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Perfumes and Toilet Requisites makes them 
#21 unusually suitable for holiday offerings, con- 
“@Ki| veying a subtle compliment to the good 
taste of the recipient. 


The East is the true home of the perfumer’s Art, and 
the enchanting delicacy and refinement of Vantine’s 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Creams and Powders have that 
fascination attained through centuries of study of the 
subtleties of the toilet. 





To the woman whose refinement of taste demands 
harmony in her personal belongings, the gift of a group of 
Uantine’s luxurious toilet requisites, which preserve through- 
out such cleanly, delicate, and unusual perfumes as 
Jafleur, Wistaria Blossom, Sandalwood, Geisha Flowers, 
Oriental Violet, Orange Blossom, Turkish Rose, Cory- 
lopsis or Lotus Flower, will be particularly gratifying. 

A number of these Christmas groups have been 
enclosed in quaint wrappings made in Japan expressly for 
holiday remembrances. 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to you the delicacy 
and enduring quality of Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and 
Toilet Requisites. Should your dealer not yet have 
them, write us, mentioning his name, and we will see 
that you are accommodated. 


INCENSE Vantine’s fragrant burning powder, in unique 


package, 75c, $1.50, $3.00. Burners, 75c up. 
Sets (Incense and Burner) $1.50 up. Samples of Incense, only, mailed 
prepaid, on request. Address Dept. G. 














A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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OF INTEREST TO EVERY WOMAN 


Better Business Women 
ExisabetH Sears tells of the big things being done by 
the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 
She Is on the Job in Washington 
Something about the women who hold high posi- 
tions with the Federal Government. 
Unrest for the Weary 
DorotHy Parker, America’s most gifted woman 
humorist, contributes an exceptionally amusing 
article. Illustrated by Ellsworth Young. 
The Farm and the Woman 
Marcaret Forey describes the unusual farm run by 
Mrs. Fabyan. 
Olivia Rossetti and a League of Nations 
Grace Evtery CHANNING writes of her work for the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
She Puts It Over All by Herself 
How Gay MacLaren and Mary Frances Kern have 
each invented, and succeeded in, a unique pro- 
fession: by May Strantey and Estevuine Bennett. 
Paying Election Debts 
Emity Newevt Barr asks if women will prove better 
than men at making our newly elected officials help 
keep their promises. Illustrated by Addison Burbank. 
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46 


She Found Fortune in Cake 
Apa Patrerson describes the commercial success 
of Mrs. Ruggles with a domestic accomplishment. 
Husbands on the Hoof 
Burns Mant e discusses the new plays—and the 
strange types of husbands therein portrayed. 
Her Big Job 
Mayme Ober Peak tells of Annette Abbott Adams, 
who is Assistant Attorney General. 
“T Wouldn’t Marry One of Them” 
Do the men you meet at your work seem good 
matrimonial timber? Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen. 
A Real Home for the T. B. W. 
Catuerine Lyon gives an interesting solution for one 
of the Tired Business Woman’s problems. 
Illustrated by Josephine Weage. 
She Makes Figures Pay 
How Mrs. Mary Kuderling has achieved success as 
an advertising statistican—by JuprrH Wituams. 
Beatitudes for Business Women 
Marauis Carr contributes 
pertinent paragraphs. 
The Courts of Kubla Khan 
Marjorie Barstow GREENBIE writes most entertain- 
ingly of her lone journey to Peking. 


some pointed and 


‘DELIGHTFUL FICTION 


Nobody’s Man 
This remarkable novel by the author of 
Wicked Marquis”’ gets into full swing. 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman. 
Women of Mystery 
“The Story of Martruda Volnycz’” is one of the 
most interesting human documents ever printed. 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren. 
The Dead-Head By CLAY PERRY 
A dramatic story of the lumber country. 
Illustrated by Hawthorne Howland. 
The Bigelow Vermeer 
By FRANCES NORVILLE CHAPMAN 
You will find two women we all know most interest- 
ingly portrayed in this story. 
Illustrated by William Fisher. 
Carmelita Comes North 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“The 


Here we have a captivating tropical romance told with exceptional felicity. 


Cover-design by J. Allen St. John. 
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The Career of Edna Sheldon 
By HELEN FERRIS 
The striking biography of a business woman comes 
to specially interesting episodes in this installment. 
Illustrated by Alice Harvey. 
The Ice-Locked Harbor 
By DU VERNET RABELL 
A vivid story of an American girl who went to the 
Aleutian Islands. Illustrated by W. N. Berger. 
Sweet Stranger By BERTA RUCK 
Monse the lamb-like finds her fate in these charm- 
ing chapters. Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather. 
Madgie Stoops to Conquer 
By ELIZABETH GERTRUDE STERN 
An appealing story of department-store life. 
Illustrated by Miriam Selss. 
By GEORGE F. WORTS 
Illustrated by Benedict Highpark. 


Decorations by Frederick J. Garner. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: Do not 
subscribe to THE GREEN BOOK 
AZINE through agents un- 
known to you personally, or you may 
find yourself defrauded. Many com- 
plaints are received from people who 
have paid cash to some swindler, in 
which event, of course, the subs-rip- 
tion never reaches this office. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 
15th of the second preceding month. 
(February forms close Dec. 15th.) Gitce of the Adv. Director, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


Advertising rates on application. was, Kew Bnpand Revresentative. 90 Deviston St. Boston. 
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Facts about her skin 
that every girl should know 


S your skin a constant source 
of worry to you? Do you 
find its care continually per- 

plexing? The clear, smooth, flaw- 
less complexion you long for— 
does it seem to you a special gift 
of nature that only a fortunate 
few can hope to possess? 


You are wrong if you think 
that a beautiful skin comes merely 
as the result of good fortune. Any 
girl, by giving the skin the special 
care its special needs demand, can 
win the charm of a smooth, clear, 
soft complexion. 


How to keep your skin 
fine in texture 


Perhaps the pores of your skin 
are becoming enlarged. If so, 
your skin is not functioning 
properly—the pores are not con- 
tracting and expanding as they 
should. To restore your skin to 
healthy, normal activity and give 


it back the fine, smooth delicacy 
it should have, begin tonight to 
give it this special treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, dip 
your washcloth in very warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now take 
a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
dip it in water, and rub the cake 
itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on a few 
minutes until your face feels drawn 
and dry. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse 
your face thoroughly, first in tepid 
water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing your face 
with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment persistently, 
and it will bring about a marked 
improvement in your skin’s 
texture. 


Special treatments for each 
different skin condition are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


“The clear, smooth, flawless complexion 
you long for—does it seem to you a special 
gift of aature that only a fortunate few 
can hope to possess?” 


Soap. Get a cake today and begin 
using your treatment tonight. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, or for 
general cleansing use. Sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and 
Canada. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


Send 25 cents for a beautiful little set 

of Woodbury’s skin preparations con- 

taining your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week 


You will find, first, the booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; samples of the new Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream; Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Write today for this special 
new Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,§512Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew Fergens Co., Limited 5522 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, Editor 


The Home 


O the casual observer there seems 
to be a great dearth of jobs for 
ambitious women in small towns. After 
the teaching jobs are filled, and the 
two or three secretarial positions are 
gone, what is there left? Inquiry 
among a group of college alumnae dis- 
closes some astonishing facts. Miss 
B.—who lived in a big manufacturing 
town, where all the boys went into 
the factories in one capacity or another 
—became the office manager of a con- 
cern manufacturing brass fittings. It 
was an executive job that increased in 
responsibility and importance every 
year. 


Miss C. became connected with a big 
insurance company. ‘Two of the others 
went into their local banks. — Still 
another became advertising manager of 
the biggest store in the town—and she 
certainly made things hum! Another 
young woman joined the staff of the 
local newspaper, and advanced rapidly 
from reporter, to editor of the woman’s 
page, to city editor. 


Another young woman, whose father 
was the owner of the sign works, be- 


DONALD KENNICOTT, Associate 


came general manager of that estab- 
lishment. She spent all her summer 
vacations helping her father, and when 
she finished college, he informed her 
that the business couldn’t get along 
without her. Today she is a director 
in half of the town’s institutions. 


As a matter of fact, a woman can 
usually find a job or create one for 
herself in her home town, if she has 
the will and the energy todo it. Prej- 
udice against women workers may be 
stronger in the smaller city. Theremay 
be a certain temporary loss of social caste 
for the girl who wants to work and 
takes whatever lowly means there is at 
hand to get her start. But there is 
nothing to equal the pride of her home 
town in the woman who does gain a 
foothold in its affairs; and there is an 
undeniable charm and satisfaction in 
the neighborly life of the smaller city. 
Fortune may beckon tantalizingly 
toward the great city; but its surface 
charms are well enough balanced by 
the solid citizenship one’s home town 
has to offer. 
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~ Vietrola 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the 
joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the great- 
est artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable ack- 
nowledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the 
Victrola is the only instrument specially made to play 
the records which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made 
in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid' Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Better Business Women 


Conspicuous among the forces making for 
better things in business is the new National Fed- 


eration of Business and Professional Women. 
Their work is most interestingly described by 


Elisabeth Sears in this 


informative article. 


By ELISABETH SEARS 





HE National Federation of 

Business and Professional 
Women has just entered as a 
new element into the foreground 
of national commerce. It pos- 
sesses a group-power of women 
that is bound to have a healthy 
reaction upon commerce in gen- 
eral. While the organization 
was formed only last year, it 
already numbers five hundred 
thousand business and _ profes- 
sional women—women in all 
positions, from those just enter- 
ing the wage-earning world, to 
those who have already arrived 
and who stand at the head of 
their respective vocations. 

At its recent second annual 
convention, held at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, there were three 
hundred voting delegates, with 
one hundred and fifty visiting 
delegates, representing every 
vocation and every State in the 
union. The governing power of 
this federation is vested in a 
president, Lena Lake Forest, of 





























Mrs. Lena Lake Forest, of Detroit, - 
President of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women. 


business—this in spite of the 
fact that this year has seen the 
coming together of women in 
the two great political conven- 
tions and in the biennial conven- 
tion of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Politics we 
have always with us, and per- 
haps it needs the balance of 
trained business minds. The 
average woman’s club is largely 
cultural and civic, with little 
other than a local influence. But 
the entry of business and pro- 
fessional women into an organ- 
ized power has created a force 
that must affect every phase of 
national life as it will that of 
economic life. 

Such a federation will no 
doubt concern itself directly 
with the business matters of the 
country and the part that women 
are taking in them. It is made 
up of local groups of proficient 
and successful women who have 
not alone a comprehensive grasp 
of their own task in particular, 








Detroit; a vice-president, Lota 
Kelly, of Raton, New Mexico; a 
corresponding secretary, Mary Stewart, of Washington; 
a recording secretary, Ruth Rich, of Jacksonville, Florida; 
a treasurer, Gratia Rice, of Bridgeport, Connecticut; an 
auditor, Maude Smith, of Hutchinson, Kansas; and an 
executive secretary, Lena Madesin Phillips, at the head- 
quarters in New York City. The remainder of the governing 
board is made up of national vice-presidents from each 
State, who, as members of the executive board, represent 
the voice of their various states in all executive matters. 
The National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women seems to have struck a new note in public affairs— 
the keynote of plain, practical common sense in business 
and professional affairs. Their gathering is easily the most 
significant gathering of the year, because it has brought into 
being a new power in the nation, the woman power in 





but a practical knowledge of all 
work that comes in contact with 
theirs. Added to this, they appear to have small time or 
inclination to waste any effort in vague reform schemes. 
They are too intensely occupied in grappling with actual 
and active problems. It is a power composed of groups 
who see, in the constantly increasing number of women in 
the business and professional world, a new national force 
which is entirely separate from the industrial group and 
which is to be wisely guided and directed if it is to prove 
a stabilizing power to the national commerce. 

A professional reformer would have small chance for 
life in this federation. Those who have tried it have been 
promptly weeded out, and those who have eagerly seen in 
its power a new force of manipulation have been as promptly 
relegated to their proper place on the outside. Business 
women of today have no patience with experimenting with 
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manipulators. They 
believe that a super- 
fluous woman in any 
community should 
be as much of a dis- 
grace as was super- 
fluous food during 
the war. 

The first year of 
this organization was 
occupied largely in 
the work of expan- 
sion and in test- 
ing out its group 
strength. Starting in 
1919, with only a 
box of pen-points as 
property, it has put 
into effect its expan- 
sive policy to such 
good purpose that it 
entered its second 
year with a com- 
plete organization in 
a full half of the 
States, with an effi- 
cient staff at head- 
quarters, a thorough- 
ly covered field 
work and a mag- 
azine called The In- 
dependent Woman. 


Photograph 
coyrighted 
by Bachrach 


Lena Madesin Phillips, of New York, 
Executive Secretary of the Federation. 





It proposes, having brought together this authority 
of power, to see that it becomes an asset rather than 
a liability, and to afford to the younger woman coming 
into business the assistance and training that was 
denied to the older woman who was forced to depend 
upon her own efforts and to learn as she went along. 

It is one of the few organizations of women that 
has received—and held—a most respectful attention 
from the public. One hears no jokes at the expense 
of the business woman—she is too much an integra] 
part of commerce. As a part of the traveling public 
she pays her bills and respects her vocation. As 4 
part of the resident business world she is well gowned. 
self-reliant and equal to any responsibility. She has 
her own rating in her own world and is of more value 
to her community than the vapid woman of leisure who 
has for so long sought to “welfare” and to uplift her. 

Her experiences in meeting and conquering every new 
condition that man has had to meet, and in carrying 
the race burden in addition, has produced a new type 
of business woman—steady, proficient, executive and 
progressive. She is as much of a puzzle to the old-time 
reformer as she is to the old-fashioned business man 
who still pathetically clings to the old formula that 
women’s place is in the home. She refuses to follow 
the example of the professional female reformer and 
to ape the masculine taste in garb, but persists in 
donning the stvle of garment that is best suited to 
her occupation. If the tailored gown is becoming to 
her she wears it; but it must be distinctly feminine in 
outline. She holds no prejudices against men, she 
works with them and demands an element of mutual 








Aside from _ this, 
there was a comfort- 
able balance in the bank on which to begin its second year’s 
work, with sufficient pledges from the various States to com- 
fortably underwrite the entire expense of the coming year. 

From this record one infers not only do business women 
successfully take care of their business obligations, but that 
they have learned the value of team-work and its responsibilities. 
The platform of the Federation is both definite and direct. It 
assumes that all industrial groups are too well protected by their 
own organizations to warrant interference by a group that has 
different problems to face. It believes that a full day’s work 
should bring a full day’s pay, and that equal opportunities should 
carry equal pay, with the sex question completely eliminated. 
It strikes a sensible balance by going further than 
any other organization and insisting that every 


respect in all their mutual dealings. 

Moreover this Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women is probably the first national group of women in 
which no sectional lines are drawn. Women from all sections 
must work for the common good. There are no easy jobs to be 
handed out, and all offices mean hard work and conspicuously 
little glory. It is interesting to note the fashion in which the 
women of all sections offer the best of their sectional character- 
istics to the service of the Federation. 

One of the strongest forces of the Federation is its system of 
correlating memberships by means of membership cards that give 
a visitor from another city the privileges of any federated club. 
This system of contact between the members of various clubs 
produces the closest possible bond of unity, and is frequently 
used, as business 
women are a traveling 





woman should be thoroughly qualified for her job, 
whether it be that of matrimony and motherhood — 
the biggest job of all—or whether it be that of a 
business or professional career. 

It urges all women to watch the job and not the 
clock, and it points out that no woman can hope 
to become an essential part of the economic world 
without contributing something to that world. It 
tolerates no slackness in work or intention on the 
part of any of its members, and insists that every 
job should be undertaken with a view to the filling 
of its responsibilities as well as the drawing of its 
salary. 

It stands first of all for the home, inasmuch as 
eighty per cent of women in business and profes- 
sions are contributing toward the upkeep of the 
home. It holds that every woman has an inherent 
right to a comfortable home, whether she works 
in that home or in an office. 

The most successful of its members are women 
who are as successful in their réles as mothers and 
home-makers as they are as bread-winners. Thus 
the eternal triangle of woman, home and business 
may be safely left in the hands of any woman who 
is thorougly trained for her job. 

What the Federation has already accomplished 
in its year of organization has been to bring together 
in one vast group-force, the bulk of the represent- 
ative women in the business and professional world 
—a group that must have a direct and beneficial 
effect upon both business and society because of 
its opportunity to obtain facts, at first hand and to 
utilize them to the fullest. 





Photograph by 
Ford's Studio 


Miss Ruth Rich, of Jacksonville, Florida, 
Recording Secretary of the Federation. 


class, as a rule. And 
they like to know what 
other women are doing 
in other clubs. It 
tends to eliminate 
the danger into which 
many business and pro- 
fessional women have 
fallen—that of a too 
pronounced individ- 
ualism. 

The progress of this 
new group of strength 
will be watched with 
much interest, especial- 
ly by business men who 
see in it a power of 
much promise for the 
betterment of com- 
merce in general. If 
it continues to keep its 
high standard as to 
membership and pur- 
poses, without permit- 
ting itself to be domi- 
rated by any outside 
or adverse interests, it 
should eventuaily be- 
come one of the most 
sturdy influences that 
are making for better 
business for the entire 
nation. 











What Has Already Happened: When 
Andrew Tallente, who had just lost his 
seat in Parliament, struck his secretary 
Anthony Palliser (who had stolen 
precious political papers from him), he 
had not expected to see Palliser crash 
through the railing at the cliff-edge and 
g0 sprawling into the mists below. Nor 
did he know that Palliser had that day 
had a conference with Miller, Socialist 
M. P., whose tactics and oratory had 
defeated Tallente. 

Lady Jane Parthington, unaware that 
Mrs. Tallente, who, embittered at her 
husband’s defeat, had left him the night 
before, came to call, and had succeeded 
in partially restoring Tallente’s lost con- 
fidence in himself when an inspector 
from Scotland Yard was announced. 
_... That night Tallente decided to go 
over the cliff after the missing papers. 


There was a 
moment's lin- 
gering. Each 
seemed to seek 
in vain for a 
last word. 


Nobody’s Man 


BE. PRILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


By 


CHAPTER VI 


HE moon that night seemed to be indulging in strange 

vagaries, now dimly visible behind a mist of thin gray 
vapor, now wholly obscured behind jagged masses of black cloud, 
and occasionally shining brilliantly from a little patch of clear 
sky. Tallente waited for one of the latter moments before he 
finally tested the rope which was wound round the strongest of 
the young pine trees and stepped over the rustic wooden paling 
at the edge of the lookout. He stood there balanced between 
earth and sky, until Robert, who watched him, shivered. 

“There is nothing to fear,” his master said coolly. ‘“Remem- 
ber, I am an old hand at mountain-climbing, Robert. All the 
same, if anything should happen, you'd better say that we fancied 
we heard a cry from down below and I went to see what it was. 
You understand?” 

“Ves sir!” 

Tallente took a step into what seemed to be Eternity. The 
rope cut into his hands for the first three or four yards as the 
red sand crumbled away beneath his feet, and he was obliged 
to grip for his life. Presently he gained a little ledge, from which 

single yew tree was growing, and paused for breath. 

“Are you all right, sir?” Robert called out from above. 

“Quite,” was the confident answer. “I shall be off again in 

minute.” 

Tallente’s head had been the wonder even of members of the 
Alpine Club, years ago in Switzerland. He found himself now 
in this strangest of all positions, absolutely steady and unmoved. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved, 


Sheer below him, dark, rushing waves broke upon the rocks, 
sending showers of glittering spray upward. Above, the little 
lookout with its rustic paling was almost directly overhead. The 
few stars and the fugitive moon seemed somehow set in a different 
sky. He felt a new kinship with a great gull who came floating 
by. He had become himself a creature of the wild places. 

Presently Tallente began once more to let himself down, hand 
over hand, to where the next little clump of trees showed chance 
of a precarious foothold. The rope chafed his fingers, but he 
remained absclutely steady. Once he trusted for a moment to a 
small yew tree growing out of a fissure in the rock, but it came 
out by the roots and went hurtling down into space. From over- 
head he heard Robert’s terrified cry. The rope stood the strain of 
his sudden clutch, however, and all was well. A little lower down, 
holding on with one hand, he took his torch from his pocket and 
examined the surface of the cliff. Nothing, apparently, had been 
disturbed; nor was there any sign of a heavy body having been 
dashed through the undergrowth. 

Soon he went on again, and working a little to the left, stood 
for a moment upon a green, turf-covered crag, a tiny plateau 
covered with the refuse of seagulls, and a few stunted trees from 
among which a startled hawk rose with a wild cry. He waited 
here until the moon shone once more and he could see the little 
strip of shingle below. Nowhere could he find any trace of the 
thing he sought. 

At the end of half an hour’s climbing Tallente reached the end 
of the rope. The little cove filled with tumbled rocks, and a 
narrow strip of beach, were still about eighty feet below. The 
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slope here was far less precipitous, and there was a foothold in 
many places amongst the thinly growing firs and dwarfed oaks. 
Calmly he let go the rope and commenced to scramble. More 
than once his foot slipped, but he was always in a position to save 
himself. The time came at last when he stood upon the pebbly 
beach, surprised to find that his knees were shaking and his 
breath coming fast. The little place was so inclosed that when 
he looked upward it seemed as though he were at the bottom of 
a pit, as though the stars and the doubtful moon had receded and 
he was somehow in the bowels of the earth instead of being on 
the sea level. There were only a few feet of the shingle dry; and 
a great wave breaking among the huge rocks, drenched him with 
spray. He proceeded with his task, however, searching methodical- 
ly among the rocks, scanning the pebbly beach with his torch, 
always amazed that nowhere could he find the slightest trace of 
what he sought. Finally, drenched to the skin and utterly ex- 
hausted, he commenced the upward climb. He was an hour 
reaching the end of the rope. Then he blew the whistle, and the 
rest was easy. Nevertheless, when the paling came into sight 
and he felt Robert’s arms under his shoulders, he reeled over 
toward the seat and lay there, his clothes caked in red mud, the 
knees of his knickerbockers cut, blood on his hands and fore- 
head, breathless. Robert forced brandy down his throat, how- 
ever, and in a moment or two he was himself again. 

“A miracle!” he gasped. “There is nothing there.” 

“There was something dark, I fancied, upon the strip of beach, 
sir,” Robert ventured. 

“I thought so too. It is a tarred plank of timber.” 

“Then the tide must have reached him.” 

Tallente rose to his feet and looked over. 

“The sea alone knows,” he said. ‘For the first time, though, 
Robert, I feel inelined to agree with the newspapers, which speak 
of the strange disappearance of the Honorable Anthony Palliser. 
Could any man go backwards over that palisading, do you think, 
and save his life?” 

Robert shook his head. 

“Miracles can’t happen, sir,” he muttered. 

“Nevertheless,” Tallente said a little gloomily, “the sea never 
keeps what the land gives it. My fate will rest with the tides.” 


OBERT suddenly gripped his master’s arm. The moon had 

disappeared behind a fragment of cloud, and they stood in 
complete darkness. Both men listened. From one of the paths 
which led through the grounds from the beach came the sound 
of muffled footsteps. A startled owl flew out and wheeled over 
their heads with a queer little cry. 

“Who’s that in the grounds, Robert?” Tallente demanded. 

“T’ve no idea, sir,” the latter replied, his voice shaking. ‘The 
cottage is empty. The boy went home—I saw him start off. 
There is no one else about the place.” 

Nevertheless the footsteps came nearer. By and by, through 
the trees, came the occasional flash of an electric torch. Robert 
turned toward the house, but Tallente gripped him by the arm. 

“Stop here,” he muttered. ‘We couldn’t get away. Anyone 
would hear our footsteps along this flinty path. Besides, there is 
the rope.” 

“It’s some one else searching!” Robert whispered hoarsely. 

The light grew nearer and nearer. A little way below, the path 
branched to the right and the left. To the left it encircled the 
tennis lawn and led to the Manor or back to the road. The path 
to the right led to the little lookout upon which the two men 
were standing. The footsteps for a moment hesitated. Then the 
light flashed out and approached. Whoever the intruder might 
be, he was making his way directly toward them. Tallente 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must see this through, Robert,” he said. “We were in a 
tighter corner at Ypres, remember? Keep as quiet as you can.” 

Tallente flashed on his own torch. 

“Who’s there?” he asked sternly. 

There was no answer. The torch for a moment remained 
stationary; then it began again to advance. 

“What are you doing in my grounds?” Tallente demanded. 
“Who are you?” 

A shape loomed into distinctness. A bulky man in dark clothes 
came into sight. 

“TI am Gillian—Inspector Gillian. What are you doing out 
here, Mr. Tallente?” 

Tallente laughed a little scornfully. 

“Tt seems to me that the boot is on the other leg,” he said. 
“T should like to know what you mean by wandering around my 
grounds at this hour of the morning without my permission?” 


The Inspector completed his climb and stood in the little circle 
of light. He took note of the rope and of Tallente’s condition, 

“My presence here, sir,” the Inspector announced, “is cop. 
nected with the disappearance of the Honorable Anthony Palliser ” 

“Confidence for confidence,” Tallente replied. ‘So is mine.” 


ES ge Inspector moved to the palisading. The top rail had been 
broken, as though it had given under the weight of some 
heavy body. He held up the loose fragment, glanced downward 
into the dark gulf and back again to Tallente. 

“You’ve been over there,” he said. 

“I have,” Tallente admitted. “I’ve made a search that J] 
don’t fancy you’d have tackled yourself. I’ve been down the 
cliff to the beach.” 

“What reason had you for supposing that you might discover 
Mr. Palliser’s body there?” the other asked bluntly. 

Tallente sat on the stone seat and lighted a cigarette. 

“I will take you into my confidence, Mr. Inspector,” he said, 
“This afternoon I strolled round here with a lady caller. just 
before you came, and I fancied that I heard a faint cry. | took 
no notice of it at the time, but tonight, after dinner, I wandered 
out here again, and again I fancied I heard it. It got on my 
nerves to such an extent that I fetched Robert here, a coil of 
rope, put on some shoes with spikes and tried to remember that 
I was an Alpine climber.” " 

“You've been down to the beach and back, sir?” the Inspector 
asked, looking over a little wonderingly. 

“Every inch of the way. The last eighty feet or so I had to 
scramble.” 

“Did you discover anything, sir?” 

“Not a thing. I couldn’t even find a broken twig in any of 
the little clumps of outgrowing trees. There wasn’t a sign of the 
sand having been disturbed anywhere down the face of the cliff, 
and I shouldn’t think a human being had been on that beach 
during our lifetimes. I have had my night’s work for nothing.” 

“It was just the cry you fancied you heard which made you 
undertake this expedition?” 

“Precisely!” 

The Inspector held up the broken rail. 

“When was this smashed?” he inquired. 

“T have no idea,” TaHente answered. ‘All the woodwork about 
the place is rotten.” 

“Doesn't it occur to you, sir, as being an extraordinarily danger- 
ous thing to put it back in exactly the same position as though 
it were sound?” 

“Tniquitous,” Tallente agreed. 

The Inspector made a mental note. Tallente threw the remains 
of his cigarette into the sea. 

“I am going to bed now,” he said. “Can I offer you any 
refreshment, Mr. Inspector, or are your investigations not yet 
complete?” 

“T thank you, sir, but I require nothing. I have some men up 
in the wood there, and I shall join them presently. I am staying 
in the neighborhood.” 

Tallente pointed to the rope. 

“If you would care to search for yourself, Mr. Inspector, we'll 
help you down.” 

The man shook his head. 

“Scarcely a job for a man of my build, sir. I have a pro- 
fessional climber coming tomorrow. I wish you had informed 
me of your intention to go down tonight.” 

“If you had informed me of your intention to remain in the 
neighborhood, that might have been possible,” was the cool reply. 

The man took up the loose wooden rail and held it under his 
arm. 

“Walking off with a portion of my fence, eh?” Tallente asked. 

The Inspector made no direct reply. He turned his torch on to 
the broken end. 

“A clue?” Tallente asked him lightly. 

The other turned away. 

“It is not my place, sir,” he announced, “to share any dis- 
covery I might make with a person who has deliberately refused 
to assist the law.” 

“No one has convinced me yet,” Tallente replied, “that Palliser’s 
disappearance is a matter in which the law need concern itself.” 

The Inspector coughed. 

“I wish you good night, sir.” 

He disappeared along the narrow path. They listened to his 
retreating footsteps. Tallente picked up his end of the rope. 

“T was right,” he said, as he led the way back to, the house. 
“Quite the Inspector Bucket type.” 
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“The young men of today are terribly spoiled,” she said. “He expected 
to be asked to lunch.”? “I am glad he wasn’t,” Tallente observed. 
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CHAPTER VII 


T-noon the next day Tallente, nervously as well as physically 

exhausted with the long climb from the Manor, turned aside 
from the straight, dusty road and seated himself upon a lichen- 
covered boulder. He threw his cap onto the. ground, filled and 
lighted an old briar pipe, and gazed with a queer mixture of feel- 
ings across the moorland to where Woolhanger spread itself, a 
queer medley of dwelling-house and farm buildings, strangely 
situated at the far end of the tableland he was. crossing, where 
the moor leaned down to a great hollow in the hills. 

The open stretch of common which lay between him and his 
destination had none of the charm of the surrounding country; 
it was like a dark spot set in the midst of the rolling splendors 
of the moorland proper. There were boulders of rock of un- 
known age, dark patches of peat land where even in midsummer 
the mud oozed up at the lightest footfall, pools and sedgy places, 
the home and sometimes the breeding place of the melancholy 
snipe. Of color there was singularly little. The heather bushes 
were stunted, their roots blackened as though with fire, and even 
the yellow of the gorse shone with a dimmer luster. But in the 
distance a flaming carpet of orange and purple stretched almost 
to the summit of the brown hills of kindlier soil; and farther 
westward richly cultivated fields from which the laborers seemed 
to hang like insects in the air, rolled away almost to the clouds. 

Tallente looked at them a little wearily, impressed with the 
allegorical significance of his position. It seemed to him that he 
was in the land to which he belonged, the barren land of desola- 
tion and failure. The triumphs of the past failed for a moment 
to thrill his pulses. The memory of his well-lived 
and successful life brought him not an atom of 
consolation. The present was all that mattered, 
and the present had brought him to the gates of 

i After all, what did a man work 
for, he wondered? What was the .end and aim of 
it all? Life at Martinhoe Manor, with a faithful 
but terrified manservant, bookshelves ready to 
afford him the phantasmal satisfaction of another 
man’s thoughts, sea and winds, beauties of land- 
scape and color, to bring him to the threshold of 
an epicurean pleasure which needed yet that one 
pulsating link with humanity to yield 
the full need of joy and content. It 
all came back to the old story of 
man’s weakness, he thought, as he 
rose to his feet, his teeth almost 
savagely clenching his pipe. He had 
become a conqueror of circumstance, 
only to become a victim of the primi- 
tive needs of life. 

At about a quarter of a mile from 
the house the road branched away 
to the left to disappear suddenly 
over the edge of a drop of many 
hundreds of feet. Tallente passed 
through a plain white gate, down an 
avenue of dwarfed oaks, to emerge 
into an unexpectedly green meadow, 
cloven through the middle with a 
straight white avenue. Through an- 
other gate he passed into-a drive, 
which led through flaming banks of 
rhododendrons, now a little past 
their full glory, to the front of the 
house, a long and amplified build- 
ing which by reason of many ad- 
ditions had become an abode of some 
pretensions. A man servant answered 
his ring at once and led him into a 
cool, white stone hall, the walls of 
which were hung from floor to ceil- 
ing with hunting and sporting tro- 
phies. 

“Her Ladyship is still at the 
farm, sir,” the man announced. “She said if you came before 
she returned, would you care to step round?” 

Tallente signified his assent and was led through the house, 
across a more extensive garden, from which a marvelous view 
of the valley and the climbing slopes behind held him spellbound, 
by the side of a small, quaintly shaped church, to a circular 
group of farm buildings of considerable extent. The man con- 


ducted him to the front of a white-plastered cottage covered with 
roses, and knocked at the door. 

“This is her Ladyship’s office, sir,’ he announced. 

Lady Jane’s invitation to enter was clear and friendly. Tal- 
iente found her ‘seated behind a desk, talking to a tall man in 
riding clothes who swung around to eye the newcomer with a 
curiosity which seemed somehow not altogther friendly. Lady 
Jane held out her hand and smiled delightfully. 

“Do come in, Mr. Tallente,” she begged. “I can’t tell you 
how glad I am to see you. Now you will believe, wont you 
that I am not altogether an idler in life? This is my agent, “Mr. 
Segerson—Mr. Tallente.” 

Lionel Segerson held out his hand. He was a tall, well-built 
young Devonian, sunburnt, with fair curly hair, a somewhat 
obstinate type of countenance, and dressed in the dandified 
fashion of the sporting farmer. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Tallente,” he said in a tone which 
lacked enthusiasm. “I hope you're going to stay down in these 
parts for a time?” 

Tallente made only a monosyllabic reply, and Lady Jane, with 
a. little gesture of apology, continued her conversation with Seger- 
son. 

“I should like you,” she directed; “to see James Crockford jor 
yourself. Try and explain my views to him—you know them 
quite well. I want him to own his land. You can tell him that 
within the last two years I have sold eleven farms to their 
tenants, and no one could say that | 
have not done so on easy terms. But [ 
need further convincing that Crockford 
is in earnest about the matter, and that 
he will really work to make his farm 
a success. In five good years he has 
only saved a matter of four hundred 
pounds, although his rental has been 

almost insignificant. That is the 

worst showing of any of the tenants 
on the estate, and though if I had 
more confidence in him I would sell 
on a mortgage, I don’t feel inclined 
to until he has shown that 
he can do better. Tell him 
that he can have the farm 
for two thousand pounds, 
but he must bring me eight 
hundred in cash, and it 
must not be _ borrowed 
money. That ought to 
satisfy him. He must know 
quite well that I could get 
three thousand pounds for 
it in the open market.” 
“These fellows never 
take any notice of that,” 
Segerson remarked. - “Un- 
grateful beggars, all of 
them. I'll tell him what 
you say, Lady Jane.” 
“Thank you.” 
“Anything else?” the 
_. young man asked, showing 
a disposition to linger. 

“Nothing, thanks, 
morning.” 

There was even then a slight un- 
willingness in his departure, which 
provoked a smile from Lady Jane as the 
door closed. 

“The young men of today are terribly 
spoiled,” she said. “He expected to be 
asked to lunch.” 

“T am glad he wasn’t,” Tallente . ob- 
served. 

She laughed. “Why not? He is 
quite a nice young man.” 

“No doubt,” Tallente agreed without conviction. 
hate young men, and I want to talk to you.” 

“Young men are tiresome sometimes,” she agreed, rising from 
her chair. 

“And older ones too, I am afraid!” 

She closed her desk, and he stood watching her. She was wear- 
ing, for her, an extraordinarily masculine garb—a covert-cloth : 


until tomorrow 


He was amazed that 

nowhere could he find 

the slightest trace of 
what he sought. 


“However, I 





NOBODY’S MAN 


At that moment she felt a curious fear, the fear of the idealist that she may not be true to herself. 


riding-costume, with breeches and riding-boots concealed under 
a long coat; but she contrived, somehow, to remain altogether 
feminine. She stood for a moment looking about her, as though 
wondering whether there were anything else to be done. 

“Sarah!” she called out. 

The sound of a typewriter in an inner room ceased. The door 
was opened, and a girl appeared on the threshold. 

“You wont see me again today unless you send up for me,” her 
mistress announced. ‘Let me have the letters to sign before 
five. Try and get away early, if you can. The car is going in 
to Lynton. Perhaps you would like the ride?” 

“T should enjoy it very much, Your Ladyship,” the girl replied 
gratefully. “There is really very little to do this afternoon.” 


“You can bring the letters whenever you like, then,” Lady 
Jane told her; “and let Martin know that you are going in with 
him.” 

“You study your people, I see,” Tallente remarked as they 
strolled together back to the house. 

“TI try,” she assented. “I try to do what I can in my little 
community here, very much as you, in a far greater way, try to 
study the people in your political program. Of course,” she went 
on, “it is far easier for me. The one thing I try to develop 
amongst them is a genuine spirit of independence. I want them 
to lean upon no one. I have no charities in connection with the 
estate, no soup-kitchens, or coal at Christmas, or anything of. that 
sort. My theory is that every person (Continued on page 96) 
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Miss Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s Bureau of the 

Department of Labor, who looks out for the welfare of the 
thousands of women factory workers. 
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Miss Edith Strauss, head of the 
Woman’s Division, Department of 
Justice, who is directing a cam- 
paign in the interest of anti-H.C ode 


Dr. Ya-Mei Kin, the 
first Chinese woman 
to be graduated from 
Vassar College, and (im 
the first woman of her race “a Bem, 
to receive an appointment in 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the United States, because of Miss Mabel Boardman, first woman District Commissioner, 
her exhaustive study of the soy bean. at her desk in the District Building. 


Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Miss Maude Rogers and Miss Lillian O'Neill two workers 
who have the distinction of being the only women ever 
employed in the Executive offices of the White House. 
q Photograph by International, 


Miss Katherine Sellers, recently uppointed Judge of 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. 


Photograph by International. 


Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, only woman 
member of the Civil Service Commission. 


At the right: Miss Catherine Howard, in 

charge of women’s organizations of the 

Savings Division of the Treasury, who is sas 
teaching American women the art of saving. Photograph copyrighted by Keystone View Co., Inc., N./¥. 
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“This scrub-woman opened that old chest. There were some 

letters—a legal document the contract of marriage.” 
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Women of Mystery 












The priest, the physician and the lawyer 
should have still tongues. To them come 
amazing revelations. Here, disguised in names 
and places, is such a revelation — the strange 
story of a “morganatic” marriage in America, 
and of its long- and far-reaching consequences. 


Y friend Burford Wallace was in a communicative mood 

when we met in our corner at the club on my return to 

town that day. I had made some mention of his profession, 
as offering mental exercise and interest. é 

“Yes,” he said, “more than that, much more! Three men, 

I fancy, should know the human soul: the priest who hears 
confessions, the doctor who diagnoses disease, and the !awyer 
who sees the material side of human life. Property, its owner- 
ship, its inheritance—how many stories, for instance, could be 
written about that?” 

He tapped on the open page of a newspaper that lay on the 
table before him, on which, as I gathered by a glance, a wedding 
of some consequence was reported. 

“Annette Divine,” he said, indicating one of the quarter-page 
cuts. “I myself was Annette’s legal guardian—I answered when 
the minister demanded: ‘Who giveth this woman in marriage?’ ” 

It was some time before he broke his musing silence. 

“The law? It has its own stories. I have long been holder of 
Annette’s story, which, before I countenanced her engagement to 
Tom, I felt obliged to tell her. Afterward I told him. 

“Here in the morning paper is even the list of presents, a 
thing I always much despise, but which we were unable to pre- 
vent. See this item: ‘The gift of a near friend of the bride, a 
splendid ermine coat.’ 

“That splendid ermine coat I gave Annette. It has a history. 

“I must go back many years. This is a story of three genera- 
tions of human life. It has to do with property and inheritance. 
It is sad, it is sordid—but it’s life. No, I'll not say it’s sad 
or sordid—it can’t be, with Annette so happy now. 

“TI have kept that ermine coat all these many years. At times 
this was difficult, since I am but an old bachelor, and possessed 
of rather modest quarters. But stored away carefully in a special 
cedar chest, taken out regularly to see that it did not take damage 
of any sort, there has rested this strange garment—all these 
many, many years. 


SS 


















Q The Story of 
s Martruda Volnycz 


Illustrated by 
RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


“Annette, having no parents, came to me quite often at my 
office and my home as well. One time she surprised this 
cloak lying spread out upon the couch by my caretaker. She 
fell upon it. ‘I must have it!’ she said to me. I told her 
that some day she might have it, if with it she accepted its 
history. 

“One day when I returned, I missed my cloak. Annette was 
wearing it that evening at the opera! For the first time in my 
life I chided her unreservedly, but she was only half penitent. 

“ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘this stunning thing, all lined with white 
ermine—you should have seen them stare when I threw it 

across the rail. Uncle,—she always called me uncle, although 
we were not akin,—‘my cloak attracted more attention than the 
stage!’ 

“It was really a magnificent garment. The cloth was deep- 
piled broadcloth, blue-black. The lining came almost to the floor, 
perfect with ermine, save for two great, slashing bands of scarlet 
silk, one on either side. The countless black dots of the tail-tips 
of the ermine were distributed evenly across the white surface of 
the lining. A royal robe! 

“It’s fit for a queen,’ she exclaimed, the words breaking from 
her lips unconsciously. 

“So then I told her that it was indeed fit for a queen. But 
I told her also that it was made for a working woman. And then 
I had to tell her all. 

“‘S working girl? But she rose because she was beautiful’ 
began Annette. ‘She was beautiful? She was good? She married 
well?’ 

“Ves, a man gave it to her, my dear,’ said I. ‘As you have 
said, she was beautiful. Were she living, she would be old enough 
now to be—your grandmother.’ 

“So then I had to tell her all the story of Arthur Bannister. 


es RTHUR BANNISTER I knew when we were both young 

men in college together. He was even as a young man 
counted as one of the wealthiest and most successful business 
men of his time. He had inherited:the great chemical works of 
his father and his father’s father. The firm was immensely 
wealthy. Arthur himself, the head of the concern, was young, 
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handsome, impulsive, of inordinate pride and ambition. He wished 
to hand down his name, his family, his fortune, stabilized, in- 
creased. In him was the instinct of the aristocrat. 

“He came of a good family, Arthur Bannister, and he was, as 
you must understand, respectable. He never meant to do a wrong, 
meant to pay all his debts. As if some debts could be paid! 
Well, at least his marriage proved a failure. 

“I myself knew the wife of Arthur Bannister very well— 
Clarissa Greening was her name, an old-fashioned one. She came 
of some sort of an old-fashioned family—one of the best of New 
England, they said. Absolutely correct in every way—spoke cor- 
rectly, dressed correctly, lived correctly, loved correctly—and 
married correctly. She married Arthur Bannister. Everyone said 
they must be happy. Everyone was wrong. 

“I do not know that they ever were actively unhappy, that 
ever they quarreled. But after a time, in two or three, or four 
or five years, people began to wonder why there were no children. 
Anyone who knew Arthur Bannister knew of his intense family 
pride, of his avid ambition. 
there was no heir for him. His 
wife kept his silver and his name 
untarnished, but he had no heir. 

“Arthur Bannister must have 
spoken to his wife plainly. He 
did not wish to disgrace her, to 
humiliate her, or to reflect upon 
her in any way—that would have 
been a like disgrace for himself 
as well. He loathed divorce, but 
—he desired a legal heir. 

“Naturally, Clarissa Bannister 
dreaded above all things anything 
savoring of disgrace. Being a 
woman, she must have had some 
feeling in her make-up. Arthur 
Bannister had to take that into 
account. 
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““It’s fit for a queen!’ she ex- 
claimed. So then I told her—that it 
was made for a working woman!” 


Now ~ 


“His plan was that they should adopt a child. She agreed to 
that. But this was no doubt after Arthur Bannister had met the 
woman who later was to own this fateful ermine coat. 

“I have said she was a working girl, for want of better 
phraseology; but really she was employed regularly in a most 
responsible capacity in the great chemical works of Bannister and 
Company. It does not sound pretty to say this, but you must 
wait before you pronounce judgment on either Arthur Bannister 
or Martruda Volnycz. 

“She was foreign of birth, Polish, from the city of Cracow. 
She was an expert chemist in the great dye-works where she had 
been employed. How much other education she possessed it is 
difficult for me to say; but certainly she was a woman of more 
than ordinary character. She was beautiful—astonishingly so, 

“Arthur Bannister personally knew practically every employee 
working for him. It was natural that he should know the fore- 
woman of the great dye-room—a room which steadily was in. 
creasing the annual profits of Bannister and Company. 

“Of course, Martruda Volnycz knew all about the great man 
who headed the chemical works where she earned her daily bread, 
Being a woman, out of the corner of her eye she had seen this 
man many a day, and noted him. She was young; he was a 
strong man, a successful man. 

“To her, reared as she had been, the idea of a morganatic 
marriage was not new. And to be brief with a bad business, it 
was actually a sort of morganatic marriage which Arthur Bannister 
proposed to Martruda Volnycz. I don’t think it was passion; it 
was property—property and eugenics. 

“T had nothing to do with that, and I knew nothing of it. But 
I am not prepared to say that there was anything dishonorable 
in his intention. On the other hand, I am prepared to say I can 
understand how. he reached out into the infinite and demanded 
what to him no doubt seemed a natural right—his right to an 
heir for his fortune, his family, his name, his own personality. 
He was willing to adopt an heir, but he believed in blood—he 
wanted to know the father of the child he adopted. I shall not 
attempt to analyze his motives. I never could defend them. I 
never palliated them. 

“I myself would never inquire of Arthur Bannister, later my 
client, in regard to the conversation which passed between him 

and Martruda Volnycz. Of course it was the in- 
tent that this child should be adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Bannister whether or not the latter 
ever knew the identity of either parent. Of course 
it was to be brought up in every comfort, in 
every luxury, was to know education, success, 
happiness—if that could be assured. It was to 
be in effect the child of Arthur 
and Clarissa Bannister—that is 
to say, the morganatic marriage, 
binding as it might be con- 
tractually and individually, 
was not to be known publicly. 
“Arthur Bannister and _ his 
wife were to adopt a child out 
of some foundling home. One 
day Arthur Bannister came 
home and told his wife that in 
a certain hospital he had found 
a child which for some reason, 
he could not tell why, made a 
strange appeal to him. Clarissa 
Bannister accompanied him to 
the hospital and saw the child. 
She herself loved it as he had 
loved it. So that was how the 
child of Arthur Bannister and 
Martruda Volnycz came to be 
the adopted child of Arthur 
Bannister and Clarissa Bannis- 
ter his wife. I have said my 
story would be sad. I am not 
sure it was sordid. 
“As to the real mother, 
Martruda Volnycz, she had vanished from 
her place as the head of the dye-room, 
vanished from the city also. There was no 
mother for the child except Clarissa. 
“Arthur Bannister had wanted a son. It 
is proof of the oddly honorable character 
of the man that he accepted a daughter. 
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You may see that he was not so 
much a bad man as a proud man. 
He paid his price, as he always did 
all his life. It is a relative term— 
happiness. 

“To Martruda Volnycz herself 
there must have come also the age- 
old ambition of any genuine woman 
even for her unconceived child. She 
wished it to be happy and well- 
situated—why, of course. She must 
have had all of a mother’s ambition 
for her offspring, even unborn. She 
wanted her offspring to be rich, pros- 
perous, successful—better and 
higher and happier than she herself 
had been—a woman of America. 
That was the mother of it, I sup- 
pose! I shall always believe that 
avarice never had any part in her 
bargain with Arthur Bannister. It 
was not a bargain. It was a hope— 
a hope on both sides. 

“Tt is plain that there had been no 
primary deception practiced upon 
his wife by Arthur Bannister. This 
was an adopted child; that was all. 
Clarissa Bannister and the child 
grew very close together. In time, 
as the years passed, everyone forgot 
or was ignorant that this was an 
adopted child. It commonly was 
believed that Martruda—as they 
called her—was the child of Arthur 
and Clarissa Bannister. 

“The girl grew up tall and aston- 
ishingly beautiful. Why not? She 


was the product of what might be called a eugenic 
marriage. Why not expect for this child a heritage 


of physical beauty and mental alertness? 

“But always Martruda Bannister was what we 
now call temperamental. At times they would find 
her weeping—she could not tell why. She said 
she longed for something—she could not tell what. 

As she grew older, there rested on the girl’s mind 
some strange cloud which left her not quite content 
with life..... 

“Daniel Welby was the youngest associate of 
Arthur Bannister in the house of Bannister and 
Company. He came of a good family, and everyone compli- 
mented him upon his rapid rise of fortune, which was sure to 
result upon his inclusion in the firm of Bannister and Company. 
And now Arthur Bannister conferred upon him the last benefit 
within his power—the hand of his daughter Martruda in marriage. 
It was sure that Martruda Bannister would be rich in her own 
right, as Dan Welby was in his own right. The business and 
the family of Bannister and Company would be held together. 
There would be a succession; there was an heir. That wedding 
was in its time an event—as much, let us say, as that of Annette 
and Tom Blakemore yesterday. 

“Arthur Bannister, absorbed and preoccupied, did not notice, 
perhaps, a certain middle-aged scrub-woman who stepped into 
the lift with him one night. But that night the adopted daughter 
of Arthur Bannister—Mrs. Daniel Welby—came with him to his 
office. They had been to dinner downtown. Her husband was 
to call for her later. 

“There must have been some sort of attraction between this 
old scrub-woman and the richly dressed young woman who stood 
there with Arthur Bannister; a woman is more apt to possess 
that sixth sense which is only a sharpening of all the five senses 
than is a man, because she lives more normally—and primitively. 
In any case, young Mrs. Welby turned around and found the 
scrub-woman looking at her! 

“Well, the old woman capped it all by fainting. When they 
brought her to her senses again, she would only weep. — So the 
young girl, out of sheer pity, bundled her into her carriage and 
took her home. 

“She climbed some little stair over on the cheaper side of town 
somewhere, to the back room of some rickety little tenement. 
She had some sacred cloister of her own., She had her chest, 
her box. 
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“Suddenly this scrub-woman opened that old chest, and showed 
her the contents. 

“There were some letters, folded and old. There was a long, 
folded document—a legal document, valid even at that date. It 
was the contract of morganatic marriage between Arthur Bannister 
‘and Martruda Volnycz! 

“In the old chest there was something else—this same ermine 
coat! The old scrub-woman spread it out on her bed counter- 
pane—a sweeping, splendid, tremendous thing fit for an empress, 
lined with the finest ermine of Siberia, such as could not be 
bought at all today. There was then upon it this same slash of 
crimson across the lining of the coat, on each side. Was it bar 
sinister? Don’t ask me—I don’t know. Ask all the royal families 
of the world. But it took a half-barbaric imagination to devise 
such a robe as this. 

“Well, then, here was the ruin of Mrs. Dan Welby. She was 
not the daughter of Arthur Bannister and his wife at all. There 
existed, at least for her, a bar sinister, ineradicable. 

“The old scrub-woman was merely an agent, an emissary— 
those peopie have strange ways. She had been a friend of a cer- 
tain woman of Cracow, Martruda Volnycz by name. She knew 
her life history—knew that somewhere in America there was a 
daughter of Martruda Volnycz, the daughter of an American 
prince by a morganatic marriage. And always Martruda Volnycz, 
back there in Poland, had grieved for her baby. Always she said 
her “arms were empty.” Always she felt that she had been robbed 
of the dearest thing in life. And always there existed in her the 
insatiable longing to see her own child, to hold her in her own 
arms, to throw about her the cloak of a real mother’s love. 

“But her supreme dream she was not to realize. For the one 
motive or the other, perhaps a sense of honor, perhaps a sense of 
fear, Martruda Volnycz never again crossed the Atlantic to search 
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out her daughter. But—such is the infinite wit and infinite 
patience of woman—she sent this humble emissary, instructing her 
to find work somewhere about the building owned by Arthur 
Bannister, and to find his daughter—her daughter, her baby that 
she never had held in her arms. And for her baby’s wedding 
present this splendid ermine cloak was to be given to the daughter 
of Arthur Bannister on her wedding day! 

“Martruda Volnycz, back in Poland, had many relatives, all 
poor. There came a time when, according to the story brought 
across the sea, Martruda Volnycz had left a little more than 
five thousand dollars, her life’s earnings, or acquisitions. The 
seal of death was upon her. What did Martruda Volnycz do? 
Something strange came into her soul. 

“Well, then, weakened by illness and introspection, if not re- 
morse, the Polish girl went to the most expensive furriers in 
Cracow, and demanded of them the most splendid garment they 
could make. She had manufactured this ermine coat. It lay 
across the chair-arm as I told these things to Annette, my ward. 
Rather hard to do! 

“There was nothing better purchasable in all Europe. The 
cloth was made for some noblewoman. As to the fur, royalty 
itself never wore better. It might have been a coronation 
robe. It was a coronation robe! There was to be a succession. 
There had been an heir—her baby. 

“The old scrub-woman took Dan Welby’s wife in her arms. She 
threw the royal cloak \round her shoulders. She herself knelt 
down and kissed the kund of her princess. And she thrust into 
her hands this folded document, the contract between Arthur 
Bannister and Martruda, her mother. 

“As his attorney I know what happened with Arthur now. When 
his adopted daughter came to him and told him that she knew 
the truth, he sent for me. In my presence he begged of his 
caughter never to tell her adopted mother the truth. She 
never did. 

“But she broke that mother’s heart by disappearing absolutely! 
A body was found in East River. Mrs. Bannister identified it as 
that of her daughter. Arthur Bannister acquiesced—except as I 
shall later explain. Ah, he was shrewd! He knew enough to 
cover up his tracks. Attention was called to the old fits of 
melancholy of Martruda Bannister during her childhood. 

“As I now know, Martruda Bannister was not a suicide. She 
passed from this to another great Western city. For a time, re- 
duced to penury, this splendid, high-bred girl made a living, and an 
honest one, scrubbing the floors of an office building. It was her 
penance. 

“Arthur Bannister died. His wife died. Their son-in-law Dan 
Welby died, a broken-hearted man. So after all there was no 
inheritance of the Bannister name, and the plan of that proud 
man had failed in spite of all. I myself assisted in the liquidation 
and reorganization of the great commercial house of Bannister 
and Company. And out of the proceeds I set aside, as legally I 
must under his bequest codicil after his wife’s death, a certain 
sum, a very large one, in trust for the heir or heirs, if any ‘ever 
were discovered and proved to be such’ of Arthur Bannister! 

“Tt will now be seen that Arthur Bannister never really was 
convinced that the body of the young woman suicide was that of 
his own daughter. Indeed. he knew better. He showed me a 
little broken-hearted note .rom his daughter, demanding of him 
justice for her own child, should one ever be born, and should it 
live. 

“This fund grew. As a professional duty, which I could not 
violate, I administered it as though it were intended for a definite 
purpose, as the property of a real human being. My books will 
show that it had attained a figure of over a million and a half 
at the time I first learned that Martruda Bannister Welby was not 


’ the East River suicide, and that it could be proved that she stil] 


was living. 

“She was in succession scrub-woman, clerk, stenographer, book- 
keeper, even lady’s maid—a working woman, yes. 

“She had a child. It was born in a hospital. She claimed that 
the child was lawfully born, and no one could prove otherwise. 
I knew it was Dan Welby’s daughter, though that was ten years 
later. 

“She supported the child, cared for it tenderly, did all she 
could to educate it. That child was Annette—whose picture you 
see in the paper here! 

“Martruda Welby struggled on for ten years. Then came her 
last illness. She saw that her end was not far. Then, and not 
before, she sent for me, knowing that I would know. 

“T received at this woman’s bedside, in a little bedroom, in an 
unfashionable part of the city, that original document of a 
morganatic marriage, if you please, between Arthur Bannister and 
Martruda Volnycz. Two generations! Was it a descendent bar 
sinister? Do not ask me. 

“She placed her daughter’s hands in mine—that little slender, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, beautiful child who afterward grew up 
as my ward Annette Divine—that had been the assumed name of 
her mother; it served as well as any. For years, this child's 
mother had known, or had had reason to know, that she could 
gain a fortune any time she liked. She had been too proud. But 
now, seeing her own life about to end, she became possessed of 
the great fear of a mother for her offspring. 

“And then Martruda the second, the mother of Annette, told me 
to go across the room and open a certain old, old chest she had 
there, iron-bound, with heavy hinges and a great metal lock. She 
drew the key from beneath her pillow where she kept it in a little 
chamois bag. I opened the old box—and I found there the 
ermine coat! 

“*Take it out,’ said Martruda to me then. ‘Put it about the 
shoulders of my child. It is hers. Her mother gives it to her. 
It shall be hers when she marries, as it was intended for me when 
I married. It is the imperial robe.’ For what shall the world 
do if there be not mothers? Poor girl, she was dying then. Out 
of her head? I do not know. 

“I adopted her child as my ward. I came to love her very 
much. As to her own history, I left her in absolute ignorance. 
She never saw the ermine coat again, until she found it, I say, 
by accident, in my own quarters, when she came there. 

“But love would have its course again. She grew up. She 
met a lover. So at last I was obliged to tell Annette what I have 
told you. Then she knew whence had come the money that had 
made her one of the heiresses of our city. I sent for her intended 
husband, and told him the truth. We went over the whole case 
together. He was worth her. We decided that the past should 
bury its own dead. They were married yesterday.” 


i ee pe WALLACE sat for a long time, musing, his white 
head bent, before he concluded. 

“ ‘Annette,’ I said to her, ‘you are not to wear it—unless—’ 

“She rose, and she flung the great garment about her shoulders, 
fastened once more the ancient clasp at her throat. She was very 
beautiful. 

“‘But if I take it as—as the robe imperial?’ 
trembled not so much. 

“Ves,” I eaid 

‘So be it.’ That was her answer. 

“Race, nor time, nor country—woman does not change. And 
so there is succession, so there are heirs. So there is property— 
so there are lawyers. The priest, the doctor and the lawyer 
should have still tongues.” 


Her voice 








ie OUTH TRIUMPHANT,” is the alluring title of the spirited new novel by 

George Gibbs which begins in the next, the January issue of this magazine. 
You will find the story well named, for the gifted author of “The Splendid 
Outcast” and “The Vagrant Duke” has in this new novel achieved 
wonderfully buoyant and vivid work that will capture your interest at once. 
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Unrest for 


This graciousness caused 
quite a furore among 
, _ the local middle class, and 
‘+ quite a few heads were 
turned in consequence. 


the Weary 


“Woman has made her bed,” observes 
Dorothy Parker,“—-and now she 
wants to take it up and walk.” 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


Illustrated by ELLSWORTH YOUNG 


F you were to go by what the newspapers say—and when 
you come right down to it, what else is there for you to do? 
—you gather that the recent and widely practiced war amounted 
to little better than nothing at all. The more liberal of the 
editorial writers tolerantly admit that in its way, it was moderately 
snappy for an impromptu event, but certainly nothing to get 
excited about. The real punch lies not in the war, but in what 
the newspaper wits so whimsically nickname the aftermath. The 
world-wide unrest due to the inevitable post-war reaction—to 
take the very words out of the editors’ mouths—is the thing that 
every right-thinking citizen should work himself up over. For 
that is the thing which is held responsible for all the trouble 
that gets into the papers, the myriad upsets which, in the good 
old bellicose days, were shown by the eminent journalists to be 
the results of I. W. W. propaganda, Bolshevist influence and the 
workings of German agents, can now be directly traced, by the 
same indefatigable sleuths, to the current international fad for 
unrest. You may have thought, in your amateur way, that the 
war messed up things pretty thoroughly; but it was as practically 
nothing to the jazzed-up condition of affairs caused by the present 
spirit of restlessness. 

And as the leading journals so clearly point out, no sex has 
been harder hit by the unrest epidemic than the wittily termed 
fair one. The modern woman is getting so that she must have 
her daily bit of unrest or she can’t feel really herself. The rest- 
ful, sheltered life of a married woman with four children, a 
Swedish maid, a furnace man and a husband to bring up no longer 
possesses for her the idyllic appeal that it used to have. She 
yearns to close the door behind her with a dramatic bang, the 
way Nora does in the last act, and go out into the great world, 
there to do bigger things. It is never specified just what these 
things are; it is merely stated that they must be bigger. 


You see, the war came along and gave woman her chance to 
work; and what with posing as Stricken Belgium in Red Cross 
tableaux, organizing bazaars and picking up dropped stitches, she 
has been completely spoiled for a life of peace-time idleness. 
And she is now in rather a nasty frame of mind about it. Her 
unrest has reached the stage of chronic insomnia. Whatever her 
station in life, she feels that she ought to get off somewhere 
else; when she chose her way of living, she is convinced that she 
took the wrong turning. Or if you didn’t think that those last 
two were so good, you might say that she has made her bed, and 
now she wants to take it up and walk. 

Why, with all this unsettled condition of affairs that there is 
so much talk about, you can see for yourself that the admittedly 
contented woman is one who acknowledges herself to be hope- 
lessly out of things. It has reached the point where to tell a 
woman that she is not in a state of mental restlessness is about 
as dangerous as to tell her that she is not intensely sensitive, 
—and that, to any woman, is always fighting talk. 

Of course, all this is just the most general kind of information, 
gathered from the papers, the magazines and the graphically 
illustrated current history displayed at the motion-picture emporia. 
They are my authorities for going about making statements 
cn so broad a scale. But if you want to come right down to 
the concrete, the most cursory of glances will convince you that 
the feminine unrest movement has hit our own suburb of Bram- 
bledale and left it practically flat. 

You take our bridge club, for example—and if I do say it 
myself, you couldn’t find a more representative group of modern 
women. We have always prided ourselves, and pretty justly, 
too, on being right up with what is afoot in intellectual circles; and 
so, naturally, we have gone in for unrest in no small way. Indeed 
our fortnightly gatherings have become less bridge festivals than 
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She took up rhythmic dancing, but 
Mr. Homans, who is one of those 
men who care for nothing but busi- 
ness, felt rather strongly about it. 


unrest demonstrations. During every meeting the prevailing senti- 
ment is voiced by at least one member, who says: “I don’t know 
just what I want to do, but I feel that I must do something.” 

A newcomer, I often think, would be apt to gather that the 
phrase was the club slogan. It is always uttered as impressively, 
as if it were being said for the first time, and the listeners nod 
gently, wearing tender little smiles the while, as if to say that 
they understand only too well. There is a dreamy silence after- 
wards, and everybody starts noticeably before resuming the card 
game—you can see that it entails no mean effort to hold tossing, 
restless thoughts down to such humdrum matters as taking a 
partner out of a doubled one-heart bid. Unrest has worked sad 
havoc with the local bridge-scores. 

The more advanced among us have not let the thing stop with 
mere fruitless yearnings; each has taken at least one try at en- 
larging her life. And absorbing it is, too, to watch the ways 
in which the various restless ones are affected; it removes what- 
ever of monotony there might otherwise be in the situation. 

Take the case of Mrs. Massey, for instance. It is, really. 
only logical for one to consider Mrs. Massey first; everybody 
in the club does, including Mrs. Massey. In its “What Society 
Is Doing” column, the Brambledale Inquirer frequently refers 
to her, without fear of contradiction, as a social leader. And 
that is, as a matter of fact, putting it but mildly. Mrs. Massey 
is pretty generally regarded by her fellow townspeople as the 
woman who founded society. 

The question of who it was that appointed Mrs. Massey to the 
position of social arbiter has never been definitely settled; it is 
usually accepted that she assumed the 
post voluntarily. Certainly she has every 
qualification for it by birth; she was a Miss 
Gurridge—one of the Watkins Glen Gur- 
ridges, she is always careful to specify 
before her marriage; and though I 
don’t have much time to keep up with 
such things myself, I have managed to 
pick up from her conversation that the 
social position of the Gurridges is a trifle 
higher than that of the Bourbons. It is 
often hinted around the bridge club in un- 
mistakable terms that, if she cared any- 
thing at all for metropolitan life, our 
Mrs. Massey could walk right in on New 
York society and be rated well up among 
the first three hundred and fifty of the 
fgur hundred. 

But she generously elected to stay in 
Brambledale and act as social censor for 
us. And no one could say that she has 
not given every satisfaction; the only 
criticism one could offer is that she has 
been conscientious perhaps to a fault in ‘ 
her discharge of her duties. It is she who 


— 


decides just who stands any chance of 
being who in Brambledale society, 
You cannot move to our town and 
hope to crash in on the local social 
whirl without being officially ap. 
proved by Mrs. Massey; not even a 
letter from your pastor will get you 
by, if she does not feel that she can 
conscientiously pass you into the Best 
People. Her attitude has caused quite 
a little hard feeling among the bour- 
geoisie, but as Mrs, Massey said at the 
very beginning, she really cannot be 
expected to consider that. Her one 
aim has been to keep our little set 
really exclusive, to prevent any out- 
siders from burrowing their way in; 
and so well has she succeeded that 
the Brambledale elite, including hus- 
bands, when assembled, is just the 
right number for four tables of bridge 
and one of double Canfield. 

But since she fell a prey to the 
spirit of the times, Mrs. Massey hasn't 
been the same at all. She was one of 
the first of us to feel the urge to 
broaden her life, and she went about 
doing it in that thorough way which, 

as she points out, is one of the Gurridge characteristics. It all 
began, it seems, with her waking up in the night and wondering 
if, after all, she was doing the fair thing by the community. The 
old order of things was passing, the newspapers had convinced 
her; and really, with one metropolitan society leader after an- 
other writing for the magazines, or taking up interior decorating 
in a commercial way, or threatening to go into the movies at any 
minute, and with all the Sunday-supplement pictures of the re- 
maining kings and queens clubbily shaking hands with their sub- 
jects, it did seem as if exclusiveness were not half what it used 
to be. To borrow her own words, it came upon her just like a 
flash—Mrs. Massey has quite a turn for an apt simile—that the 
truly aristocratic thing, these days, is to be democratic. From 
there she worked by easy stages up to the conviction that she 
could find outlet for her newborn cravings in working to make 
Brambledale safe for democracy, as the old battle-cry had it. 
Naturally it is markedly difficult to start right in being one of 
the crowd when for years one has displayed a queenliness of 
bearing which would have made Marie Antoinette seem like Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn; but Mrs. Massey went gamely ahead. Her 
first move was to bow painstak- 
ingly to all those whom it had 
been her former habit to regard 
with that slightly pained expres- 
sion with which one strains to see 
through an unpleasantly cloudy 
pane of glass. This graciousness 


She sought a higher career in her art. 
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caused something of a furore among the local middle class, I 
understand, and not a few heads were turned in consequence. 
For to have one, whose previous behavior toward them always 
implied that they had advanced cases of influenza, suddenly 
stop them on the street and solicitously ask after the children, 
was, you can see for yourself, more than enough to drive the 
social climbers wild. 

But this was not enough for Mrs. Massey, as her unrest 
developed; she panted, if one can picture a Watkins Glen Gurridge 
as panting, to do something really big for the town, to promote 
the modern get-together spirit, to draw all 
the inhabitants into one hearty revel of 
democracy. It was, she really feels, in- 
spiration itself which gave her the idea of 
organizing a pageant on her front lawn, a 
real community affair in which the entire 
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population of Brambledale could take part. Of course, when she 
said the entire population, she didn’t go so far as to include those 
living on the other side of the railroad tracks; she conceded that 
democracy could be carried too far—as she said, Jook at Russia. 

So that was the way our pageant started. “The Spirit of 
Brambledale,” it was called, and it showed everything that had 
happened in the history of the town from the time of the 
Indians on. There was no little discussion as to the historical 
accuracy of the first part, many holding that there never had been 
any Indians in the vicinity. But so large a percentage of the 
local little boys had Indian suits that it seemed a shame not 
to use them; so the Indian episode was left in, and very pictur- 
esque it was, too, introducing the Dance of the Spirit of the Corn, 
performed by eight talented little girls dressed as ears of golden 
bantam. 

The pageant was intensely symbolical all the way through. 
There were, of course, such familiar characters as the Four 
Seasons, Father Christmas and Columbia—the last played, as was 
only fair, by Mrs. Massey herself. But with these exceptions 
practically everybody in the cast represented the spirit of some- 
thing that figured in the rise of Brambledale. There was the 
Spirit of the Fields, in whose train came groups of children cos- 
tumed as some of the most popular vegetables; the Spirit of 
Education, leading a ballet costumed as several of the elementary 
studies, such as Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography; the Spirit of 
Progress, with its followers, the Spirit of Artificial Irrigation, 
the Spirits of Gas and Electricity, and the Spirit of the Graded 
Crossing. It was, as you can imagine, exceedingly difficult to 
devise crépe-paper costumes that would show at a glance just 
what the wearers represented. However, Mrs. Massey settled 
things by declaring that not much attention need be devoted to 
this, as we must pay the audience the compliment of leaving 
something to their imagination. 

I am afraid, though, that she was perhaps over-complimentary, 





for most of the spectators seemed to be enveloped in a dense fog 
as to what the more symbolic touches were all about. You see, 
Mrs. Massey unfortunately forgot that the majority of the 
audience was composed of the bourgeoisie, it being a. strictly 
democratic function, and one does have to make everything so 
plain for them. 

It was this, I am sure, that was in part responsible for the 
fact that the pageant was not the success that it should have 
been, considering all the work that went into it. Save for those 
episodes in which their own relatives took part, the spectators 

showed a pronounced waning of 

enthusiasm after the first hour or 

so. And the length of the thing 

was a trifle ill-considered; but when 
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from the discovery of America to the nomination of Harding, it 
runs into time. A good many of the nouveau riche portion of 
the audience had to leave before the first half was over, on 
account of not daring to keep their chauffeurs up any later. And 
by the time the pageant came to its big climax, with Columbia, 
leading the Spirit of Brambledale by one hand, presiding over the 
League of Nations (impersonated by the members of the bridge- 
club)—by that time there were but two or three rows of filled 
chairs left. 

But Mrs. Massey was not downcast. “The Spirit of Bramble- 
dale” was, she affirms, a big thing for democracy, besides putting 
so much crépe paper in circulation; and as long as her front lawn 
is in such a state that it doesn’t matter what else happens to it, 
she plans getting up another pageant, to be called “A Masque 
of Democracy.” In the meantime she is going right on with her 
home-democratic movement, though on a smaller scale. Only 
yesterday I saw her taking her upstairs maid for a drive in her 
motor. They both seemed to be a little at a loss for subjects of 
conversation, but I don’t doubt that they were having a delight- 
ful ride. 

Mrs. Massey is really our stellar example of the big things 
that this strange new restlessness can spur a woman on to do. 
There are several club members who have been even more uneasy 
in their minds than she, but have not had the call to broaden 
their horizons in so spectacular a manner. However, they have 
accomplished a great deal, in their way. Mrs. Skeen is a notable 
case. It was no surprise to the other club members when Mrs.’ 
Skeen started out on a larger life, for we always thought sae 
had it in her—indeed, we have said so to her face, time and 
time again. Mrs. Skeen is of a pronounced artistic bent; even 
as a child she felt the impetus to draw, and she still has hanging 
in her guest-room several copies of Gibson pen-and-ink heads 
which she made as a girl, and which a good many people have 
had some difficulty in distinguishing (Continued on page 114) 
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WO timber-jacks dropped off the blind baggage of the mid- 

night limited at Eagle when the train slowed up for the 
station. Their boots crunched into the cinders at the same time 
—and at that moment, too, a heavy object hurtled through the 
air between their heads. Both of them dodged. The missile 
struck the side of the car behind them with a hollow thud and 
fell to the ground. 

An instant later a brakeman lay motionless against the bank 
which flanked the tracks on the side opposite the station. On 
his temple was an ugly bruise, and beside him lay a rusty iron 
coupling-pin. It was the same missile he himself had hurled. 
On the return trip it had made its target. 

The night-riders, dead-heads from the big timber woods of the 
Upper Peninsula, bent over the brakeman breathlessly for a 
moment. Then one of them spoke, the elder of the pair. 

. “My God, he’s dead!” he said in a hoarse voice. “Aint that 
ell?” 

“Well, he tried to get us,” replied the other in a smoother 
tone, one that held the indefinable quality of youth in it. “It 
was self-defense, wasn’t it?” 

“Ssh!” ° 

At the warning both flattened themselves against the bank, bu 
a flare of white light from a pocket flash-lamp illumined their 
faces unmercifully, and a crisp voice called out: “Get up!” 

They caught a flicker of light on a revolver-barrel, and obeyed. 
The man with the flash-lamp approached and played his stream 
of illumination on the still face of the brakeman. 

“Uh, huh!” he exclaimed. “So you beaned him, did you? 
Which one of you threw that pin?” he demanded suddenly and 
fiercely. 

The two timber-jacks looked at each other and their lips 
closed tightly, as if by mutual consent. 
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“Oh, well, you'll talk—later,” spoke their captor. “Come on 
with me—this way. Hey there!” he shouted to an indistinct 
figure, crouched beside the engine. “Come on, Frank. I’ve got 
the two of ’em. You hustle for Doc Gardner. He’s in the station, 
now. Just drove up to the train. The brakey is croaked, all 
right, but let the doctor look him over, anyway. He’ll be a good 
witness.” 

Just one hour later by the clock in the steeple of the town 
hall in the town of Eagle, two timber-jacks dropped one after 
the other from the window of the county jail, into the four feet 
of mud and water beneath. One of them wore a red shirt and a 
pair of brown corduroy trousers, the other a dingy gray shirt 
and blue denims. The man in the red shirt staggered as a log, 
nosing its way blindly downstream, bumped him in the hip; but 
he grasped the log with a throaty chuckle of delight and sprawled 
out upon it. 

The other man struck out, swimming powerfully, straight 
across the river. 

“So long!” he muttered. 
told you. And give me six hours’ start, at the least. 
‘:” 

“All right—so long!” was the murmured reply. 
for dead-heads!” 

After that there was no sound save the watery murmur of the 
Eagle River, bearing on its bosom millions of feet of spruce and 
pine and hemlock, southward bound—and two “dead-heads” of 
human form. In the window of the county jail, so carelessly 
built upon the very brink of the river, showed a twisted bar, 
wrenched aside from its rotted brick sill. One hour of confine- 
ment, and then liberty! 

They had separated for two reasons, these river-men. One 
was because the man in the red shirt could not swim, and it fell 
to his lot to float downstream on a log; the other was that the 
man in the: gray shirt was heading back for the State line as 
straight as he could—and he could swim. 

Neither of the pair had answered any of the questions put to 
them by their captor, Sheriff Banks of Eagle. They had been 
so mute that in disgust he had called them “dead-heads,” the last 
epithet of contempt to a river-rat, signifying the worse than 
worthless water-soaked logs that float treacherously below the 
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wiry marsh-grass which grew thickly about the 
shack. He gathered an armful, carried it jp. 
side, then carefully closed the broken door 
from within. A little later a disreputable 
water-soaked bateau glided out from under the 
sagging double doors at the river end of the 
shack. It tilted to one side rakishly, and one 
end hung low in the water, the other stuck up 
at a peculiar angle. The bateau appeared as 
if it had rotted in the water and muck so long 
that grass and moss had begun to grow from 
the seams and along the sides. 


ARGIE WERDEN, a dripping nymph in 

the neat, tight-fitting bathing suit she 
wore, poised on the flume-box of the millrace 
at Dan Rawlins’ sawmill on the Eagle River and 
took one final dive into the raceway. The 
water boiled and gurgled through the flume with 
powerful suction, telling of mighty power, feed. 
ing to the rumbling turbine, underneath the 
mill. But the girl swam against this current 
hand out, hand in, flashing her delicately tanned 
arms in long, clean strokes that drew her ahead 
despite the current. She swam under the over- 
hanging branch of a poplar, clutched it and 
drew herself out, shook her streaming hair, and 
with a squeal of sheer delight ran to the door of 
a pine shack that stood on the bank of the 
raceway. 

It was six o’clock of a June morning, the 
morning of the escape—some fifteen miles up- 
stream on this same Eagle River—of Nervy 
Hastings and Dick Laney from the Eagle 
County jail. Margie Werden, the swimmer, had 
been up for more than an hour. She had helped 
prepare breakfast for four husky men, her uncle 
Daniel and his three helpers, who had taken 
the sawdust road, north, up-river, at five-thirty. 
They had gone to cut out a boom of pine saw- 
logs from the pulp-wood drive that was drib- 
bling down from the evergreen country, far 
upstream. Margie was to have the day to her- 
self, alone. 

After her swim, a hasty rub-down and a hal!- 
hour in the sun, drying her fine-spun chestnut 
hair, she went directly to the mill. It pleased 
her to let her imagination carry her on its own 
sweet business. She was alone, and she was 








He saw a man in a bateau 


surface of the stream, a menace to drives and drivers alike— 
laggard logs, sinking inch by inch as the water weights them down. 
But the epithet had failed to break their silence; and the 
Sheriff breathing dire things against them both, left after learn- 
ing nothing but their names. 

Their names were Nervy Hastings and Dick Laney. One of 
them was just turning twenty-six; the other was thirty-six, but in 
height, weight and general markings they bore a close resemblance 
to each other. Both wore mustaches which had once been pert 
and dashing but had become rather straggly in the past few days 
of beating down the line. Both were light-haired, their beards 
mingled red and brown, sandy. Except for the difference in their 
clothing, they looked very much alike. A stranger, seeing them 
at different times similarly clad, would be puzzled to tell them 
apart. 

The younger man, he of the floating log, spread himself like a 
turtle, to keep the log from whirling him into the water, and 
after he had floated a few hundred feet he grasped eagerly at an- 
other bit of timber that his fingers touched, and hugging the two 
logs together, lay across them, his feet and hands dragging in the 
water. In this manner he floated for more than three hours, 
until the first hint of dawn appeared, and then he paddled him- 
self toward shore. 

He made a landing at the edge of a dense tamarack swamp 
and immediately pushed his way into its gloomy recesses. When 
he emerged, it was downstream half a mile, near a tumbledown 
boathouse into which he battered his way with a stone. He came 
out again almost at once and began pulling up handfuls of the 


. «+ plunge over the crest 
of Rawlins’ dam and come out of the smother below it. 


monarch of all she surveyed, sawmill, raceway, 
flume and dam, river, logs and lumber-piles. 
It was a day for adventure, for romance— 
whether anything really happened or not. 

The telephone in the mill office was ringing furiously, when 
she entered. Gayly she tripped to the instrument and removed 
the receiver with a chirruped: “Hello!” 

“Yes, this is Rawlins’ mill..... No, he’s gone—upriver. 
I’m his niece Oh! Yes, I’m listening Killed a 

Ves, I got it..... Nervy Hastings and—who? 
Not—Who? Dick Laney Oh! Yes, I heard. A red 
shirt and brown corduroys Yes, I'll watch. Oh, say— | 
what became of Dick—Hello! Hello! I say—” 

Slowly she hung up the receiver, and her fingers trembled and ] 
her face was white as she stared at the now silent instrument. j 

“Dick Laney!” she repeated in a choked voice. “Oh, Dick, you 
didn’t do it, did you? Dick!” 

For a long moment she stood irresolute in the center of the 
room. Then she whirled to the door and ran out through the 
planing-room with its silent steel machines, through the rough- | 
sawing room and out to where a heavy log-carriage still bore 
rough-barked timber ready for the steel teeth of the giant buzz- 
saw that confronted them. 

From there it was but a step up onto the level of the flume- 
box, an elevation which.commanded the broad sweep of the river 
upstream and showed her, at her right, the curving crest of the 
dam, which ran diagonally across from the mill to the opposite 
bank. At the other end of the dam was the log-sluice, through 
which were threading, now, the wood-pulp logs, coming thicker 
and thicker each day that passed. The drive was on. 

At her hand stood two levers, one of them controlling the flow 
of water through the flume. The other one, by means of a 
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stout wire cable stretched through a pipe underneath the dam, 
worked the gate of the log-sluice two hundred yards away. 


Thoughtfully she regarded the two levers. The first one was 
pushed halfway down, showing that the flow in the raceway was 
partly shut off. The other was erect, indicating that the log- 
sluice was wide open. The flow of the stream was diverted, 
largely, to the other side of the stream. 

Margie Werden knew exactly what it meant to touch those 
levers. They controlled the mighty current of the Eagle River. 
Twenty pounds’ pressure on either, and the flow of the stream 


would swing farther to right or left. It belonged, now, to the 
right, toward the log-sluice, and that was why the levers were so 
placed. 


Slowly and deliberately the girl pulled the flume-lever erect, 
and a deeper, responding, growling roar from the turbine under 
the mill was her reward. For a few moments that was all—then 
the logs began to do queer things. They swerved to the sawmill 
side of the stream, slowly, but irresistibly drawn by the changing 
current. 

Margie shoved the other lever far down, and the logs swirled 
violently toward the mill—not quickly, but after a time. Some 
of them dribbled toward the raceway entrance, hesitated, bobbed 
along its dike that separated it from the river itself. Others, like 
blind fish, nosed along the shore until finally 
a’ few formed a loose jam at the entrance of 
the raceway and effectually blocked them- 
selves and others from entering the race. 

A look of satisfaction came over Margie 
Werden’s face as she saw the jam. She had 
closed the river tight. There was no way to 
pass the sawmill, now, for a man, on a log or 
in a boat, unless he chose to hurl himself over 
the dam. 

The water, although it flowed with a roar 
over the dam, was not high enough to carry 
logs over. And below, the falling water 
crashed on rock, fuming and steaming as it 
gathered itself and raced on, downstream. 
Three hundred yards below the dam, the 
river narrowed and became raging, racing 
rapids. 

Margie Werden sat down on the flume-box 
and waited, her chin in hand. Before her 
mind’s eye floated a vision, the picture of a 
beardless, sunburned boy, her play- 
mate of childhood days, her school- 
mate later, and finally her sweet- 
heart. That was Dick Laney, farm- 
er’s son. He had been her neighbor, 
in those days before his widowed 
mother died—and before he “went 
bad,” as his elder brother Art 
Laney put it. 

Unconsciously Margie raised her 
head and gazed westward over the 
rounding hills. Her gaze was 
directed toward that little sandy 
“eighty” that was once the Laney 
farm. Over there, too, she had 
lived, until her uncle, who was her 
guardian and protector, had built 
the sawmill and she had insisted on 
spending the spring and summer season at the 
pine shack where he lived. 

“Dick Laney,” she murmured again, as if she 
could not believe the name she had heard over 
the phone. “Dick, you couldn't have done it. 
Killed a man? It must have been the other man— 
Nervy Hastings. The man in the red shirt and 
brown corduroys.” 

Almost as she spoke, she started up, and her 
glance swept riverward across the gathering field 
of logs. She had caught, from the tail of her eye, 
sight of some object that was not a log, floating 
in the midst of the timber. It was a bateau. But no figure 
showed in it. It seemed to be empty, drifting, and surely it was 
water-logged, a derelict. It floated awkwardly, one end low in 
the water, the other sticking up at a peculiar angle. Slowly it 
bobbed and edged its way among the logs, floating nearer and 
nearer, and still Margie Werden stood, hands on slim hips, and 
watched it, curiously. 




















Once she opened her mouth as if to cry out, but closed it again, 
with a look of doubt upon her face. Her voice would not carry 
against the roar and rumble of river and turbine. She sprang 
from the flume-box and stepped out on the dike, walked up its 
narrow pathway half the length of the race. The bateau was 
within a few yards of midstream, floating a bit toward the mill, 
in the direction which the logs were now drifting. It began to 
look as if it might drift to the raceway. 

But the bateau struck against the rim of the loose jam, stopped 
and sidled, bumped its length along a log, tilted upstream from 
the pull of the current against its keel, and lay still. Once it 
rocked slightly; then a head rose cautiously over the gunwale; 
and after a swift glance that seemed to take in the whole horizon 
and the foreground too, it rose higher. Hands appeared, a 
pike-pole clutched in their grasp—and Margie Werden gasped 
as she saw the figure of a man in a red shirt stand erect in 
the bateau and shove with the pike-pole at the lingering logs, 
to put his craft outstream. He was heading for the crest of 
the dam! 


HERIFF BANKS, of Eagle, galloped his horse onto the bridge 

below Rawlins’ sawmill just in time to witness a remarkable 
sight. He saw a man in a bateau, a red-shirted man, plunge over 
the crest of Rawlins’ dam and come out of 
the smother below it, still right-side-up and 
with his pike-pole in his hands. He saw a girl, 
clad in a short khaki skirt and a blouse of the 
same material, go flying down the sawdust road, 
past the end of the bridge, and speed down 
the bank, where a pathway wound about the 
buttress and beneath the bridge. 

After the Sheriff had recovered from his 
first astonishment, swearing an oath that 
sounded with admiration rather than anything 
else, he dismounted and went to the rail of the 
bridge. But he was not prepared to witness 
another spectacle, and he even forgot to draw 
his pistol from its holster as the, bateau bearing 
the red-shirted man safely out of the boiling 
vortex of the dam, reared up, when almost to 
the bridge, tipped violently to one side, then 
shot away at an acute angle, capsized entirely 
and floated bottom upward. 

For an instant that was all; then a 
head appeared, hands churned at the 
surface of the stream, a hat floated 
after the bateau—shoulders rose from 
the water, broad shoulders clad in a 
red shirt that clung to them tightly. 
They rose higher. The man in the 
red shirt seemed to be rising straight 
out of the river. He came out until 
his hips were clear, as if propelled 
from beneath by some invisible, mighty 
hand; then he sank slowly, his hands 
waving, body bent, legs working in the 
motion that the Sheriff could not 
mistake. He was treading a _ sub- 
merged log under his feet. 

“A dead-head!” the Sheriff ex- 
claimed. “He struck a dead-head, and 
now he’s on it himself. Well, I'll 
be— Hey! Look out there, man!” 

The red-shirted one had gone down 
again. Apparently his feet had slipped 
from the water-soaked log. He was 
out of sight again for an _ instant. 
Sheriff Banks, with an uneasy glance 
about him, began to remove his coat, 
then he stopped, for in swinging 
around, he had caught sight of a flying 
figure running up the shore below the 
level of the bridge-road on the stony 
beach. It was Margie Werden, but 
the Sheriff scarcely recognized her at first. She had cast off 
her skirt and was ripping off her blouse as she ran. In an- 
other moment she flashed out from under the bridge, her feet 
splashing water—a figure all in white, slim, crowned with a gleam- 
ing coil of hair; and then she plunged into the stream and struck 
out, with a swift overhand stroke for midriver. 

The Sheriff gripping the rail of the bridge, with both hands, 


Margie Werden 

sat down on the 

flume-box and 
waited. 
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one coat-sleeve off, stared with bulging eyes at her. His glance 
came back again to where the man had disappeared, and with an 
exclamation that was little more than a wild yell of encourage- 
ment, he waved his coatless arm at the man in the red shirt. 
Once more he was atop the log and fighting it as it twisted. Hip- 
deep, he trod with desperate plunging steps to hold his place on 
the dead-head. Once he slipped downward, threw up his arms 
to catch his balance as the dead-head bobbed its lighter end 
up, the other dragging low. The movement cost him his foothold, 
and he slid off a second time. 

The girl struck out quartering against the flow of the current. 
She had covered half the distance between shore and the man 
on the log when he plunged the second time beneath the water. 
His disappearance seemed to lend her greater speed. Her hair 
had come loose, partly uncoiled, and she shook it wholly free. 
A thick braid trailed behind her. 

“By thunder she’s some swimmer!” the Sheriff told the world. 

And that was all he said. He had sense, had Sheriff Banks, 
sense enough to hold his peace and not shout wild directions 
which would only confuse and hinder the rescuer. He stood 
tight and swore to himself, under his breath, over and over 
again—and forgot to put his coat back on or take it off. His 
horse nosed inquiringly, at his elbow, but he ignored the beast. 

For the third time the streaming head and shoulders: of the 
man in the red shirt rose to the surface, and for the third time, he 
rode the dead-head. Margie Werden, pausing in her swift stroke, 
for an instant, called out to him. 

“Fight hard!” she cried, “Fight hard, I’m coming.: Dick, fight 
hard!” 

But he was weakened from the fight already, and his only 
response was a gesture of his hand, waving her away, a gesture 
that seemed to say: “Go back; don’t try to save me.” 

It cost him his balance, that gesture, and down he went again. 

Again the girl spurted, and this time, when the man’s head 
came to the top—and no more—she was close to him. She swerved 
her course sharply downstream. She reached out and grasped a 
flailing hand. It shook free from her grasp. She lunged and got 
it again, and switching her head with a jerk, she brought in front 
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just in time to witness 
a remarkable sight. 


of her the end of her braided hair—and thrust it into the fingers 
that were outspread, limply rejecting the offer of life. : 

The fingers closed upon the braid. The other hand cam up 
and joined its clasp to that of the first. The man rolled over 
on his back; the girl struck out swiftly, and sharply for shore. 

Sheriff Banks threw his coat on the floor of the bridge and 
ran—to the utter surprise of his horse who stood tethered to 
nothing, with a drooped rein—ran to the sawmill side of the 
river, toward which the girl, with her burden, was heading. 

It was a fight now, a desperate one. The weight of the half- 
drowned man’s body on Margie’s hair drew her head back terribly, 
tautening the muscles of her neck so that it constricted her throat 
and made her breathing difficult. But she swam, strongly and 
steadily; and the man’s face came above water. He spewed out 
water from mouth and nose, gasped and gurgled and began to 
breathe. His position, arms stretched high above his head, as he 
lay flat on his back, helped his lungs to fill with air, and in a 
moment he spoke, between coughs and labored intakes of breath 

“The minute—I feel—you weaken—I’ll let go.” 

The answer was a burst of speed from the swimmer; then she 
settled into a slow but steady breast-stroke. She could not use 
the over-hand, the crawl-stroke with which she swam so well. 
If she did, the man’s weight would pull her head under. .She made 
slower progress in consequence. Once she turned a bit down- 
stream but swerved sharply upstream again, as she found that 
going with the current allowed the man who clasped her braid 
to sink. 

To keep him afloat she had to cut almost full against the 
current, whose force, even then, carried her, with a side-drift, 
downstream. Once she turned over on her back to ease the strain 
on her neck and swam this way, barely moving at all. He spoke 
again. 

“You know—I'm not Dick. 
ings. You’re mistaken—I—” 

His sentence was drowned in water. Margie had been forced 
to change her stroke. Her arms were tiring. They moved 
more and more slowly. The shore seemed to whirl before her 
eyes. She became aware of a booming voice coming out of 
nowhere, shouting out. 

“Keep coming, girl. 
that’s the girl!” 

It was the Sheriff, standing to his armpits in the stream, reach- 
ing out toward her—but she did not see him. She scarcely realized 
that anyone was there. 

The last few feet she moved as one half drugged, her arms like 
leaden bars weighing tons. Her neck ached as if it were being 
twisted off her shoulders. Black flashes passed before her eyes. 
Then—suddenly the drag was released and the strain ceased. 

Wildly she turned and made a feeble lunge downstream. A 
strong hand had caught her arm and drew her up, clasped 
her about the waist and lifted her aloft. Up and up and up 
she seemed to be lifted, until she clutched out wildly at the 
air, fearing to fall; and then things became blurred, went 
entirely black 
The rumble of voices reached her at length through a fog 
of drowsiness against which she struggled ineffectually to 
open her eyes. One she recognized at once. It was the 
heavy booming voice of Sheriff Banks. 
“What I want to know,” he was saying, “is why in blazes 
you tried to shoot the dam, anyway? That was the first 
darned fool thing you did—and why didn’t ye 
swim, instead of stickin’ to that dead-head, when ye 
got throwed out?” 

“T can’t swim,” replied the other voice in tones 
that caused an extra beat of her heart and gave 
her strength to open her eyes a bit. “I shot the 
dam because—well, I told Nervy I'd give him 
six hours’ start, anyway. And I figured the time 
was hardly up. I didn’t see you, till you struck 
the bridge. But how’d you come to get him, after 
all?” ; 

“Humph!” grunted the Sheriff. 
into town and give himself up.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the other man. 

Margie Werden turned her head to look at him. 

She had placed herself now; she was no longer suspended in thin 
air, floating up, up and up and hanging by a thread, about to fall 
into a bottomless abyss. She was on a cot in the odorous pine 
shack beside the mill. Ay 

She caught a glimpse of a clean-shaven, boyish face adorned 

with a blond mustache, in profile, against (Continued on page 115) 
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The Farm and the Woman 





The story of Mrs. Fabyan and of Riverbank, 


a farm that is a commercialized hobby. 


By MARGARET FOLEY 


OME seventeen years ago Colonel George Fabyan bought a 

ten-acre farm in the Fox River valley—one of Illinois’ rich- 
est farming districts. In seeking a location two specific require- 
ments had to be considered: the new home must be near Chicago, 
so that Colonel Fabyan’s business routine need not be seriously 
disturbed; and it must be near a small lake or river. The little 
farm was ideally situated—filling all requirements. The pictur- 
esque Fox River ran through the grounds; an old-fashioned, 
rambling house, squatting contentedly on its green carpet, shed 
a “homey” atmosphere; the transportation facilities were excel- 
lent. - 

The little farm was christened “Riverbank” and turned over 
to Mrs. Fabyan to operate. A small portion of the land was 
under cultivation; three ramshackle greenhouses were on the 
place—and a few chickens, some half-dozen ordinary cows, the 
same number of goats and a few hogs. 

Such was the beginning of what is now one of the most famous 
farms in Illinois. Riverbank’s ten acres have grown into five 
hundred, one hundred and twenty-four of which are under culti- 
vation. Riverbank is famous for its blooded cattle and dairy 
products, and for its pure-bred hogs, poultry and farm produce; 
greenhouses, prolific grain-fields and stock-farm—all are managed 
by Mrs. Fabyan. 

From the scientific point of view Riverbank is no less renowned. 
In the Riverbank laboratories perplexing problems are worked 


out with one definite purpose in view—finding out why certain 
products miss fire commercially, why they do not pay. If an 
experiment is a failure, it is repeated often enough to result in 
a definite conclusion; and all findings are given to the public 
through publications interested in that particular branch of work. 
Various kinds of research work keep many trained minds busy. 
The average Riverbank pay-roll includes about one hundred 
employees. 

The old farmhouse has been practically rebuilt. Hospitality is 
the keynote of Riverbank, and the latchstring is always out. Part 
of the original ten acres has been turned into a park, where dur- 
ing the summer months those animals which are Mrs. Fabyan’s 
special pets revel in the glorious out-of-doors. During the cold 
weather they are housed in the winter garden adjoining the 
greenhouses; but when the flowers bloom and the birds sing, they 
too are put out in the open. The cages are scattered about the 
grounds, Mollie, Patsy and Mike being given the place of honor 
on the lawn near the house, where they can chatter wisely to the 
passer-by. Equally interesting are the cinnamon bears Tom and 
Jerry, and Louise the gray wolf. Then there are the coyotes, 
foxes and alligators—ostriches and deer. Peacocks strut proudly 
about, and with pheasants, macaws and Australian doves, lend 
color to the picture the entire farm presents. 

The development of the farm has all been a labor of love. 
Riverbank is really a commercialized hobby, or perhaps I should 
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as large as Riverbank, there is a great deal of such work 
to be done. However, if idle days do come, the men 
are sent into town to work, and their pay credited to 
the proper department.” 

Early in the game Mrs. Fabyan decided that the only 
way to farm profitably was to have registered stock of 
some kind, and she chose Jersey cattle and Berkshire 
hogs. With Jersey cattle the quick money is made on 
the cream, milk and butter; the hogs are sold for breed- 
ing purposes and for the market. Mrs. Fabyan con- 
centrated on the “show” type of hogs, as in the pure- 
bred animal you get better results for breeding purposes, 
and the animals sell for a price many times in excess of 
the regular market. 

Mrs. Fabyan made a point of studying the character- 
istics of the different types of pure-bred animals. The 
blooded herd was started with twenty cows. Six sows 
and one boar were purchased, and a herd of one hundred 
and fifty hogs was soon built up to choose from for the 
stock shows. Mrs. Fabyan exhibits her animals regularly, 








The old Dutch windmill that grinds the grain for Riverbank. 


say a series of commercialized hobbies. The distinctly farming 
end is Mrs. Fabyan’s province; she personally supervises all farm- 
ing activities. The scientific and research work are under Colonel 
Fabyan’s supervision. Our story, however, has to do with “farm- 
ing,” the woman’s work. 

“T was born in a small town,” said Mrs. Fabyan. “I have 
always been fond of the out-of-doors. In my girlhood days I 
would frequently come down in the morning in my riding habit 
and oftentimes ride the greater part of the day. When I married 
and went to the city to live, it almost killed me. Hotel and apart- 
ment life smothered me; society bored me. I longed for the 
country. My grandfather on my paternal side was a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer and from childhood days I’d loved his farm. I’m 
never as happy as when tramping through the fields, a dog I like 
by my side. When I'm very tired, tramping or riding rests me 
more than anything else. 

“T loved Riverbank from the first—the location was ideal; and 
of course I was delighted with living in the country. At the 
beginning I ran the farm simply with the idea of supplying our 
own needs. We improved and enlarged the house and turned part 
of the grounds into a small park. It was delightful work. Many 
of the things I tried doing began, perhaps, simply as fads; but for- 
tunately I like doing everything and I could not confine myself 
to any one thing. Consequently, before I realized it, my numer- 
ous hobbies were becoming realities, and Riverbank was mother- 
ing many activities. 

“Then I determined to put the farm on a commercial basis, 
for any such undertaking must have a very definite commercial 
value in order to hold my interest. I knew that Riverbank had 
some wonderful money-making possibilities. As the farm grew 
in acreage and activities increased, I saw that in order to operate 
successfully, I must build an efficient organization. So the farm 
was incorporated, in order to carry it on as a 
business, all transactions going through a gen- 


and her cows and hogs usually take purple ribbons. This 
is a very lucrative branch of farming, for the progeny 
of pure-bred animals is very valuable. 

Mrs. Fabyan has the distinction of being the only woman on 
the board of the National Dairy Show association. She is a 
director of the Jersey Cattle Club of Illinois and a member oi 
the famous Saddle and Sirloin Club of the Chicago stockyards. 

Making the chicken-farm pay has been one of the biggest 
problems. Even now it is somewhat of an uncertainty. When any 
particular department of the farm misses fire financially, however, 
it is treated as a problem; so the chicken-raising department is 
just now under close observation. Over four thousand chickens 
have been raised this year. Mrs. Fabyan specializes in Leghorns, 
for she considers them best for market purposes; moreover they 
lay more than the average hen, and the egg has a more delicate 
flavor. Turkeys, guinea hens and mallard ducks are raised for 
home consumption. Very few of them are sent to market. Milk, 
cream, butter and eggs are shipped regularly to Chicago. 

The pigeon-loft is a profitable as well as fascinating hobby. The 
loft is really maintained to furnish squabs for the market, 
but as Colonel and Mrs. Fabyan belong to a “Flying Club” many 
pigeons are trained for flying purposes. This year the Riverbank 
pigeons were entered in the yearling (pigeons born this spring) 
race, which is one hundred miles, and won it. Many interesting 
stories are told about these races. Recently in a two-hundred- 
mile race the birds had to fly against a very strong wind. One 
of the club members had a lot of birds out, and none of them 
came home until very late at night—some did not return at all. 
A full week later one poor pigeon came dragging back, its leg 
shot off and one wing cut through. Another, badly wounded in 
the head, came home days after the race. During the war, 
carrier pigeons were trained at Riverbank for government work. 

Mrs. Fabyan is furthermore very fond and proud of her dogs— 
English bulls, West Highland terriers—sires of which were im- 
ported from the old country—and police dogs. She has one of 





eral -office which is under the supervision of 
a secretary, a clever young Scotchwoman, and 
her assistant. I am the manager and over- 
seer. Incorporating also afforded us protection 
in relation to liabilities in connection with the 
employees and in the handling of - business 
generally. 

“All activities are departmentized, and each 
department must pay its way. The business of 
every branch goes through the general office. 
For instance, all eggs, poultry, milk, butter, 
flour, squabs, flowers and so forth have tickets 
which go through the office and are credited to 
their special departments. Not an ounce of 
food is used on the place itself without pass- 
ing through the regular channels and being 
properly credited. The same method is used 
in handling outgoing products. This offsets the 
running expenses of the various departments, in- 
cluding feed, labor, repairs, insurance and inci- 
dentals, of which accurate accounts are kept. 
Every building must be insured as well as kept 











in excellent repair. Carpenters and painters are 
retained the year round. Naturally, in a place 


. Fabyan looking over her Berkshires. 
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the finest police dogs in the country. The Riverbank kennels 
would arouse any dog lover’s enthusiasm. 

The story of the greenhouses is no less interesting. With the 
criginal holding came a greenhouse—or rather three small green- 
houses—all in a more or less dilapidated condition. They were 
thoroughly repaired and converted into an experimental laboratory. 
Nine gardeners tried to make them pay—and failed. A call was 
sent to the Department of Agriculture at Washington for the best 
man available; he came, and has been there ever since. That 
was ten years ago. A spacious new greenhouse was built. The 
average cost of maintenance 


Articles for both interior and outdoor use are made to meet 
all needs. The Riverbank grounds are decorated with them. All 
kinds of unusual tables, benches and chairs are scattered about. 

At the recent National Conference on concrete-house con- 
struction, a gathering of architects and concrete men from all over 
the United States, Mrs. Fabyan had the honor of furnishing the 
exhibit for a room. She has been asked to serve on a committee 
at the Own Your Own Home exposition which is to be held in 
New York next spring. 

It is interesting to know that even the stone bridge that crosses 





has not been over one hun- 
dred dollars a year, and it is 
still in excellent condition; 
the upkeep on the old range 
of greenhouses—covering no 
more space than the new one 
—was from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars a 
year: once again this verified 
the Riverbank theory that 
there is only one way to do 
a thing and that is the right 
way. Otherwise you lose 
both time and money. 

There are six greenhouses 
on the farm, all money- 
makers; roses, carnations, 
violets and ferns are the 
specialties. The flowers are 
shipped to the Flower Grow- 
ers’ Association in Chicago, 
and from there are sent all 
over the country. The 
beautiful winter garden, con- 
necting with the greenhouses, 
is a lively spot during the 
cold weather, for then it be- 
comes the home of the 
animals kept outside during 
the summer months. 

Another source of revenue 
is the pasture lands. Recent- 











ly one hundred and fifty 
lambs were bought and 
turned out to graze. Lambs 
for “feeders” should be 
bought in Illinois and vicinity in the latter part of August, and 
kept as late as there is grass for grazing. They should fatten in 
ninety days. Of course, lambs must be shipped back to market 
and the freight paid both ways. But there is a chance of making 
a goodly sum if the market is right, and little danger of losing— 
for idle pasturage is a dead loss. 

While the crops of wheat, corn, oats, rye and alfalfa are 
abundant, none is on the market, as it takes an immense amount 
of grain to take care of Riverbank stock itself; and some is also 
used in providing for human needs. The “grill” alone cares for 
twenty to twenty-five men; and Engledew cottage, where the 
employees in the scientific department live, houses sixteen to 
twenty people. The villa and other Riverbank houses must also 
be provided for. So the old Dutch windmill, beautiful and 
picturesque as it is, has a mission in life and must justify its 
existence. It grinds all the grain used at Riverbank—the whole 
wheat for flour and cornmeal, and the grain used for the animals’ 
feed. This mill is very old and quaint. It was originally owned 
by an old Hollander in York Center. It had to be taken down 
piece by piece, each carefully numbered, and set up again. 

Vegetables of all sorts are raised on the farm, but none are 
sent to the market. It takes an immense amount of food to 
carry fifty to sixty people—three meals a day—throughout the 
year. Yet Riverbank’s gardens supply the demand. 

Mrs. Fabyan’s pet hobby, commercialized, of course—is cement 
work. This she considers a thing entirely apart from farming. 
The work is original; the pieces are done in all colors and finished 
by a secret process, Mrs. Fabyan’s discovery. It is very different 
from anything else on the market, and all hand work. The work- 
shop is filled with all sorts of interesting pieces in the making. 
Mrs. Fabyan has in her employ an Italian, Silvio Silvestri, who 
is a very superior workman. She does her own designing, and 
some of her pieces have attracted national attention. She is said 
to be the only woman in the country doing this kind of work. 





Mrs. Fabyan and two of her prize Jerseys. 


the river was built by Riverbank workmen. Riverbank has its 
own quarry, where stone is crushed for the Riverbank roads. 

“While this sounds like a pretty big undertaking, all these things 
can be done in a small way and made a success of,” said Mrs. 
Fabyan. ‘Each department can be taken individually and made 
a financially big thing. People often ask me what I like doing 
the best. The thing I am doing is the thing I like best at that 
particular moment. I have a personal interest in each River- 
bank activity—I love to watch it grow. A person may have 
many outside interests, yet still do the things she likes in the 
amusement line; it simply means systematizing one’s working- 
hours. I manage my own house besides. That is purely mechani- 
cal. I see my cook at a certain hour each morning and give my 
orders for the day. My menu is never changed. We always 
provide plenty for guests, and I always think that what satisfies 
us will please our friends. This simplifies household matters to 
a remarkable degree.” 

On summer mornings Mrs. Fabyan, dressed in short skirt, 
sturdy shoes and a sport hat, may be seen tramping through the 
fields—usually a dog at her side. In the winter a warm coat, 
knickerbockers and high boots are the usual costume. . She has 
a cozy little office away from all the other buildings, where she 
does her planning. This is her “silence room,” and no one ever 
trespasses. 

Mrs. Fabyan says that the only complaint she has to make is 
that the days are too short—there are not enough working-hours. 
She feels that people can do any amount of hard work if they 
make of it a pleasure, not labor, and that farming is a woman’s 
work—sane and healthful. Being out in the open air steadies 
the nerves and helps one to face life cheerfully. 

Riverbank is in truth a hobby—commercialized—a farm run by 
a woman, and a farm that pays, a small community where every- 
one seems happy and content, a modernized, commercialized 
Arcadia! 


























By FRANCES NORVILLE CHAPMAN 


Illustrated by WILLIAM FISHER 


HIS isn’t Dalrymple’s story, although in effect he was the 

chief protagonist of the little drama which discovered to 
the world “The Girl at the Window,” by Jan Vermeer, or one of 
his school. As a matter of fact, Dalrymple almost immediately de- 
cided against the authenticity of the picture, but as he found it 
in Alethea Bigelow’s musty parlor, where she had hung it to hide 
a hole in the wall, Brookmounters to this day refer to it as “The 
Bigelow Jan Vermeer.” At any rate, Dalrymple’s discovery led 
to the relinquishment of his hopes of becoming even a passable 
painter, and established him as a judge and critic, which was a 
good thing for Dalrymple and for art. 

In his youth Dalrymple had studied at home and abroad; he 
wandered around the European galleries for a few years, form- 
ing delightful friendships and developing a critical taste which 
made him view his own work with growing disfavor. However, a 
change in the fortunes of his family brought him home, and he 
settled himself in a Boston studio, where he painted scores of 
pictures, trying in vain to make his hand express his vivid sense 
of fellowship with light and distance, transparent cloud and 
hovering shadow, the play and interplay of everything that de- 
lights the eye and soothes the senses, only to realize that his work 
was just good enough to escape being very bad indeed. 

It was the summer he was painting along the rocky coast of 
Gloucester that he met Mrs. Bessie Lightower—from ‘“Brook- 
mount, Missouri, U. S. A.,” as all of her luggage was plainly 
marked, thus indicating foreign travel. She also boasted that she 
had “come East” every summer for fifteen years and had never 
been to the same place twice. 

She was immensely interested in Dalrymple’s paintings—as in- 
deed what wasn’t she interested in, that remarkable lady, with her 
flawless complexion and inquiring mind. She must have been 
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about fifty-five, but the most casual acquaintance always referred 
to her as “Bessie Lightower,” and through the agency of dyes, 
corsets, curling-tongs and untiring massage, she had almost man- 
aged to hold in subjection the evidences of an age which only 
asserted itself in the threat of a double chin and a tendency to 
puffiness when she fox-trotted with the young girls on the hotel 
piazza, or went birding and botanizing with the school-teacher 
colony. If she made one think of a tough peach “done up” in 
a rich syrup, there was always the agreeable surprise of finding 
that the preservatives had not destroyed her original piquant 
flavor. 

She seemed to know a good deal about pictures, and she had a 
flair for artists, writers and musicians, tracking them down with 
unerring directness. She amused Dalrymple, who thought her 
vulgar and original. One of his paintings of the rocky coast 
reminded her of “a scene back home”; as she lived in the prairie 
country, he found it difficult to visualize the “scene.” However, 
she promptly declared that he should paint her portrait, dismiss- 
ing his protest that he was not a portrait painter. “I don’t like 
the general composition of this sea picture,” she said—which sur- 
prised Dalrymple, as he hadn’t liked it either. “But,” she con- 
tinued in her downright way, “anyone who can paint spray and 
rocks like that can paint me.” And as faith and fortune were at 
low ebb, Dalrymple accepted the commission in a spirit of bitter 
mirth. The thing couldn’t be much worse than some others he 
had painted on order, and there was at least a definite fee in sight. 

Nature had endowed Bessie Lightower with an imagination that 
must achieve its conceptions undiverted by ridicule or blame. 
The name Lightower was an acquisition, how substantial she had 
not realized until old Hiram Lightower died and she began to 
clip her own coupons. Thus after posing on the rocks at Bass 


















































I don’t like the composition of this sea 
picture,” she said, but anyone who can paint 


rocks and spray like that can paint me,” 
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Bessie laughed harshly. 
thing in Brookmount. 


Point, sitting beside the open window of her hotel room, and 
standing before the long folds of a velvet curtain which she 
had ordered for the purpose, she suddenly declared that if the 
portrait were to be done at all, she ought to be in her proper 
setting, which was in her home “out West.” 

“Tt’s hot as fury there in September, but we'll pack up and go 
right straight away,” she announced. 

Although she was a good twenty years Dalrymple’s senior, he 
regarded her firm mouth and widow’s weeds with suspicion and 
protested weakly, but Bessie gave him to understand that when 
she wanted a thing, expense was no object, and then added 
bluntly that she had worn semi-mourning for over ten years as 
a symbol of her enfranchisement from a rather disagreeable situa- 
tion into which she had no intention of putting her spirited 
neck again. 

“Anvway, I want you to see my pictures. I bought every single 
one of them myself, most of them before they were dry on the 
canvas. I usually know whether or not I want a thing without 
any beating around the bush. Of course all my pictures aint 
strictly modern. I’ve three Turners and half a dozen Monets 
and some of the Barbizon school, and one Millet—and I don’t 
want any more of his. They may be art, but they’re ugly and 
I don’t like em. However, the Turners are the prizes of the 
lot. Next to them I like my Americans best; perhaps it’s because 
of the personal touch of having known the painters. I’ve got 
so many they’re overrunning my house, but I haven’t got a 
real daub in the lot, if I do say it. 

“I want to get the town interested in building an art gallery,” 
she went on. “I can’t swing it myself financially, and it wouldn't 
be a good thing for the town if I could; but I thought while you 
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“With that picture, you were the biggest 


She snapped her fingers. 


were out there painting my portrait, you might stir up their 
interest. With my pictures and what Alethea Bigelow’s got, we 
might make a start in a small way. And by the way, I believe 
I've discovered a Turner among Alethea’s pictures. She’s an 
old friend of mine out home, poor as poverty and kind of a fool, 
but she’s got a house full of good things her grandfather brought 
over from England. She wont sell anything, not on account of 
sentiment or because she appreciates them or knows their value, 
but she is pig-headed and pin-headed to boot. However, I've 
talked with her about the gallery, and she’d be willing to lend 
her things and eventually leave them to the town.” 


ROOKMOUNT was one of those thriving towns of the 
Middle West so surprising to the provincial Easterner, There 
was much wealth but no culture. It numbered about fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and was growing, clutching, grabbing, like a 
lusty, rowdy boy, defying precedent and convention with all the 
healthy insolence of youth; and on every side was the evidence 
of the progressive determined spirit of Mrs. Bessie Lightower. 
The Lightower Block topped every building in the town; there 
was the Lightower Opera House, the Lightower Neighborhood 
House, the Hiram Lightower Memorial Hospital. She had started 
a playground; she had been president of the Culture Club since 
its organization; she was the stay and support of the rector of 
St. Anne’s; and she was even agitating the building of a crematory 
in the Brookmount Cemetery, to say nothing of the bold sweep of 
imagination that proposed an art gallery in their midst. 
Her home, her first daring flight after the demise of the un- 
lamented Hiram, was, from an architectural standpoint, rather 
dreadful; but to Dalrymple’s surprise, her pictures were really 
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beautiful. The Turners were unmistakably Turners; and she had 
selected the best examples of the modern American painters; 
there were literally hundreds of them, and in its way the collec- 
fion was unique. Despite her vulgarity, Dalrymple grew to like 
her, to like her racy, colloquial English, even to admire a courage 
and shrewdness that he himself most fastidiously lacked. 

“Alethea Bigelow’s got home,” she announced one day after 
Dalrymple had established his easel in her west parlor. 

“Who is she?” he inquired absently. 

“Qh, she’s one of the girls—about five years older than I am, 
but we're all girls out here as long as we stay single,” Bessie 
chuckled. “She’s got those pictures I told you about; her pictures 
aint as good as her furniture and china and silver, except that 
Turner. She’s been visiting her cousins in Sedalia,” her talk 
leaped along, elliptically. ‘She goes once a year, usually in the 
summer when they don’t: want her, and she stays about a month. 
They'd be glad to have her with them all winter, but she has 
pride, and she is as stubborn as a mule, and because she’s poor 
and it would mean a good deal to her to stay all winter in a 
warm, comfortable, up-to-date house, she wont do it. She’s kind 
of a bore, but we're all used to her. I’d be glad to help her, take 
her on trips and have her stay here with me, but I don’t even 
dare make the offer.” 

“Isn't she rather foolish? . ... If you could keep that pose 
just one moment—” Dalrymple murmured. 

“Of course she’s foolish; she always was—always doing the 
most unexpected things which don’t make her a bit interesting, 
only upsetting and tiresome. She’s pitiful too, in a way. I 
offered to buy that Turner from her, but I could see I had hurt 
her feelings, and the next day her old black Hannah lugged it 
over here and said Miss Alethea sent it with her love. I sent it 
right back, but she refused to let me have it on any other terms. 
I want you to see that picture and tell me if it really is a Turner.” 

“Are you so sure of my judgment?” Dalrymple smiled. 

“I’m banking on you. Do you mind if I knit?” 

“Please knit,” Dalrymple implored. “Only try and keep the 

se.” ' 

“All right.” Bessie settled herself in her high-backed chair and 
continued. “I'll take you over there pretty soon. She lives all 
alone in that big white house down Arbor Street. I guess she’s 
about the only person in this place over fifty who lives in the 
same house she was born in. In the old days the houses were 
pretty flimsy affairs, but Alethea’s grandfather built that house, 
and when I was a little girl, it was the show place of the county. 
He was a funny old Englishman, and I haven't an idea how he 
came to settle out here. He was rich and was considered stuck-up; 
he never did a lick of work, nor her father either, for that 
matter; and they grew poorer and poorer. When ’Lethea was 
young, she was rather pretty, but she never married, and she 
lacks spunk, and so things have gone to rack and ruin..... 
How you getting along with that eyebrow, or whatever it was you 
were fussing about? I’m getting a crick in my neck.” 

“Capitally!” Dalrymple laid down his brush. “That will do for 
today. What were you saying about Miss Alethea Something-or- 
other?” 

“I knew you weren't listening.” Bessie 
rolled up her knitting. “Wash your hands, 
and we'll go around there now. You'll like 
her old house; it’s about the only one here 
that has any real atmosphere.” 

As Bessie had predicted, Dalrymple found 
the old Bigelow house full of atmosphere, 
most of it of an undeniable mustiness. Every- 
thing was worn and old and a little tipped. 
The rooms were filled with a haunted silence 
that triumphed over any outside noises. An 
old negro opened the door and shuffled into 
the parlor before them, her filmed eyes blink- 
ing painfully as she raised the shade, letting in 
a stream of afternoon sunshine which licked 
the jutting angle of old mahogany, gilded the 
tarnished frames, burnished the scattered blues 
and greens of the faded carpet. 

“What did I tell you?” Bessie mouthed in- 
audibly, detecting Dalrymple’s interested 
glance; but before he could reply, she continued in a loud voice: 

“Well, Alethea, you’re back, I see. I’ve brought Mr. Dalrymple 
around to call. He’s painting my portrait, and I’ve shown him 
all the sights of the town, which didn’t take long, and I thought 
perhaps he’d like to see your things. I especially want him to 
see that Turner.” 





At this blunt introduction Dalrymple turned to find Alethea 
Bigelow regarding him with anxious, round blue eyes. She had a 
puffy little face with a retreating chin, and queer little dents and 
hollows around her lips and nose. It looked like a play-face, 
battered and worn but still retaining some of its infantile pretti- 
ness; and when she opened her mouth to speak, or crinkled her 
wide blue eyes in a smile, it was as surprising as though an old 
doll had suddenly become animate. 

“Why, certainly, Bessie,” she twittered. “I’m sure any friends 
of yours are always welcome here. Do take this chair and let me 
raise the other window; I don’t know why Hannah didn’t make 
you more comfortable.” 

“Oh, we’re all right,” Bessie interrupted. “Now just take a 
look at this, and then tell me if I know a Turner when I see it,” 
she continued as she led Dalrymple into the back parlor. 

After a little study, he shook his 
head. “I’m sorry,” he said, smiling. 

“Then it aint; that’s all,’ Bessie 2 
replied in a tone of bitter disap- 
pointment; and Dalrymple found a 
delightful flattery in her instant ac- 
quiescence. ‘Well, you go ahead 
and look around and see if there’s 










The Clarion pub- 
lished an account 
of Alethea’s find- 
ing the picture. 





—- anything else worth seeing 
‘ while Alethea tells me 
about her Sedalia visit,” she 
commanded as she drew her 

chair beside the open window. 
Dalrymple didn’t find many of 
the paintings in their heavy tar- 
nished frames worth much con- 
sideration; but the old oak and 
mahogany, even in its lopsided 
shabbiness, was remarkably good; 
and as he paused at 
a little table which 
held some fine glass, 
he bent forward to 
examine more closely. 
then _ straightened 
himself with a sudden 

° exclamation. 

“What’s this?” he 
stammered as he 
reached out and touched a cheap, broad Mission frame which 
held a small painting of a girl standing by an open window. A 
shaft of yellow light fell on the face in the picture and touched 
a small white jug which stood between the window and the figure. 
In the background hung a map drawn with wonderful precision 
and detail. The face of the picture (Continued on page 116) 








Olivia Rossetti—and a 
League of Nations 


The International Institute of Agriculture was the first real 
League of Nations. The prominent part played by Olivia 
Rossetti Agresti—niece of the poet Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
—in the realization of this great project is here most 
attractively described by a distinguished American writer. 


By 


HOSE of us whose memories go back to the Eighties can 

recall the tidal force with which a new influence swept over 
our land and through our houses, bearing away before it the 
decorated ginger-jars, macramé lace mantel-flounces, jigsaw 
brackets, stuffed furniture and heavy curtains, nailed-down carpets 
and tied-back skirts and bustles, to make way for slender Burne- 
Jones maidens in slinky gowns of faded green and yellow, Beata 
Beatrice’s on the walls, Morris chairs and “art” papers and hang- 
ings. It had all the force of a social revolution, that influence, 
translated though it came to us somewhat obscurely through 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Bunthorne and Oscar Wilde, with all the 
“precious” connotations of the esthetic time-spirit. It rid us 
permanently of “refined French gray,” rediscovered for us the 
relation of art to life, put color again into a drab world and led 
the way for the greater Japanese revival which came after. 

That influence was the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood with its: dis- 
ciples; and Ruskin was the high priest thereof. Back of all the 
lesser names and cults were the greater ones—William Morris, 
Holman Hunt, Swinburne, Burne-Jones, Rossetti. 

However time may rate the individual contribution of this re- 
markable group, their collective service can never be exaggerated; 
it can never even be appreciated except by those who lived through 
that transition and underwent it. In the perfect vernacu- 
lar, they “started something”—started it at a crucial moment, 
against the whole inertia of a machine-industrialized age; and how- 
ever the form has varied, the thing they started has never stopped 
since. Theirs was perhaps the first insurgent cry of the modern 
spirit for a return of that beauty which steam and iron were fast 
driving from a world subdued by its own vast material conquests. 

Anyone seeking, then, in the dull Victorian day for a picturesque 
environment into which to be born could hardly have done better 
for herself than did the subject of this sketch—in selecting the 
very heart and soul of the movement—the Rossetti household, 
to be born into. 

Revolutions and Rossettis had already had more than an allit- 
erative affiliation. The grandfather of Olivia Rossetti was the 
Italian patriot-poet and political exile Gabriele Rossetti, who had 
been condemned to death by the Bourbons of Naples and had 
escaped to England—a name beloved in Italy today which has 
raised monuments to him. 

William Rossetti, the younger brother of Dante Gabriel and 
Christina, was as unlike a revolutionist as possible—a man of 
letters, who held a post in the Civil Service through a long life- 
time. In writing of his famous brother he somewhere describes 
him as “the pharos of our family;” but if Dante Gabriel was the 
lighthouse, William was the steadfast and unshaken rock on which 
securely rested both the lighthouse and all the other members of 
the illustrious family. 

With such a father, with the daughter of the distinguished 
English painter Ford Madox Brown for her mother, with Swin- 
burne celebrating her birth in poetry and born into a household 
where all these great names swarmed like bees, a child might be 
considered fortified against a commonplace life—even under 
Victoria. 

But besides the great artists and. writers, the Rossetti home 
had guests of another stamp, and nourished another influence not 
less potent to affect impressionable youth. The memory of the 
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grandfather made every exile sacred to a Rossetti, and their home 
the natural shelter of every poor Italian refugee fleeing trom 
political persecution. 

Thus the young Rossettis grew up with the family tradition 
constantly renewed and kindled by contact with those who 
suffered, in the spirit and teaching of Mazzini, for liberty. Such 
an environment, working upon such imaginative material as these 
young minds, was bound to lead to picturesque results. Olivia and 
a still younger sister became “intellectual anarchists” of the 
purest type, in what would have been their schooldays in more 
prosaic families. The Rossetti family dispensed with schools. 
William Rossetti has recorded that “Olivia had no schooling,” 
which did not in the least prevent her walking up, all uneducated, 
to take the Oxford examinations with her brother, as a matter of 
course, later on. The father notes the fact without comment. 

It has been well said that “there is something wrong with a 
young man who is not a radical in his youth.” And anarchism at 
this time was the food of many generous souls. In far-off New 
England, a somewhat older child, impeccably reared, fired by 
Stepniak and the underground railroad, thirsted, about this time, 
to go to Russia and throw bombs. Meantime she was incapable 
of killing her own mosquitoes. 

More fortunately situated for action, or merely more intrepid, 
the young Rossettis proceeded to translate faith into deed, and 
for a while enjoyed an intense apostolic career, which I think can 
have resembled nothing so much as the secret zest of Stevenson's 
Lantern-bearers, The excitement and the fearful joy must have 
lain largely in those hidden lamps of faith they carried to the 
edge of unknown perils. Of this period William Rossetti has 
written: 

“Crescit eundo. The love of freedom, which in my father took 
its course towards constitutional monarchy, and in myself towards 
theoretical republicanism, launched my children upon the tumultu- 
ous waters of anarchism; social democracy had been tried and 
found wanting In 1893 a book was issued entitled ‘A 
Girl among the Anarchists,” by Isabel Meredith. This book is 
in fact written by my daughters Olivia and Helen, and it gives, 
with fancy names and some modifications of details, a genuine 
account of their experiences.” 

He recounts that he and his wife had considerea, with some 
misgivings, the course to adopt in training their children, and 
had decided on the whole that time would correct their excesses, 
and it was “a pity to chill our youngsters in their generous 
enthusiasms The plan which we followed with our children 
has succeeded: the excesses and fantasticalities of anarchism have 
shredded away, while they remain free-minded, open to new im- 
pressions and exempt from class-prejudices.” 

Today it would be difficult to find anyone less swayed by red 
revolutionary sympathies than this ardent Italian patriot—unless 
it might be that remote incendiary ally, her New England sister 
in anarchy. 

An amusing consequence of this transient excursion into anarchy 
William Rossetti relates, as his daughter tells it with twinkling 
eyes to this day. In going to Genoa from London, somewhat 
later, by way of Turin, she was timed to reach that city on the 
day of an exhibition to be opened by King Humbert; as she was 
taking her place in the train in London, a man whom she hardly 
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knew by sight (he figured under the name of “Limpet” in the 
pook) accosted her, claimed acquaintance and was bent upon 
entering the same carriage. He was a police spy. Olivia repelled 
his advances, spoke to a railway official and got him sent about 

his business. He then telegraphed to the police at Turin that a 
suspicious character was about to make her appearance there and 
might be dangerous to the Royal Majesty of Italy. 

On reaching Turin, Olivia was detained and marched off to a 
police station and her luggage rigorously overhauled. It contained 
neither dynamite, revolver nor stiletto, and after some question- 
ing and the consequent losing of her train, she was allowed to 
proceed to Genoa. Here, as I myself witnessed unmistakably, she 
was shadowed by the police: if we started in a cab to see sights, 
a detective started in her wake in another cab. The matter 
elicited some notice from the Italian newspapers which were 
good enough to compliment the personal appearance 
of “the grandchild of the illustrious poet-patriot 
and refugee Gabriele Rossetti,” and in some 
English papers as well. An Italian mem- 
ber of parliament, Riccardo Selvatico, 
wrote, asking for details on which he 
could found a question to the 
Minister. The police-agent in Lon- 
don was held to have exceeded 
his duty and was reduced to a 
lower post. As the wife of an 
Italian subject domiciled in 
Italy, Olivia is now an Italian 
subject. 

That, I believe, was the 
last echo from those young 
adventures into idealism, 
except such enduring ones 
as may arise from the 
friendship of Kropotkin 
and other great construc- 
tive minds. But time 
which chastened the form 
of the Lantern-bearing 
game never dimmed the 
fire, which was to brighten 
into a steady passion of 
service to humanity. 

Olivia Rossetti married 
one of the brilliant young 
Italian refugees, Antonio 
Agresti, novelist and poet, 
and now for many years a 
member of the staff of the 
Tribuna, the leading Roman 
newspaper. He has lately twice 
been a visitor to America, with 
the Press expedition and with the 
Economic Commission. 

This marriage returned Signora 
Agresti to her second country, where a 
second destiny awaited her; she moved to 
it as if by appointment, pausing just long 
enough in between to write a Life of the Italian 
painter Giovanni Costa, which is a model of 
biography, and then passed on to Rome, where 
she took up the task of art-criticism. 

And here in Rome stepped in the deus ex 
machina, which in this case was literally the 
machine itself. If the typewriter had never been invented, I 
have often speculated as to what would have become of the 
International Institute of Agriculture on this particular day of 
which I write. The founder of that. Institute would probably 
maintain that the typewriter would have had to be invented if 
only to serve the purpose of deus on this occasion. In any case, 
what happened was this: 

Typewriters were not plentiful in Rome, those days, I can 
sorrowfully record. One went, manuscript in hand, to a certain 
little shop in the Via Due Macelli, and there rented either a 
machine or a typist or both. Before that little shop one day a 
cab stopped and deposited a stranger. 

It has lately been so much the fashion to describe every one of 
our political office-runners as “Lincoln-like” that the term has 
become one of.reproach; but David Lubin actually was a man 
like Lincoln—the only one I have ever known. And David Lubin, 
that great, all-too-inadequately appreciated American (at least in 
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Olivia Rossetti Agresti 








America), speaking no tongue but his own, without a pull or push 
of any kind, had come to Rome, bringing with him a great idea. 
On this day David Lubin wanted a typist; he wanted one, as he 
wanted everything he ever did want, that minute. All, with Lubin, 
was quick and imperative necessity, admitting neither obstacle 
nor delay, though he could spend years preparing the foreground 
for such action. He had now just come from spending twenty 
years working out the little answer to the question of who 
established the-market-prices of staples of agriculture—a question 
upon the answer to which depended the general economic structure 
of the world. -He had pursued this answer from center to center 
half round the world, and worked it out during all the years in 
which he had been growing from a foreign-American baby into 
an Attleboro school-teacher, a cowboy plainsman, and then a 
Californian vinegrower and merchant-millionaire. And that answer 
(including pretty much everything from creation to 
the present moment) had carried him from gov- 
ernment to government, beginning with our 
own (which of course exercised its prerog- 
ative to make short work of a dangerous 
genius), to France, which took too 
long to make up its mind, for his own 
impatient one, and thence to Rome 
itself, mother of civilization. 
There a young man had newly # 
come to power as ruler whom 
the astute Victoria had long 
ago described as the “most 
intelligent young man in 
Europe.” The same star 
that had guided Lubin 
to Rome, had led him to 
the little shop on the Due 
Macelli, on the very day 
when there sat typing the 
one woman perhaps in all 
Europe best fitted for his 
purpose, capable of grasp- 
ing his great program. 
She was capable, more- 
over, of self-surrender in 
a great cause—and Lubin 
was no easy taskmaster; 
no man can afford to be 
who serves a great idea. 
He spared nobody—himself 
least of all. 
From that moment of meet- 
ing in the little shop, for 
sixteen long, arduous years, 
Signora Agresti became his right 
hand: hers-was an office which 
comprised the duties of secretary, 
translator, interpreter. She sat be- 
side him in the conferences of the 
Institute translating the foreign speech; 
accompanied him on his journeys for the 
Institute; watched over the Institute in his 
absences or his illnesses, for Lubin was already a 
man stricken with death, kept alive by the force 
of his great idea. In the very last hour of his 
life, summoned by Mrs. Lubin, to his bedside, 
it was she who looked up for him in the diction- 
ary the meaning of the word cornucopia which 
his dying vision mystically associated with America—“America, 
the pourer-out of riches for all mankind.” 
David Lubin lived to see his great idea established as the first 
living League of Nations to date—a clearing-house for the nations 
of the world, in the beautiful little palazzetto built by the King 
of Italy and endowed by him. There representative of fifty-eight 
nations sat assembled, working in amity and concord for the 
economic progress and peace of the world—a concord which 
not even the great War disrupted. 
I was present when, sitting on a little trunk in a hotel room, 
Lubin gave to the press of the world his first interview, conclud- 
ing by solemnly warning us that if one of us mentioned his 
name instead of the King of Italy’s, as father of the great idea, 
he himself would deny it. He reckoned without the King of 
Italy—a man hardly less great in his way and no whit less 
generous than Lubin himself; the one head of government with 
sagacity to comprehend in all its scope, (Continued on page 110) 
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GAY ZENOLA MACLAREN 


O you have difficulty in remembering Sister Carrie’s wedding 

anniversary date, or what it was that Mother wanted you 
tc bring home from town? If so, you probably wouldn’t care 
for the vocation that Gay Zenola MacLaren has created. Think 
what it would mean to learn one play—every character, every 
gesture, every bit of stage business—from seeing it performed 
three times. Then add thirty more plays to your mental equip- 
ment without seeing the text of one of them. That is what Miss 
MacLarea has done. 

A lot of folks throughout the country, for one reason or another, 
do not see Broadway every season. Recently, through the new 
profession Miss MacLaren has created, these people have had the 
latest Broadway successes taken to them in the shape of the 
most successful plays in the theaters of that well-known street. 

Does Laurette Taylor or Jane Cowl or Fay Bainter appear in 
a new play this season? If so, the ‘“‘provinces’—as New York 
likes to call everything west of the Harlem River—will hear it 
on their Lyceum courses this winter. And the people of the 
country and of the smaller towns will hear it next summer when 
they gather by thousands in the big Chautauqua tents. 

Miss MacLaren comes to New York each fall and attends per- 
formances of the new plays. If she finds one that she likes,— 
or, to be more exact, that she thinks her audiences all over the 
United States will like-——she goes back twice. By that time she 
has every line of the play, every bit of stage business. A week’s 
rehearsal by herself, with her room for stage and the walls for 
audience, and she is ready to present it to the public that is eager 
to see and hear new plays that will not go on the road for a 
year, perhaps two. 

It was quite by chance that Miss MacLaren discovered the 
peculiar gift that she has developed into a profession. As a little 
girl she was able to imitate everyone she met. Then, when about 
fifteen, she attended her first play and entertained her family by 
giving most of it on her return. She went back again and be- 
came letter-perfect in it. Then a friend who chanced to hear her 
suggested that she give the play before one of the local clubs. 
She has been giving them ever since. 

There is not a State. in the Union—and scarcely a city—where 
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She Puts It Over 


About Gay MacLaren’s unique pro- 
fession—that of reproducing complete 
plays with only herself in the cast. 


MAY STANLEY 


By 


she is not known. Her audiences have included miners of Arizona 
and Alaska, fashionable clubs in the large cities, special recitals 
before theatrical organizations, the huge Chautauqua audiences all 
over the country, and the still larger audiences that she entertained 
in the first training-camps when the youth of this country donned 
khaki. When the Panama Canal was being dug the United States 
Government sent her to take the newest plays to workers in the 
Canal Zone. She was so successful that she was sent back twice 
while the “big ditch” was being dug, appearing in the club-houses 
for workers that dotted the Zone. 

“T guess I’m just a sort of human phonograph,” is Miss 
MacLaren’s explanation of her unique gift. ‘I have found that I 
can remember anything if I can just visualize it. For example, if 
I cannot remember the gesture that accompanies a speech, I can- 
not remember the words. Memory with me is a matter of mental 
photography. If I wanted to remember the amount of the fare 
from New York to Chicago, I wouldn’t try to remember it in 
dollars and cents. I couldn't do that. I'd visualize the setting, 
the man who told me the amount, what he looked like, his sur- 
roundings. To recall that picture would give me back the man’s 
words when he told me what the fare was.” 

The plays that have had a long run on Broadway are the same 
plays that are popular throughout the country—proving, Miss 
MacLaren says, that David Harum was right when he contended 
that: ““There’s as much human nature in some folks as there is in 
others—if not more.” 

“Such plays as ‘The Music Master,’ ‘Bought and Paid For,’ 
‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ ‘Daddy Long Legs’ and ‘Turn to the Right’ 
are always popular,” Miss MacLaren says: “Of course, during 
the war folks wanted to hear ‘Out There’ and ‘Friendly Enemies.’ 
This year they have liked ‘East Is West.’ People in the mass 
don’t want problem-plays or morbid analysis of human nature. 
The man or woman who writes a clean, sparkling comedy—one in 
which the characters react normally and naturally—will have a 
successful play, one that will be appreciated quite as much out 
in the ‘tall grass’ as it is on Broadway.” 

Men, according to Miss MacLaren, make better audiences than 
women. “I hate to say it about my own sex,” she admits, “but 
it’s true. You see, a man’s attention is not so easily distracted as 
that of a woman. If it were to be Galli-Curci’s last appearance, 
and she were singing her last song, and Mrs. Jones should happen 
to enter the concert hall, do you think the women would pay 
attention to Galli-Curci? Not much. They would have to know 
who Mrs. Jones was with and what she had on, before they could 
give any attention to the program. 

“Men, too, do not mask their emotions. Think of the fat man’s 
laugh! You’ve heard him in every audience. But who ever heard 
of a fat lady starting the joyful laugh that makes everyone join 
in? Nobody. And here is something that I never cease being 
surprised at. If I’m giving a play before women, my dressing- 
room rarely has any conveniences, not even a mirror. But if I 
am going to appear before a masculine audience, I know without 
seeing my dressing-room that there will be everything, from 
powder to hairpins. Funny, isn’t it?” 
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Mary Frances Kern has become a specialist in 
obtaining money for hospitals and other charitable 
enterprises—“the dollar-driver,” they call her. 


By ESTELLINE BENNETT 


WOMAN walked the streets of New York City, searching 
for shelter and care for her sick baby in her arms. At last, 
though she had ample money in her pocket, she went up the river 
in a crowded immigration boat to the isolation hospital, the only 
place where she could take her baby with the measles in a city 
where she was a stranger. The child recovered from the measles, 
but died later from the effects of the exposure. 

Several years afterward the same woman, thrown on her own 
resources and obliged to go to work for a living, became the busi- 
ness head of a large hospital in the manufacturing district of 
Cleveland, Ohio. As many as thirteen emergency cases a day 
came into that hospital. Sometimes operations were performed 
on an improvised table in the little reception-room because of 
the overcrowded condition of the operating-room. Little children 
were put into hastily made up beds in rooms with dozens of 
suffering adults. Patients in critical condition grew worse because 
of unavoidable noise and confusion around them. Doctors and 
nurses were overworked and overworried; and because of the limit 
to human endurance, patients sometimes lacked necessary care. 
Every day the superintendent saw the tragic results of inadequate 
hospital funds. 

At the end of ten years the superintendent, who had shared all 
the overwork and worry and lived over again with every needy, 
sick child the experience with her own lost baby, married again 
and left the hospital. 

She had been married just long enough to begin to grow a 
little restless in a life that to a woman accustomed to ceaseless 


. activity was comparatively idle, when her husband came home 


one day and told her a friend of his was putting on a “drive” 
for a hospital and wanted her to take charge. Did she think she 
could? She was sure she could. No one in the world realized 
better than she the need of money in hospitals. 

And so Mary Frances Kern came to specialize in modern 
money-drives, and make for herself a vocation that carries an 
appeal to the public and into which she herself could put all her 
heart. She is a part of every hospital for which she directs a 
drive, and every baby that will be a beneficiary of the new 
hospital and its up-to-date equipments is her own. She has con- 
ducted successful drives in Chicago, Cleveland and other cities 
and devotes her life to promoting campaigns for hospitals. 

That first drive which Mrs. Kern conducted was for eighty-five 
thousand dollars for a Cleveland hospital. She sent out letters 
to seventy-five women asking them to attend an organization 
meeting. Seven came. And she learned about preliminary 
organization from that. It was only a few days before she had 
two hundred and fifty women at work. 

“T’ve never started with a large number since then. It is 
better to gather a few women of whom you are sure, and who 
will interest others, than to attempt them all at once. I would 
always start with a small nucleus. It saves you the disappoint- 


ment of looking into the faces, of seven women where you ex- 
pected seventy-five. 

“That drive had most of the elements that make for discourage- 
ment. But the worse things looked, the more I set my teeth and 
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MARY FRANCES KERN 


determined I would put it over. The churches were not in- 
terested or disposed to help us. They had their own financial 
troubles, and some of them their own hospitals; and a good many 
of them were not in favor of drives. 

“We had to contend with the indifference of the business men 
and even of the factories—owners of those same shops from 
which men had come into my hospital with all kinds of injuries 
from which they might have recovered fully and gone back to 
work, competent and efficient, if we had had more room, more 
equipment, more doctors, more nurses, more money. 

“All of this we overcame to such an extent that we raised in 
that drive one hundred thousand dollars instead of the eighty-five 
thousand we asked.” 

Mrs. Kern put on several more drives in Cleveland, each one 
easier than the last, because she was fast learning what she now 
knows, that the directing of a drive is a business, an art and a 
science, not something to be undertaken in haphazard fashion by 
any amateur. The only campaign she conducted which was not 
directly for a hospital was the mouth-hygiene campaign which 
was an important factor in establishing the use of individual paper 
drinking cups in public places. 

Mrs. Kern is now directing a million-dollar drive in Chicago for 
the first health-center to be established in the country, the first 
woman to head so great a drive. The health-center, which will 
be established by the Chigago Policlinic Hospital at Oak, La 
Salle and Clark streets, will mark an epoch in the American 
people’s interest in all the phases of hygiene and sanitation that 
make for the prevention of disease. It marks a long step in the 
movement of popularizing investments in health; and while all 
the physicians of the Policlinic, and men prominent in other 
professions and lines of business are giving it their financial, moral 
and active support, it is a woman who is directing the drive. 

“The whole secret of a successful drive,” said Mrs. Kern, “is 
organization. If a campaign is well organized, it is a success. If 
it is carelessly organized, it fails. 

“And the qualities for a successful campaign director? Con- 
siderable education, absolute honesty and uprightness, tact and a 
fearless willingness.to hit straight from the shoulder.” 
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CAs the three walked into the -store restaurant, Edna felt 
¥ very happy. What fun it was to have some one from home! 
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- Edna Sheldon leaves her home in 
The story 30 far: Iowa to seek a career in New York’s 
business world. Upon her arrival she seeks her cousin, 
Mildred Macgregor, who has bachelor apartments in the 
Hotel Worth and who introduces her to her interesting 
friends. One of them, Anne Martin, takes her to an 
employment bureau where a Miss Webster tells her of 
several openings. She is specially thrilled with the pros- 
pect of working in a motion-picture office. But upon 
applying for a position, Edna is quickly disillusioned re- 
garding the romantic qualities of such a job, when, during 
an interview, the manager gives her an X-ray look and 
with a cold, business-like manner demands to know her 
qualifications. The glamour which had surrounded all 
— pertaining to the moving-picture world quickly 
ades. 
Discouraged, she goes back to the Hotel Worth, assur- 


CHAPTER V 
Let’s Have Some Fun! 


EDNA SHELDON tries it. What do you do when life 
looks like just one hard job after another? Are you 
really closing your office door at 5 Pp. M.? And are you 
then forgetting all about the annoying little things? 
Men say that’s what women don’t know how to do. 
What’s the answer? 


Le oy’ breathed Edna Sheldon, as she looked out over 
Are Ay frozen lake and the snow-covered hills in the distance. 
“CQhht”? 

She could hear far-away sleigh bells faintly jingling. Some boys 
were whistling merrily while they cleared a place at the edge of 
the lake for skating. And the sun was shining brightly. As 
Edna stood there on the porch of the farmhouse, the city seemed 
a thousand miles away, remote and unreal. Was it only yesterday 
that Anne Martin had mysteriously told her and Mary to get 
ready for a “trip,” not forgetting their heavy shoes and warm 
sweaters. Was it only last night that she and Mary and Mildred, 
Anne, and Louise had come out into the country where everything 
was so quiet and so beautiful? 

“To think that yesterday, this time, I was bothering my head 
off about mail orders,” murmured Edna, to herself. 

_ Just then the door opened and Anne and Mary came out on 
the porch. 

“Like it?” asked Anne. 

“Oh, Anne!” exclaimed Edna. “How did you ever find out 
about this place, and so near the city, too?” 
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ing herself that anything—even to going back home and 
admitting defeat—would be better than suffering another 
interview. 

That night her cousin and newly made friends offer 
valuable advice which she acts upon the next day when 
she secures a position as assistant shopper in the mail-order 
department of Newman’s store. 

Here she is cordially received by fellow employees, and 
the work becomes more and more absorbing and interest- 
ing. Then comes a day when Edna makes a mistake 
whereby the firm loses a large order and the customer’s 
good will. Asa result she is “called down” by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, manager of the department. It is then that she 
decides to quit the struggle for a business career, where- 
upon Anne Martin, loyal and helpful friend that she is, 
plans a lark, calculated to restore jaded nerves and falter- 
ing ambitions. 


Anne looked about her, at the red barn and the chicken house 
and the other farm buildings. 

“Well,” she answered, “it’s part of my job to know about places 
like this where girls can go for some fun and where it doesn’t 
cost much. I spent my vacation near here, one year, and one 
day I came by this house and stopped. The minute I went into 
the living-room and saw the open fireplace, I imagined how a 
crowd of girls would love it there, toasting marshmallows!” 

. “And did you ask Mrs. Clark to take you in, then?” inquired 
ary. 

“Well, not right away,” said Anne. “You see, she’d never 
taken boarders. But I got acquainted with her and told her about 
my Club girls and how much good a little trip into the country 
did them after they had been hard at work. And before I left, 
that summer, she had agreed to take in groups of not more than 
eight. She has any number of steady customers, now, business 
girls who’ve found out that a little bat like this is a wise in- 
vestment.” 

“The whole thing is in knowing where to go, isn’t it?” remarked 
Edna. 

“Indeed, it is!” exclaimed Anne. “Some day, when I haven’t 
anything else to do, I’m going to take an automobile and make a 
tour of the country all around every big city and find out every 
place where business women can go for a little rest and some fun, 
and then I'll publish what I find and—” 

“What’s this I hear?” asked Mildred Macgregor, coming out 
the door. “What are you telling these young things?” 

“Oh, just a pet scheme of mine that I’m going to carry out 
when I haven’t anything else to do!” 
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“Which wont be till the 
millennium,” returned Mil- 
dred. “But come on, girls. 
Get your rubbers and let’s 
hike. Look at that winding 
read! I wonder what’s 
around the bend—bears, 
maybe! Come on.” 
All through that glorious 
wintry morning, the girls 
tramped. They cut across 
fields. They followed rab- 
bit tracks. They had snow 
fights. And, when they 
were coming home, a jolly 
farmer gave them a hitch. 
“My,” said Edna to 
Mary, as they were getting 
into dry clothes. “You'd 
never have thought Louise 
Foote was a dignified lawyer 
who’s made courts sit up 
and take notice, when she 
washed Mildred’s face in 
the snow!” 
“I know it,” answered 
Mary. “And just think, 
two nights ago we were so discouraged. I never thought of the 
office once, all morning.” 
“And I forgot all about the store,” responded Edna. 
Summoned by a cheery bell they all sdon went down to Mrs. 
Clark’s delicious dinner. How good everything tasted! 
“We'll eat you out of house and home, Mother Clark,” said 


e. 

“Oh, I’m used to you, Miss Martin,” answered “Mother” 
Clark. “I’ve got plenty on the stove.” 

So they all had “seconds,” and they ate Mrs. Clark’s jelly 
and preserve and homemade bread as only hungry girls can eat 
who have spent the morning tramping. 

“And now,” said Mildred, as she got up from the table, “every- 
one takes a nap. After the nap, Mr. Clark is going to take us 
sleighriding.” 

It seemed like a fairy-tale to Edna, as she went upstairs. An 
hour later, she woke with a start. Why, she had been sleeping! 
She looked at Mary, on the bed beside her, asleep, too. For a 
few moments, Edna lay there quietly thinking about Mildred and 
Anne and Louise and what fun they always seemed to be having. 
Then she suddenly remembered the fireplace, in the living-room 
below. It would be fun to go down and sit there, watching 
the fire, till Mr. Clark was ready. She tiptoed out of the room 
and down the stairs. There was the cheerful crackling fire. And 
there in front of it was Anne Martin, reading. 

“Hello,” said Anne, looking up and closing her book. 
sit by the fire and spin a yarn!” 

“What are you reading?” asked Edna. “A Girls’ Club book?” 

“Oh, my goodness, no!” exclaimed Anne. “I try to absolutely 
forget Girls’ Clubs on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. This is 
a perfectly thrilling detective story. I’ve already changed my 
mind three times about who stole the jewels!” 

Edna leaned back in the comfortable chair and looked into 
the fire. 

“T’m all made over,” she said. 
orders will ever bother me again!” 

Anne smiled. 

“T wish they wouldn’t,” she answered. “It would be fine if a 
little trip like this could keep things from getting on your nerves, 
forever after!” 

“Do things ever nother you, Anne?” asked Edna, in surprise. 

Anne threw back her head and laughed merrily. 

“Why, bless your young heart,” she said. “Some nights I see 
a whole row of my Club girls, sitting along the foot of my bed— 
and I lie there and look at them for hours! But I can say this, 
they aren’t there nearly so often as they used to be. I’m learn- 
2 ” 


“Come 


“T don't believe those mail 


“How did you learn?” asked Edna, very seriously. 


“Give me a smile. Take an apple. Lean back end eat it. 
Then I'll tell you!” 

Edna grinned, then followed Anne’s directions. 

“There!” said Anne. “You looked as though I were going to 
preach to you! And instead I’m merely going to tell you the 


story of my life—part of it, that is. When I first went into Girls’ 


They had snow fights, and when 
they were coming home a jolly 
farmer gave them a hitch. 


Club work, I thought about it every minute I was awake. I ate 
lunch with people who discussed it. At night, I went to meetings 
about it. I never got away from it. I loved it, you see, and 
there was so much to be done.” 

“TI felt that way when I first started to work,” said Edna, in 
a tone that suggested five years of work, rather than five months, 
as was the case. 

“I know you did,” answered Anne, “and the same thing hap- 
pened to me that happened to you. I got tired of my job and 
I thought I was a failure at it. Just about then I was lucky 
enough to meet a woman who is one of the big business executives 
of the city. She laughed at me when I said I didn’t think I was 
cut out for club work. And then she said, ‘What would you do, 
if you ever took any time off for fun?’ ‘Swim,’ said I, ‘I want 
to learn fancy diving and qualify for a life-saver.’ ‘Done!’ said 
she. ‘You start this week!’” 

“T’d love to do that,” said Edna. 
out home.” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Anne. “I know just the pool for 
you, and a fine crowd of girls in classes there. I'll take you 
Monday night. I wish I’d thought about it before. You'll go, 
wont you?” 

“Indeed, I will,” said Edna. 
anything else?” 

“Oh my, yes,” said Anne. “She’s been sort of a guardian angel 
to me for years, now. You see, she’s worked things out so well 
herself, that I value her advice. She says every business woman 
should have plenty of fun as well as plenty of work. We both 
belong to the same poetry club, now. She often says she’d like 
to see some of her men business assistants if they were to find 
out that she goes to a poetry club, every week!” 

“How do business women have fun?” asked Edna seriously. 

Once more Anne’s merry laugh rang out. 

“I’ve seen some try it looking just the way you do now, with 
a grim sort of I-must-now-have-fun look on their faces!” she 
said. “But that’s not the way. The way is—well—just to let 
yourself go and not be so deadly serious about life, every minute.” 

The sleigh bells, jingling noisily outside, interrupted them. 
The other girls came hurrying downstairs and soon the jolly 
crowd was being whisked along in the large sleigh. 

“Horses!” exclaimed Louise Foote. 

“Beats the elevated all to pieces,” responded Mildred. 
said self-supporting business women?” 


“We swim a lot in the lake 


“And did that woman tell you 


“Who 


N Monday night, Anne Martin took Edna around to the big 
swimming pool. Edna watched the fancy divers with envy. 

“Can I ever learn to do that?” she asked of the instructor. 

“Yes, indeed; the girl on the diving board couldn’t swim a 
stroke this time last year.” That decided Edna. She would be a 
fancy diver, too. So before she left that night she made arrange- 
ments to join the Monday evening advanced class. 

“And I think maybe I’ll come an extra night to practice,” she 
added, as she signed the blank. 

“Come ahead,” urged the registrar, “the more the merrier.” 
And so Edna found a fresh interest in her city life. With her 
swimming two nights a week, and with the new friends she made 
in the class she discovered that her business worries really did 
begin to disappear, just as Anne had said they would. 

“T used to sit down in my room and say to myself, ‘I wont 
worry any more,’” she remarked one evening to her cousin Mil- 
dred Macgregor, “and then I’d go right on thinking about things. 
But you can’t think about them when you’re diving.” 

“No,” answered Mildred. “I don’t see how you could!” 
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One evening, weeks after Edna had joined the class, Louise 
Foote saw her sitting in the lobby of the Hotel Worth. 

“Hello, Edna,” she called. “Don’t you want to go to the 
movies with me?” 

“I’m sorry, Louise,” answered Edna. “But Mary and I have an 
engagement.” 

“Oh, the swimming class?” asked Louise. 

Edna shook her héad. 

“No, the Peanut Heaven Club,” she said. 

“What on earth is that?” asked Louise. 

“Well, it’s some of the swimming class. You know Mary 
swims now, too. And we all were talking one night about how 
we liked to go to the theater but it cost so much. And one of 
the girls suggested our going together, up in the gallery. So 
we tried it and it was such fun we decided to keep it up. We 
always sit in Peanut Heaven. Of course,” admitted Edna, “if you 
don’t get in the front row, sometimes it’s sort of hard on your 
neck. But,” and she brightened, “it’s better than not going at 
all. And it’s fun with the girls.” 

The elevator door opened and Mary came hurrying out. 

“Hello, Louise,” she said. “Come on, Edna, there will be a 
crowd tonight. We'd better go right away if we want good seats.” 

Edna jumped to her feet and followed her. 

“It’s Maude Adams,” she called back to Louise. “I’m simply 
crazy to see her!” 

As the door closed on the two enthusiastic members of the Pea- 
nut Heaven Club, Louise Foote, whom Mildred Macgregor always 
called the “coming lawyer of the Metropolis,” looked after them, 
with a smile. Just four weeks ago, she and Mildred and Anne 
had been genuinely worried about those two. Peanut Heaven, 
indeed! 

Then, as she stood there, the smile gradually left her face and 
she became absorbed in thought. Slowly she turned and walked 
into the large living-room. By one of the windows, she sat down 
and looked out into the night. Her face, in repose, told the story 
of the path Louise had followed to her chosen goal, the path 
of education obtained through 
her own efforts, of progress in a 
profession against the prejudice 
of men. Lines of determination 
were there, of struggle, even of 
suffering. But in her eyes was 
the steady gaze of one who has 
faced life squarely and found 
it worth while. So absorbed 
was she in her thought that she 
did not at first notice a woman 
who came into the room and 
sat down in a big chair, near by. 
The woman carried a_ black 
legal case, from which she took 
a notebook, and began to 
study. 

In a few moments, however, 
Louise turned from the window 
and looking about the room 
caught sight of the woman with 
the notebook. At once her ex- 
pression became vividly alert. 
She rose and went over to the 
woman. 

“Good evening, Miss Town- 
send,” she said. “May I in- 
terrupt you for a moment?” 

The woman looked up. 

“Why, Miss Foote!” she ex- 
claimed. “Do sit down.” 

“Miss Townsend,’’ said 
Louise. “I’ve been thinking all 
evening about a young friend of 
mine. And when I saw you, I knew at once that you could help 
me.” 

“T’ll be delighted, if I can,” replied Miss Townsend. 

“You are director of the salesmanship classes in the city 
schools, aren’t you?”’ went on Louise. 

“Yes, and a lively job I have of it, too.” 

“Well,” continued Louise, “this young friend of mine works 
in Newman’s mail-order department. She came on last Sep- 
tember from Iowa, and plunged into her work with all the 
enthusiasm of an earnest beginner.” 

“Has she enjoyed it?” asked Miss Townsend. 


When she hung 
up the receiver, 
she seized her 
cousin, Mildred 
Macgregor, and 
whirled her 
round and 
round. 






“At first, she did. Then she got tired and too wrapt up in it. 
So we older friends tried to give her the idea of having fun and 
outside interests, as well as work.” 

Louise paused a moment and laughed softly. 

“And she got the fun idea. In fact, she’s gotten it so strongly 
that I’m afraid she may have too much! She’s up in a theater 
gallery, this minute, having the time of her life.” 

“And what am I to do?” asked Miss Townsend. 

Louise leaned forward. 

“Help me in getting her interested in some sort of reading or 
study related to her work,” she said. ‘“She’s like so many girls 
starting out in business. She has ambition and she wants to go 
ahead, but she doesn’t quite know how.” 

“T see,” said Miss Townsend. ‘Well, bring her in to my room 
tomorrow evening. We'll talk it over.” 

Louise Foote laid her hand on Miss Townsend’s. 

“It’s good of you to trouble,” she said. “Some way, Edna 
brings vividly back to me my own first days and hard knocks. 
And I didn’t have anyone of experience to make suggestions to 
me.” 

“Nor I,” said Miss Townsend. “That’s the reason I’m 
in the job I am, today. I want to pass along all the help I 
can!” 


CHAPTER VI 
Epna Looxs AHEAD 


HE morning after her theater party, Edna Sheldon met 
Louise Foote in the lobby of the Hotel Worth. 

“Hello, Edna,” said Louise. “Was the Peanut Heaven Club 
a success last night?” 

Edna’s eyes glowed. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed. “And Maude Adams! Isn’t she 
wonderful? The best actress I’ve ever seen.” 

“Indeed she is,” answered 
Louise. “Are you doing 
anything special tonight, 
Edna?” 

“No,” said Edna “I 
was going to darn. But 
that’s all.” 

“Well,” went on Louise, 
“T’d like to take you in to 
see a friend of mine, Miss 
Townsend. She’s_ doing, 
some mighty interesting 
work here in the city. She’s 
in charge of all the sales- 
manship classes in the 
public schools. You know 
they’re doing a good deal 
nowadays in training high- 
school students for work in 


stores.” 
Edna’s eyes opened 
Alice wide. , ; 
maevex* Why, Louise,” she said. 


“T never knew that, I 
thought the only, way for 
a person to learn business was right in business.” 

Louise smiled. 

“Ves, I know,” she said. “Nearly everyone thought that for 
years. But people have begun to realize that, while experience 
is necessary, still a study of business principles and ways of 
doing things helps too. Miss Townsend’s the city expert on that.” 

All during the day in Newman’s Department Store, Edna 
looked about her with curiosity. She was especially interested 
in the saleswomen. How could their work be taught in a class, 
she wondered. 

That evening, Edna could hardly wait for Louise to call for her. 
When, at last, they were actually in Miss Townsend’s room and 
had met her, Edna felt, at once, that she had made a new friend. 
There was something so cordial about the way Miss Townsend 
shook hands. She smiled as she talked and seemed so genuinely 
glad to see them. : 

“Did Miss Foote tell me you came all the way from Iowa?” 
she asked Edna, as soon as they had all made themselves com- 
fortable. 

“Yes,” answered Edna. “Last September.” 
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“How do you like the city?” 

“Most of the time I’ve liked it very 
much,” answered Edna. “And the girls 
have all been so nice to me, telling me 
about things.” 

“Do you intend staying on in the city, 
then?” went on Miss Townsend. 

Edna hesitated. 

“T haven’t decided about that,” she said. 

“You see, what I’ve always thought I’d like to do was to work 
and save money and then maybe go to college for a year or so. 
But I’ve gotten sort of discouraged about the college. Every 
thing costs so much and I haven’t saved what I thought I would 
when I came.” 

Louise smiled. 

“No,” she said. ‘None of us have. 
question for us all, no doubt about it.” 

“And that is just why I’m so interested in my work,” said 
Miss Townsend quickly. “The people who come to my classes 
in salesmanship are quite often in just your situation, Miss 
Sheldon. They want more training but they can’t afford to give 
up their work and attend school. So they come to me; evenings, 
and we take up subjects that are directly connected with what 
they are doing. I tell them of books which they can get out of 
tne public library. And I give them questions to discuss, the 
material for which they can draw from their own every-day ex- 
perience.” 

“Yes, Louise told me last night,” said Edna. “I looked around 
the Store today and wondered what you could teach about seli- 


The H. C. of L. is a big 


“Well,” said Miss Townsend, taking a pamphlet from her desk. 
“This will give you some idea.” 

Edna opened the pamphlet, while Louise looked over her 
shoulder. 

“Salesmanship—Merchandise—Color and Design,” she read. 
“Business English, Personal Hygiene.” 

_ one of those is a different course,” explained Miss Town- 
send. 

“T had no idea it was so extensive,” said Louise. 

“Oh, that is just the start,” replied Miss Townsend. “We have 
plans—such plans!—of getting together successful business women 
from all over the city and discussing possible courses in business 
principles and office management and executive work. Sometimes 
I wish I had been born triplets and each one of us three had a 
million dollars! Wouldn’t we three make things hum!” 

Louise and Edna laughed. Miss Townsend was so enthusiastic 
and so in earnest. She now turned to Edna. 

“Miss Foote told me about you last evening,” she said. “And 
I’ve been wondering today whether you wouldn’t like to join 
one of our salesmanship classes.” 

“T’d like to join something,” said Edna. “Because I do want 
to get ahead. But I’m not selling, you know. I’m in the mail- 
order department at Newman’s, shopping on their special 
orders.” 

Miss Townsend leaned toward Edna. 

“What do you call salesmanship?” she asked. 

Edna was silent for a moment. 

“I suppose it’s selling something to some 
last, slowly. 

“Let’s accept that,” went on Miss Townsend quickly; “and look 
at your own work. The customers who come in to the store tell 
the salesgirls what they want. Then the salesgirls try to please 
them. Your mail-order customers can’t come in personally so 
they write. Then you try to select what pleases them. Aren’t 
you really a saleswoman, when you think of it that way?” 

: “Yes,” admitted Edna. “I never thought about it, but I guess 
am.’ 

“Here are some of the things we touch on—Selling Points of 
Merchandise, Types of Customers, Service to Customers. Sure- 
ly those have something to do with you and might interest you.” 

“Yes,” said Edna, “they do. I certainly get letters 
from all kinds of people!” 

“On Christmas I sold in a store,” said Louise Foote. 

“Why, Louise!” exclaimed Edna. “I didn’t know you 
ever did that.” 

“I did so many things to earn a penny or two,” 
answered Louise, “that I'll be springing surprises on you 
as long as you know me! But about that selling ex- 
perience of mine. As I look back on it, I think of it 
as one of the most valuable things I ever did. I came 
up against all kinds of people and I tried to find a way 


”? 


one,” she said at 


of dealing with each kind. That’s something every business 
woman should learn, and selling certainly gives a person the 
opportunity.” 

“What’s more,” added Miss Townsend, “I say that everyone 
is a salesman and should learn how to sell. Take me. I’m a 
teacher, but I must convince people that they should study. Take 
you, Miss Foote. You are trying a case, for instance. You must 
size up the situation and present your case so that you can con- 
vince the judge.” 

“Yes,” agreed Louise. 
get sold!” 

“So say we all of us,” agreed Miss Townsend. Then she once 
more turned quickly to Edna. 

“How would you like to visit a class tomorrow night?” she 
asked. “And then on Sunday afternoon, the color class is going 
to the Museum. An artist is going to take us through, giving 
us some of his ideas about color.” 

As Miss Townsend spoke, it seemed to Edna that a new world 
of interesting things was opening up before her. And all this 
was connected with store work! 

“Oh,” she said, “I certainly will be glad to come.” 

“And may I come too, on the Sunday expedition?” asked 
Louise. “A personally conducted tour by an artist—it sounds 
alluring.” 

“Do come,’ 


“Sometimes I sell and sometimes | 


? 


urged Miss Townsend. “We strive to please!” 

EXT evening in the salesmanship class, Edna looked about her 

with interest. Miss Townsend had told her that this was an 
advanced class, whose members were for the’ most part ex- 
perienced saleswomen. Edna saw that some had gray hair, and 
looked fifty years old, at least, while others seemed no older 
than she. This evening’s session was to be on every-day prob- 
lems of salesmanship. Each class member had been asked to 
come with a problem which she wished discussed. 

“Mine is as old as the hills,” said the first woman. “I want 
to know what you people do when a mother and her daughter 
come in to buy something for the daughter and they disagree.” 

“If they ever agreed, I’d faint!” said one of the younger class 
members, audibly. 

The class laughed. 

“That’s a good problem. What do you do? 
the mother? Or the daughter?” 

Edna had never thought of this before. 
girl do in such circumstances? 

The class discussed it eagerly. There was, apparently, no one 
solution. Some maintained that the mother should be chiefly 
considered; she was paying the bill. Others said that the daughter 
should be satisfied; she would have to wear the clothes. 

“Well,” said a bright-eyed young woman, at last, “sometimes 
I do it the first way and sometimes the other. I listen to them 
talk, decide which is boss, and then sell to her!” 

“IT do that when a man and his wife come in,” chimed in an- 
other. “It doesn’t take long to find out who is boss, either!” 

Again the class laughed merrily. 

“T think you’ve brought out just the point, Miss Laney,” said 
Miss Townsend. “Every salesperson simply must size up each 
situation. You can’t lay down hard and fast rules, ahead of 
time. And then, of course, with this particular problem, there is 
always the possibility of pleasing both. You can appeal to the 
mother’s interest in her daughter, reminding her that girls do 
like bright colors, for instance, and we’re only young once!” 

For an hour and a half, Edna sat in the class, fascinated. 
When it was dismissed she walked directly up to Miss Townsend. 

“I want to join, Miss Townsend,” she said. “I didn’t know 
a class about business could be so interesting.” 

So Edna joined a beginner’s class and entered into the work 
with vim. She soon found that there was a great deal more to 
this class than simply meeting once a week. There were books 
to be read. Store advertisements were studied and criticized. 
Each student was constantly being asked to bring in interesting 

“current events” from her own store. And then there 
were the museum trips and the special lectures. Many 
interesting business men and women visited the class, 
telling about their own experiences. 

Edna soon found that she saw far more on her 
shopping trips around the store than she had noticed at 
first. While she was waiting at the various counters, 
she watched the customers and the way in which the 
salesgirls were meeting them. Often her work took her 
into the buyers’ offices. There she heard discussions 
about shipments and deliveries and special values. She 
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came to have a great respect for these buyers who were such 
keen judges of the real worth of merchandise. 

It was not long before a question occurred to Edna. What 
was ahead, for her? She knew first of all that, deep down in 
her heart, she was not different from the other girls working 
around her. She wanted to be married, to have a home of her 
own, but there was no One Person for her, as yet. The boys 
she had known in high school had been jolly pals—and still were. 
But they were in college, now, or just getting 
a start in business. Besides, she had always 
liked them all, not any one in particular. In the 
city, she hadn’t met any young men. So the 
question of the road ahead, as she considered it 
now, was for her a matter of the kind of work \ 
she could best do. Should she keep on in the 
mail-order department? Or what? 

Then, one day, Mr. Monroe and his wife came 
on from her home town in Iowa. Mr. Monroe 
had always been interested in Edna. In fact, 
when she had finished her high-school work, he 
had wanted her to come into his big hardware 
store, and sell. A progressive merchant, he had 
met the farmers’ needs and had been very suc- 
cessful. He telephoned to Edna the evening he 
and his wife reached New York. His wife wanted 
to spend the next day shopping, he said, and 
was wondering whether they could meet Edna in 
Newman’s. Edna was delighted. Mr. Monroe 
and his wife would be the first people from home 
who had come to the city since her arrival. 
When she hung up the receiver, she seized her 
cousin, Mildred Macgregor, and whirled her 
round and round. 

“Some one from home!” she chanted. “Some 
one from home! Some one who saw mother 
just the other day!” 

Then she told Mildred about Mr. and Mrs. 
Monroe and how she was to see them in the 
store the very next day. 

“Isn’t that fine!” said Mildred. “Now, I'll 
tell you what to do. Tell the head of your de- 
partment about it and ask him if you can’t spend 
the day helping Mrs. Monroe shop.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” replied Edna. “Do 
you suppose he’d let me?” 

“I imagine he will,” said Mildred. “We've 
done it, sometimes, in our infants’-wear depart- 
ment. Put it up to him as 
a business proposition, too. 

While Mrs. Monroe is in 
the city she will do a great 
deal of shopping. And we 
want her to do it in New- 
man’s, which she probably 




























“But what are you going to do?” asked his wife. 
Mr. Monroe turned to Edna. 

“Do you know the buyer of your housefurnishings?” he asked. 
“And will you introduce me to him?” 

“Mr. McClure?” said Edna. “Yes, I know him.” 


“I have a business plan on my hands,” explained Mr. Monroe. 
“I'd like to talk it over with him and then wander around the 
store. 


Pll tell you at lunch all about it. Don’t tell her, Mary,” 
he went on, turning 
to his wife, “wait for 
me!” 

So Edna took Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Mc- 
Clure. And then she 
and Mrs. Monroe 
started on the shop- 
ping tour. First she 
arranged Mrs. Mon- 
roe’s list exactly as 
she always planned 
her own day’s work— 
by floors and depart- 
ments. 

“It saves a lot of 
time,” she explained. 
“And is much easier.” 

By‘ lunch time, 
Mrs. Monroe had 
bought her suit, coat 
and hat. 
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“The girl on 
the diving board 
couldn’t swim 
a stroke this 
time last year, ’’ 
the instructor 
informed them. 
That decided 
Edna;she would 
join the Monday 
class. 

















will, if you help her. Do fi 4 


you see?” 
“Yes,” said Edna. “I do 
and I’m glad you spoke 


about it. I'll see Mr. => 
Kennedy, the first thing in — 
the morning.” 


When Edna went to Mr. Kennedy’s desk and told him about 
Mrs. Monroe, she found him greatly interested. 

“Go ahead, Miss Sheldon,” he said. “Get her to buy all you 
can! And what’s sent enter on our mail-order blanks and the 
department will get the credit for it.” 

So Edna departed happily for the waiting-room. The first few 
minutes after the Monroes came were filled with news of home. 
How were her mother and father? They wrote that things were 
going nicely. But were they, really? And how was her brother 
Jim? And the girls? Mrs. Monroe answered every question in 
detail. How good it seemed to Edna, to hear about everyone! 

At last, Mr. Monroe interrupted them. 

— you say you had some shopping to do?” he asked his 
wife. 

“Yes, I have,” answered Mrs. Monroe. 
and a coat and a lot besides.” 

“And I can go with you,” said Edna. “Mr. Kennedy, the head 
of our department, said I might.” 

“That’s fine!” said Mr. Monroe. 
meet you at lunch.” 


“A suit and a hat 


“And it lets me out. I'll 




















“Did you ever!” she exclaimed, when she told her husband 
about it. “Edna knows just what they have in stock and all the 
salesgirls, too. It was twice as easy, going with her.” 

As the three walked into the store restaurant, Edna felt very 
happy. What fun it was to have some one from home here in 
the store! And to think that, in helping Mrs. Monroe, she had 
been able to help the store too. With what they would buy after 
lunch, the amount would probably be over two hundred dollars. 
How pleased Mr. Kennedy would be! 

When Mr. Monroe had finished giving the order for luncheon, 
he turned to Edna. 

“Well, Edna,” he said, “what would you think of my buying 
out Cotton’s store?” 

“Cotton’s,” was the leading dry-goods store in Norden, where 
they lived. 

“Does he want to sell out?” asked Edna. 
it has been running down.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mr. Monroe. “It has been running down 
and none of the other stores has been coming up. I don’t think 
Cotton ever has waked up to his chance; (Continued on page 119) 


“Mother wrote me 
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Will the newly enfranchised women allow their law- 
makers to continue their old habit of neglecting to keep 
pre-election promises, once they are safely in office? 


Paying Election Debts 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


WY pAY-DAY is at hand. The election is over. One or the other 

of the great political powers has won. What shall we 
collect off that promissory note it gave the American people and 
when shall we collect it? These are the questions every voter 
for the majority should ask and ask insistently. 

The note runs something like this: “We, the Republocrat Party, 
in return for the majority of the votes cast by the American 
electorate, do hereby agree to deliver to the American people, 
on demand, certain laws that shall make effective the promises 
contained in our party platform.” 

It is clear that the holder of this note is the American people 
—the signer of it, the successful party. The question rises to 
mind: “Who is the payer? How can the holder get it cashed?” 
Nowhere in the constitution or any law of the land is there 
provision made for a political party to pass laws. Even the head 
of the party, the newly elected President, cannot make laws. He 
may merely suggest the need for laws and sign such laws as 
Congress passes. And Congress, we have been taught, represents 
the people, not a political party. But does it? Let us see. 

When the Congressmen whom we have just elected meet a 
year from this month—note the date, please—to organize a new 
Congress, the first action taken by the House of Representatives 
will be the election of a Speaker, its presiding officer. Two 
nominations only will be made. One nominee will be a Democrat, 
one a Republican. Previous to this meeting the Democrats will 
have met in a caucus and decided upon their nominee; the 
Republicans will have met and decided upon theirs. When these 
caucuses are adjourned, the public will know who the next 
Speaker will be, because he will be the man nominated by the 
party having the majority in Congress. The election in the House 
is merely a form. It confirms the choice already made by the 
party that will control that Congress. 

These members of Congress, note, do not vote for a Speaker 
as individuals representing you and me, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, but as partisans representing a party. In each party 
caucus is elected also a floor leader, the man who shall direct 
the action of the party on legislation. The floor leader is chairman 
of a committee appointed by the caucus, a committee entirely 
unrecognized by law but very powerful, for it decides what legisla- 
tion shall be taken up and when and how it shall be handled. 
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This is called the Steering Committee. It is a party committee. 
It is, in effect, the pay-up committee of the party. 

The chairmen of all committees belong to the majority party. 
They are selected by a committee of that party. The majority 
party decides how many members the minority may have upon 
these committees. These chairmen and members owe their appoint- 
ments to their party organization. The House of Representatives, 
it will be seen, is controlled by the majority party. It is the 
creature of that party. Whatever the party wants done, it may 
do; whatever it does, that party is responsible for. If that 
party, therefore, owes a note to the American people, it may be 
collected from Congress. Congress becomes the majority party's 
paymaster. 

There has been confusion in this matter because we have held 
on to the idea long after the event that our Congress represented 
the people. In that capacity it would need be the collector of 
the note. We have long looked to it to do so with the same result, 
too often, that would follow our asking our debtor to act also 
as our collector. 

Government by party, about which we hear so much at election 
time, means this: that we have yielded representation to a 
party, that Congress, instead of representing the people, represents 
a party, that it has become, instead of our agent and collector, 
our debtor and pay-clerk. I do not say that this has been a 
mistake. Government by party may be the best way to work a 
democracy. That is not here in discussion. But let us face 
frankly what it means and fix upon the parties the responsibility 
that goes with representation. 

_ There are difficulties in the way. In the first place, the 
Congress that we elected in November, 1920, does not convene 
until December, 10921, thirteen months after its election. In 
other words, the American people cannot demand payment of 
its election note until next year. What is called in law the 
“statute of limitations” acts also on men’s memories. The effect 
of this delay will be that by the time we can collect our note, 
our desire for its payment will have weakened—we will have 
found another paramount interest, and we may even forget to 
demand payment. Because of this arrangement whereby the 
fathers thought to check radicalism, time works against the 
payment of a party’s election debts. 
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In the meantime the old Congress, the one elected in 10918, 
will convene in December of this year and drag along for a 
session. And here we may find a curious situation: a Congress 
in session from which the people do not wish to collect a note 
overdue. The people who elected this Congress in 1918 may 
have changed their mind. They may not want what that party 
romised in 1918. If the people have put another party in control 
of Congress by the election of 1920, it is evident that it does 
not want to collect the old promise. Thus we may have the 
spectacle, not uncommon, of a Congress in session after it has 
been repudiated by the people. For the note of a political party 
js different from the note of an individual. The note of the 
individual stands until paid or outlawed by time. The note of a 
party stands until the American people have negotiated another 
note by another election. 

The short session of Congress is not without its value. Since 
it comes after instead of before an election, some of its members 
having been defeated for reélection have no political axes to 
grind, and may feel more free to pass laws that will accomplish 
some good. Being relieved from the obligation of paying its 
party's note, such a Congress may make a voluntary contribution 
to the public welfare. Of this more hereafter. 

Another difficulty in the way of fixing responsibility on a 

party springs from the division of responsibility between Congress 
and the President. Though Congress is paymaster, every voucher 
must be signed by the President. If the President be thé head of 
one party and Congress represents another, the President may 
refuse to sign bills that Congress passes. 
In that case, unless the party in control 
of Congress has a two-thirds majority 
which is required to pass bills over the 
President’s veto, we do not have govern- 
ment by party, but government by dead- 
lock. 

Sometimes when the President and the 
majority in control of Congress 
belong to the same party they 
differ in policy. Then they en- 
gage in the game popularly known 
as “passing the buck.” 

In the early days before the 
time of Andrew Jackson the 
Presidents, except in the notorious 
case of President Adams, were in 
harmony with the majority in 
Congress. Since that time only 
Lincoln, Cleveland and McKinley 
have been on friendly terms with 
the law-making body throughout 
their whole term of office. Dur- 
ing this period it has been the 
habit of the American people to 
elect a Congress of the same 
party as their choice for Presi- 
dent, at the time of the presiden- 
tial elections, thus giving us two 
years of government by party. 

At the end of that two years the 

same American people have usu- 

ally placed in control of Congress the 

party opposed to the man who sat in 

the White House, thus giving us out of 

every four years, two years of govern- 

ment by conflict. Whether this is due 

to the fact, as some writers claim, that 

the American people are fickle, and do 

not know what they want, or whether 

each party in turn disappoints with the 

discrepancy between its promises and 

its record, is debatable. Yet it looks 

very much as if the American people had a quadrennial faith in 
government by party which it decides, on second thought, that the 
parties do not justify by their acts. 

I have written as if every Congressman were bound to the 
action of his party caucus and the vote on every bill was a party 
vote. This is not the case. On many bills the party takes no 
action as a party and Congressmen are free to do as they wish, 
even on bills that may be considered the fulfillment of party 
obligations. On every bill the vote shows men in both parties 
for and against. Witness the effort of each party to prove that 
it was responsible for the suffrage resolution! 


In another article I have said that this is a government by 
men. And that is true. At the same time it is the parties that 
make the bid for our votes, by making collective party promises. 
Our law-making bodies are organized along party lines. This 
independence of the individual Congressman on one hand and this 
authority of the party on the other creates our greatest difficulty 
in fixing responsibility for legislation. When we accuse a party, 
as for instance on its suffrage record, a Congressman says: 
“Oh, but remember how I voted, not how the majority of my 
party stood.” When we accuse a Congressman who opposed it, 
he says: “Oh, but look how the majority of my party stood.” 
It is so confusing that we hardly know ourselves whether we 
are voting for an individual or for a partisan. 

If we are to have government by party, it might help if we 
could hold the Congressman to his partisanship. Reélection of 
those who kept their promises and defeat of those who failed 
might convince a party that solvency is an asset. We have no 
other means of compelling a party to pay its debts. 

Promises are often so vague that 
we cannot tell whether they are kept 
or not. If a party declares for a 
principle, we cannot say that certain 
laws, however imperfect and un- 
satisfactory they may seem to many 
people, are not the best that the 
party could do to express that prin- 
ciple. If a party declares for a gen- 
eral idea, such as a league of nations, 
we cannot prove that its subsequent 
action was not carrying out that idea. 

The public usually knows in a 
general sort of way if the results on 
business, foreign affairs and domestic 
comfort were not what were promised 
in campaign editorials and speeches. 
On the other hand, if a party does 
declare for definite action on definite 
subjects, if bills are drawn up that 
will effect that action, if these bills 
are presented to Congress, then there 
is a definite demand upon that party 
for an exact payment of certain 
items covered by the party note. 
Such a case presupposes that there 
would be an extra-party organization 
of voters asking for such action and 
acting as agents of the American 
people in collecting these items on 
the note. 

We have an example of such an 
organization in the League of Women 
Voters. It requested the parties 
to promise certain definite legislation 
in case they were successful at elec- 
tion. The platforms of the parties 
contained, in effect, these promises. 
Now that one of the parties has won 
the election and has it in its power 
to keep those promises, the League, 
in behalf of the American people, 
will attempt to see that these prom- 
ises are kept. This does net mean 
that the League will ask support of 
this legislation from one party only, 
the successful one. All parties 
promised certain legislation. The 
members of all parties will be ex- 
pected to support that legislation. 
Other legislation, not promised, will 
probably be asked for, but the point 
I wish here to emphasize is that in this League the American 
people has a collector of part of a party note. 

By studying what this League of Women Voters persuaded the 
parties to promise in their platforms, the bills the League will 
urge as payment of these promises, and the ultimate vote upon 
these bills we may be able to determine the willingness of the 
successful party to pay its debt. These bills may not seem so 
important as some others; the action taken may not be as far- 
reaching as that on a League of Nations or excess profits tax; 
it may not even interest us; but by studying these laws on which 
we have such definite information, which we can follow so closely, 
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What lobbyists 
may not do is 
to influence the 
vote of a law- 
maker other- 
wise than by 
logic. 
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we may be able to measure the solvency of parties. Even if these 
bills sponsored by the League of Women Voters were not im- 
portant, its service in disclosing the solvency of parties would 
be worth while. What we may not do on a large scale by taking 
a whole platform “as a basis, we may do by taking these few 
planks and laws as indications of a tendency. 

At this early date it is not possible to say what bills will be 
introduced in the Sixty-seventh Congress to enable the successful 
party in control of that Congress to keep its promises to the 
League of Women Voters. But certain bills which would pay 
part of these promises have already been introduced into the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. If the party in control of this Congress, 
the Republican, wins the Sixty-seventh Congress also, it may at 
this short session make an early payment on its note. If the 
Republicans should lose the Sixty-seventh Congress, they may 
play good politics by forestalling the Democratic party in passing 
them. 

For instance, both party platforms declared in favor of what 
is known as “independent citizenship for women.” In a former 
article I set forth the argument for this measure which, covered 
by the Rogers Bill, was last session buried in the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. Here is a very definite piece 
of legislation promised by both parties and guaranteed by the 
party note. Why wait then until the Sixty-seventh Congress to 
make it into law? It will be interesting to see how long it takes 
either or both parties to bring it to the floor and send it to the 
new President who, in accepting his party’s platform, is already 
pledged to sign it. 

There is the Fess Bill, H. R. 12078, to amend the Vocational 
Education Act, that will pay the promises of all parties in regard 
to increased Federal support for vocational training in home 
economics. No hearings were held on this bill, but Congressman 
Fess expects to take it up early in December when opportunity 
will be given both parties to “pay up.” 

Among the bills that will be pressed by the League of Women 
Voters as fulfilling certain promises made by one of the great 
political parties will be 
the Smith-Towner Bill to 
establish a Federal De- 
partment of Education. 
This bill is designed to do 
more than establish a de- 
partment of education 
that may consolidate un- 
der one responsible head 
all the numerous related 
boards, bureaus and com- 
missions that now admin- 
ister the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in education, 
doing away with duplica- 
tion and overlapping of 
function. It also provides 
for Federal assistance to 
the states for the removal 
of illiteracy, for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries, 
for the instruction of 
duties and ideals of Amer- 
ican Citizenship to the 




















youth of our land and 
the newcomer to our 
shores. 

But the bill above all 























upon they manage sooner or later to have, and woe to them 
that stand in the way! 

The passage of this law would make available to the States 
appropriating funds for prenatal care, maternity hospitals and 
child-welfare stations an equal amount from the Federal Treasury. 
The fact that the United States ranks seventh among the great 
nations of the world in mortality of mothers and thirteenth of 
infants is evidence of the need for such legislation. The fact that 
New Zealand has decreased her mortality rate one half through 
the establishment of maternity hospitals and that New York City, 
through civic maternity centers, has lowered her death rate from 
144 to 88 per thousand, should be argument for the bill. 

But it must be remembered that arguments do not produce 
laws. It has been stated that no bill ever passed Congress on 
its merits. Nor is this an indictment of Congressmen. The first 
demand upon a Congressman after his election is for jobs. There. 
after a great part of his time is taken up with the work of 
finding jobs for the henchmen who have contributed to his election, 
securing transfers for their friends and tfelatives in Washington 
and assisting others to promotion. In the autobiography of 
Senator Platt, so long the “Easy Boss” of the New York State 
Republican organization, one is impressed by the fact that he 
begins the story of every administration with an account of 
patronage given or refused. Patronage came first, overshadowed 
all legislation and statesmanship, and was the determining factor 
in great decisions. 

Nor is the situation today different. History may record as 
a fact what is now told merely as gossip that a treaty might 
have been signed and the league of nations entered if an appoint- 
ment to a postmastership had been different. Not only must a 
Congressman so use his influence in the matter of appointments 
that he will build up a personal following but he must always 
be on the lookout for the good of the party that nominated 
him. Pork must be so divided that the party will wax strong 
from the diet. 

After a Congressman has rewarded the claims of his backers 
and his party comes the demand upon 
him of his constituents. They regard 
him as their personal agent in Washing- 
ton. If one of them has a private bill, 
his Congressman must present it and act 
with all the energy and zeal of private 
counsel. And the number of these pri- 

vate biils run into the 
thousands, pension bills, 
bills for remuneration for 
property used by the Gov- 
ernment in the Civil War, 
and so forth. If one of 
the Congressman’s  con- 
stituents has a special in- 
terest involved in any bill 
before Congress, whether 
it is a tariff bill, banking 
bill, shipping bill, good- 
roads bill, railroad bill, 
labor bill, tax bill, im- 
provements bill, education 
. bill or general-welfare 
bill, no matter how small 
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others the League will 
urge is that known as the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill for 
the protection of mater- 
nity and infancy. If the Democratic party, which declared un- 
qualifiedly for this measure, is successful at the polls in Novem- 
ber,—before which, of necessity, this article is written,—the 
League will ask that it promptly pay this debt. The bill is 
already on the Senate calendar, and hearings will probably be 
given in the House this month. This is the measure upon which 
women have set their hearts. If the Republicans win the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, they will be urged to give this to the women, 
not as a party debt but as the acceptance of a great opportunity. 
Their failure to accept this opportunity might be an object lesson 
to the women in government by party so that hereafter women 
would read party platforms more carefully and exact more 
specific promises. What either men or women set their hearts 


The first duty of a new Congressman is to reward 
his henchmen; he has no time to think of bills. 


interests were the Con- 
gressman’s sole concern. 
When a _ measure like 
the Kendrick-Kenyon-An- 
derson bill is before the House, for instance, every local agent 
of every great packing house undoubtedly expects his own Con- 
gressman to act as his counsel to defend him against the effect 
he may believe or have been told that bill may have on his position 
and salary. 

Then there comes upon the Congressman the demand to 
represent the interests of his particular locality. If mining is the 
business by which his community thrives he is expected to act as 
counsel for the mining industry and see that no bill—tax, labor 
or tariff—is passed that contains a clause that will be harmful to 
that industry. The same thing holds good of the lumber business, 
the waterpower and natural resources of a district, and of every 
sort of crop and factory. It makes no difference what the effect 
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of a particular bill may be upon the national welfare. The interest 
of a Congressman’s own district is supposed to be paramount with 
him. Under all these circumstances it is not strange that Con- 
gressmen become so engrossed with the demands upon them that 
they have no time to study arguments and vote upon each bill 
upon its merits. 

Even were a Congressman free from such demands he would be 
unable to study bills because of the number presented to Congress. 
In the Sixty-fifth Congress 15,432 of these bills were presented. 
Of this number but 543 were passed. Up 
to January first of this year more than 
fifteen thousand bills had been introduced 
and the session was but one month old. 

The process of seeing a bill through the 

House is a long one, and the journey through 

the Senate is often longer. In the latter 

body a bill is read; in the former it is placed 

in a basket. The usual procedure is to 

refer the bill when presented to a committee. 

It is customary to bury bills by referring 

them to committees that have no interest 

in them. If a bill is referred to a com- 

mittee interested in it the bill may—with pressure 
properly applied—be reported out of committee 
“favorably,” “without recommendation” or with no 
remarks. It is then placed upon the calendar of the 
State of the Union from which it can be called by 
the Rules Committee. There is a first, second and 
third reading, debate, and vote, and it is then sent 
to a conference committee composed of representa- 
tives of both the House and the Senate. This is an 
abbreviated itinerary of a bill. It will readily be seen 
that the task of bringing even one bill to a vote is an 
arduous one and that bills are not likely to attract 
a Congressman’s support upon their merit alone. 

A Congressman is, as has been told, urged by a 
constituent to support and urge the passage of bills 
having an effect upon the business of that constituent. 
Many such constituents are not content with trusting 
to their Congressman’s interest and support. They 
either come themselves, or they employ others to 
come, and stimulate the Congressman’s interest and 
zeal. These men, or their paid agents, may make a 
flying visit, or they may remain throughout the 
session. They will learn the way behind the scenes 
of Congress. They will speak before committees, 
press arguments upon other Congressmen, and other- 
wise urge the merits of the measure. Such men are 
called lobbyists. Because such men have often used 
undue influence, even that of cash donations and 
promises of rewards, in order to secure a favorable vote, the 
business of lobbying bears a tainted reputation. 

It is difficult to see how legislation may be secured unless 
individuals and the public are able to bring to the attention of 
legislative bodies the bills they wish passed. It is surely within 
the right of citizens to urge the passage of bills, follow them 
through the legislative grist mill and employ argument and in- 

'fluence to get them to a vote. What lobbyists may not do, 
however, is to influence the vote of a law-maker otherwise than 
by logic. Lobbying, like political parties, is extra-governmental. 
It had no place in the plans of constitution makers. But that is 
no reason why it should not, like the parties, be recognized 
legally and to some extent regulated and controlled. It is no 
more difficult to provide honest lobbyists than honest law-makers. 
We may as well take a chance on one as the other. The laws 
against bribery, whether they mention lobbyists or not, are 
directed to define the limits within which honest lobbying may 
be done. 

The danger in lobbyists is the same danger that springs from 
our government by party. They have no responsibility to the 
people. They have been given no mandate. Yet they essay 
to influence legislation. Efforts have been made by some states 
to meet this situation by giving publicity to lobbying and lobby- 
ists. One State requires every lobbyist to register his name at 
the State capitol, name the bill for which he is lobbying, his 
employer and his salary. This makes of the lobbyist, a special 
representative of a special interest who is free to plead that 
interest before the men the people have commissioned to regulate 
it by law just as a lawyer pleads the interest of a corporation 
before a court. Such is the capacity, at least, in which the 
lobbyists that represent public interests come before legislatures. 





In that capacity will the League of Women Voters urge the 
passage of certain bills that have been guaranteed by the party 
platforms. 

Many years ago an organization called the Consumers’ League 
was built upon the idea that to every business transaction there 
were three parties: the buyer, the seller, and the consumer. Since 
the consumer was not present in person when every transaction 
took place, the Consumers’ League undertook in many cases to act 
in his interest. In the interests of consumers, for instance, it 
inspected eating places 
and stores where food 
was sold and stored to 
see if the interests of 
the consumer were safe- 
guarded. One may not 
claim that there are three 
parties to every legisla- 
tive transaction but it is 
too often true that there 
are involved in legisla- 
tive action the interests 
of political parties vested 
in the Congressmen, the 
interests of special busi- 
ness vested in their paid 
lobbyists. When this is 
true there should enter 
another lobbyist rep- 
resenting the interests of 
the American people. 
For that reason this ex- 
periment of the League 
of Women Voters will 
be watched with interest 
by lovers of democracy. 
On a small scale it may 
show how a non- or 
all-partisan organization 
may represent the Amer- 
ican people. 

The question is often 
asked: ‘Why a league 
of women voters instead 
of a league of all 
voters?” The answer is 
that the women coming 
to the franchise at a 
time when the need for 
such an experiment was 
apparent to students of 
politics were easily available for the experiment. It is always 
better to try out ideas with smaller numbers and within limits. If 
this experiment should prove successful, if this League of Voters 
should be effective in securing the immediate passage of a few 
laws, if it shows the way whereby political parties may be forced 
to pay their debts, it may show the way whereby other organiza- 
tions of voters may collect other election promises. 

Unless we get full value received for our vote it is but a useless 
toy. And to get value received we must keep in mind what the 
winning political party promised in its platform and insist upon 
its making those promises good. 

From time immemorial the work of men has been divided into 
jobs, and “working hours,” while that of the women begins with 
marriage and continues day in and day out—‘“is never done.” 
Is it not possible that men have formed the habit of doing 
jobs and resting from their labors while women have formed a 
habit of keeping continuously busy over the same kind of work 
day in and day out? Is it not possible that men have brought this 
habit into politics, regarding the election of representatives as 
a job to be done and when done, to be rested from? Is it too 
much to hope that women may also bring their habit into politics, 
regarding their political work as never finished, never done, but 
to be labored at continuously with the knowledge that, though 
they may not see results in the terms of a finished job, each day’s 
work has its part in the development of the American people 
just as each day’s work in the household, drudgery though it 
often be, though it must be done over and over, has a part in the 
family’s growth. When we establish a real relationship be- 
tween party promises and congressional acts, then, and then 
only, may we expect election days to be succeeded by political 
pay-days and political promissory notes to be paid upon demand. 
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The League of Women Voters 
requested the parties to promise 
certain definite legislation. 
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HE mail-boat had taken Celia off the steamer fifteen miles 

from St. Gore, and now she stood on the slanting, wind- 
swept deck, watching for the lights of Natu Island, which the 
captain had told her would presently appear off to starboard. 

She was so happy that she pressed both her hands over her 
heart, as if fearful lest it fly from her breast like a fluttering 
bird whose joy the earth was too small to hold. There was 
a faint glimmer of coming dawn in the east, and Celia likened it 
to the luminous vapor of a precious elixir distilled from the 
darkness of the night. It typified to her the promise of her 
hope’s fulfillment after the uncertainty of the years behind her. 
Natu and the Mission lay ahead—just as she had always dreamed 
of their lying ahead. But now they were really there! And 
although all about her was darkness, to Celia’s glowing eyes 
a shining pathway stretched across the water, a pathway that 
all her life she had longed to tread. But never, even in her 
most glorious, most soaring visions, had she dreamed of finding 
love on the way. 

Celia was young, barely twenty, a fresh-souled, eager, dewy- 
eyed twenty, and as she said Nordman Weld’s name, and softly re- 
peated it under her breath, it was as if her heart took up the 
opening bars of a song—a song of a garden with roses blowing, 
of a brook with waters rippling musically down the hillside, of 
a midnight sky jeweled with silver stars—a song with every 
beautiful, splendid thing of the world and heavens strung like 
notes on the muted chords of its melody. 

The captain joined her. “Look along my arm,” he directed, 
pointing. “See—there to the right? That is the light of the 
wireless station on Natu; and just to the right of that, a little 
below, is the light of a lantern on the dock.” 

Celia strained her eyes in the direction he indicated. “Oh— 
yes, I think I see them. Two tiny points of light—” 

The captain laughed. “Yes, they represent the lights of the 
great metropolis you’re heading for. What were you expecting 
to see—the glow that San Francisco throws on the sky? And 
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anyway,” the captain continued, “Natu goes to bed with the 
sun. I guess the only people up right now are the fellow on 
duty at the wireless station, and Dr. Hays and his wife. They 
are expecting you, aren’t they?” 

“Yes. Four o’clock is an awful hour to get them up, isn’t it?” 

The captain smiled down at her. “Oh, I don’t think they mind. 
I guess your coming is quite an event at Natu.” 

The lights were drawing nearer and nearer, but to Celia, a-tip- 
toe with eagerness, it seemed hours instead of twenty minutes 
before she found herself on the little dock at Natu, Mrs. Hays’ 
arms about her, and Dr. Hays holding her hand. 

“Well, well, so you got here at last!” he was saying. “Now, 
Mother, that’s enough. Come, come, let’s get up to the house. 
This young lady is doubtless tired and cold and hungry.” 

Celia waved good-by to the captain and peered about her in 
the dim light. Everything lay wrapped in that thick mantle 
of gray that lies over the land just at the coming of the dawn. 
A dilapidated dory bobbed up and down beside the wharf, a pile 
of salmon net in the stern; a dead halibut lay on the beach just 
beyond, gleaming ghostily; and one or two early-rising gulls 
flapped lazily above it, their wailing cries seeming to cut the 
silence like a blunt-edged saw. Celia shivered slightly, and Mrs. 
Hays turned up the collar of her coat, and taking her arm, 
guided her after the bustling little doctor off the dock. 

The Mission stood at the end of the narrow street which 
straggled crookedly along the shore past the white Russian church, 
red-roofed and cupolaed, past the native settlement, some of 
the houses tilting crazily this way and that, others spick and 
span—these last mute witnesses to the influence of the Mission. 

Celia, despite her weariness, exclaimed with youthful enthusiasm 
over the strangeness of everything, the beauty of the bay locked 
in the grim brown, arms of the surrounding rocks that rimmed the 
harbor, and the rush of the river that ran through the village. 


RRIVED at the Mission, Mrs. Hays drew Celia down the 
hall to a light at the end. “Come right into the dining-room, 
dear; take off your things here by the fire, and draw right up 
te the table. After breakfast you can go straight up to your room 
and have a nice long sleep.” 
As she sat down in her chair at the table and felt the warmth 
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of the fire at her back, as she sipped her fragrant coffee and 
dipped her spoon into her cereal, Celia realized that she was, 
as the doctor had said, tired and cold and hungry. 

The Hays sat across the long table which had been set at one 
end, and beamed at her, and talked of her journey—how they 
had worried because the boat was late and a storm was due, and 
the trip from St. Gore was a terrible one for even an experienced 
sailor; and how lucky it was that she had made connection with 
the mail-boat. 

“We're completely out of the world,” Mrs. Hays explained. 
“Sometimes the mail-boat is weeks overdue, and during the storms, 
when the harbor is filled with ice-floes, a boat can’t even get 
over from the neighboring islands. I wonder if you'll be lonely.” 

“Mother,” Dr. Hays reproved her, “now, why do you ask a 
question like that?” His blue eyes twinkled. ‘We're going to 
keep her busy—she wont have time to be lonely.” 

Mrs. Hays rose, her thin, tired face lighting up almost to 
prettiness as she returned her husband’s smile. “Well, Celia 
dear,—you see I am starting right in to call you Celia,—if you’ve 
finished your breakfast, I’m going to take you up to your 
room.” 

Celia, whose eyes had begun to droop, rose gratefully, and with 

er arm about Mrs. Hays’ waist walked down the hall and up 
the stairs. 

“Our girls wove these rugs,” Mrs. Hays told her, nodding 
proudly toward a bright rag carpet that covered the hall and the 
stairs. ‘No, don’t stop now—you'll have plenty of time later on 
tc admire them, maybe you'll help make some like them.” 

Celia’s room was attractively furnished in white, and the win- 
dows were hung with flowered curtains; a reindeer rug lay on 
the floor before the bureau, and beside the bed was a flower-pot 
with a water-fuchsia blooming in it. 

Mrs. Hays bustled about, putting an extra log in the small 
stove, turning back the bed, and tugging at the clasp of Celia’s 
suitcase. 

“You came down on the Alimar, didn’t you?” she asked as she 
moved here and there. “A good many Alaskans are coming in— 
‘in’ means back from the States, you know. I wonder if I knew 
anyone on the boat.” 

“Yes, there was a Mrs. Landis who said you were an old 
friend—she was going up to Anchorage with her husband, Captain 
Landis.” 

“I should say I did know Emma Landis. She’s the sweetest 
woman—and the dear Captain. I haven't seen either of them 
since the Captain had a boat on the Yukon. Who else was on 
the boat?” 

“Well, there was a Mr. Neating, a cannery man who got off at 
Cordova, and a couple by the name of Gorr—he’s one of the 
railroad officials going up to Seward.” 

“T don’t know them; I suppose they are some more Government 
dead-wood. But I know Neating, he used to manage the cannery 
at Chidnic—a nice enough boy too, until 
he got in with Nordman Weld.” 

Celia, who had been brushing her hair, 

@ooked up. “Nordman Weld? He was 
on the boat. He was very kind to me. 
He—” 

“My dear!” Mrs. Hays’ 
face flushed, and her voice 
took on a new tone. “I hope 
you didn’t have much to do ——— 
with him. Why—who on 
earth introduced you to him? 

What were they thinking of?” 

Celia, with a quick movement, tossed 
her fair hair over her face. “A Miss 
Lane introduced him to me. She was 
going to teach school in Anchorage—” 

“A chechahco—I thought so. She 
didn’t know anything about him. My, 
my, the Doctor will be upset!” 

Celia finished brushing her hair and 
began to braid it with fingers grown 
suddenly cold. “Just what,” she began 
slowly, “just what do you mean 
about Nordman Weld?” 

“Oh, I mean everything,” Mrs. 

Hays explained, frowning. “He's 
an example of the old days when 
might meant right, and a man like 
Nordman Weld defied the Govern- 


ment and did as he pleased. He made a fortune, they say— 
walrus ivory, seal fishing, sable hunting on the Russian coast—oh, 
there hasn’t been a wild adventure in years where he hasn’t been 
the ringleader. The coast patrol put a stop to those adventures 
now, of course, but people still whisper when Nordman Weld 
goes off on one of those long trips of his.” : 

Mrs. Hays wasn’t looking at Celia as she spoke, but the girl’s 
face would have told her little if she had been. Although Celia 
had been brought up in the open, frank-spoken West, there were 
generations behind her of tight-lipped, contained New England 
women, who if they had not always been brought up successfully 
to stifle their emotions, had at least been taught to conceal all 
signs of them. So now Celia sat quietly on the edge of the bed, 
while the structure of her dreams, her hopes, it seemed her very 
life itself, crashed down before her eyes, burying her quivering 
heart in the ruins. But the only outward indication of the anguish 
she was enduring was an increased pallor and a shortened breath. 

These Mrs. Hays noticed, and crossed contritely to the bed. 
“Oh, how I do chatter! But Nordman Weld is a sore subject 
with us here at the Mission. We’ve begged him so often to let 
us have his boy—” 

“His boy!” To Celia her voice sounded shrill, and she crept 
under the bedclothes, fearful that Mrs. Hays had noticed it. 

“Yes. Nord is away so much, and his wife—she’s a native; 
they call her Nord’s Mary—is an unfortunate creature who uses 
her cough as an excuse to go off on the most disgusting sprees.” 

“He’s married—to a native?” 

“Yes. A good many men are, you know—and later most of 
them repent of it bitterly. Nord married her up north somewhere 
years ago, she’s an Eskimo, not an Aleut like our people. Of 
course Nord married her according to the native ceremony, and 
I dare say it wouldn't be legal in the States; but that doesn’t 
alter the fact that up here he’s a squaw man—although no one 
would dare call him one to his face.” 

She bent over and kissed Celia, and to the girl lying in the 
bed, her limbs rigid, her hands clenched at her side, the few seconds 
seemed insufferably long before the closing of the door and the 
scund of retreating footsteps made it safe for her to give way. 
But when at last she was alone, she found she couldn’t give way. 
Her muscles, her nerves, stiffened to steel. She longed to relax, 
to cry, to lie with her face buried in the pillows, a flood of tears 
soothing the deep wound in her soul. But she could only lie there 
in the pallid light of the coming day, her heart beating dully like 
a slackened drum, a growing pain at the back of her head, her 
breath coming unevenly in half-stifled gasps. 
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Why had this 
dreadful thing 
happened to 
her, Celia 
Newton ? 
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She didn’t try to alleviate the shock of Mrs. Hays’ revelations 
with doubts of denials. She felt the truth in Mrs. Hays’ state- 
ments, every one of them. Gentle, kind Mrs. Hays wouldn’t give 
utterance to a statement about which there could be even a 
shadow of doubt. Tolerance of all the world was apparent in her 
soft eyes and kindly voice. Ordinary shortcomings would have 
produced no such storm. 

But why—why, why, had this dreadful thing happened to ker, 
Celia Newton? What sin had she ever committed to make such 
a punishment a fitting retribution? 

The east brightened to gray, to amethyst, to rose. A shaft of 
gold found the window, crept across the rug and touched Celia’s 
clenched, quivering hand. From somewhere on the floor below 
there came the sound of a girl laughing; another ripple of laughter 
echoed hers. There was the smell of coffee, frying bacon—and 
after a long interval, the sound of an organ and young voices 


singing. 


HE Alimar, bound from Seattle to Anchorage, Alaska, inside 

passage, was due to sail at nine in the morning, and sailed at 
five in the afternoon, owing to countless delays in handling her 
freight. 

Nordman Weld, his hands thrust into the pockets of his ulster, 
his cap pulled low over his black eyes, leaned over the rail and 
watched the ship load. She was loading at both hatches, and 
the air was full of shouted orders, the scream of the winch 
and the bellow of her impatient whistle. Great consignments 
of steel rails, bound for that never-ending job the Alaska railroad, 
swung aboard and were lowered below; packing case after packing 
case, provisions, cases of oranges, potatoes in their great bags, 
were hoisted by the screeching winch and dumped into the hold, 
onto the deck, anywhere where there was a foot of cargo 
space. 

P Then at five -o’clock there was a renewed bustle, a final roar 
from the whistle, shouted good-bys; and the Alimar pulled away 
from the dock and out into Puget 

Sound. All about, the mountains 

reared their heads, crowned with 

floating mist and adorned with 

the rich green of the pines; away 

to the right was the snow-crested 

peak of Mt. Rainier, and miles 

ahead gleamed Mt. Baker. 

Nordman Weld neglected his 
supper, and as long as the light 
lasted paced the deck. An hour 
out from Seattle he noticed Celia 
Newton. She was walking with 
the purser, and he stopped and 
looked after her, his lip caught 
suddenly between his teeth. 

There was an air of extreme youth 
about her, in the wistful appeal 
of her smile, in her quick little 
gestures. But her eyes were 
mother-eyes, soft, grave, gentle. 
And it was her eyes that arrested 
Nord. They aroused in him 
memories, memories of things he 
had put behind him years before, 
and which now he had no 
desire to bring back. 

This being so, he frowned 
when the next day he found 
himself at the same table 
with her in the dining- 
room. He determined to 
have his seat changed. Then 
at the entrance of the 
purser’s office he wheeled 
abruptly and strode off 
down the deck. He was 
behaving like a fool, he told 
himself angrily. What did it 
matter to him that a girl had 
blue eyes, a soft voice and an 
appealing smile? He didn’t 
have to look at her, listen to 
her—they need not affect him! 

He managed to keep out of 
the girl’s way the first two days. 


Then he met her on the deck walking with young Neating, and 
she asked him a timid question or two about the fish-traps that 
lined the shores. At Ketchican he directed her to the cannery 
and afterward he stood beside her at the falls and watched the 
salmon leap through the rushing waters. They walked back to 
the ship together, and Celia asked a hundred eager questions which 
he could do no less than answer. 

That night after dinner Celia met Nord as he paced the deck. 

“I don’t feel as if I had thanked you this afternoon,” she began. 
“I was so busy trying to remember everything you told me that I 
forgot to make a pretty speech.” 

“I don’t care much for pretty speeches,” Nord answered dryly. 
He leaned back against the rail and looked down at her. 

“Don’t you?” she said uncertainly. Then she smiled. “But if 
you wont let me thank you for the information you give me, I 
wont have the courage to ask you the thousand questions I want 
to ask you about Natu Island. I’ve inquired around, and you 
are the only person who seems to know much about Natu. 
They tell me you come from near there.” 

Nord scowled. He wondered what this girl had heard of him. 
Not much, evidently, because he understood enough of her type to 
know that one hint of the reputation he bore along the coast 
would be enough to make her shun him like the plague. He 
set his teeth, and his black eyes burned. He wished some one 
had told her; he wanted her to shun him—wanted her to keep 
out of his way. She conjured up too many pictures he wished to 
forget—thought he had forgotten until she appeared and bright- 
ened their time-dimmed colors. 

Celia was waiting for him to answer her. 
back with a start. 

“Yes—oh, yes. I come from Holland Harbor, about twenty 
miles from Natu.” 

“Is Natu a pretty place?” Celia asked. 

“Well, hardly that. There’s nothing much there—just the 
strip of beach with the wireless station at one end, and the 
Mission at the other, and in 
between the native village and 
the old Russian church.” 

“No trees, no snow-capped 
mountains?” 

“Trees don’t grow well on 
the Aleutian Islands, and there 
are no mountains; but you'll 
have plenty of snow in the 
winter time.” 

“T—I like snow,” Celia de- 
clared valiantly. 

Nord smiled. He supposed 
he needn’t have painted such 
a dreary picture. But the girl 
wasn’t going to a paradise of 
scenic beauty—she must know 
that. 

“How do you happen to be 
going to Natu?” he asked® 
curiously after a, moment. 

“I’m going to the Mission.” 

There was a moment of 
silence, and then Nord laughed. 

Celia looked up at him 
quickly. “Why do you laugh?” 

“Well,” Nord answered, “it 
just struck me as funny that 
a young girl like you should be 
leaving her home, her friends 
and all the worth-while things 
to go to a God-forsaken coun- 
try—” 

“But the Mission is worth 
while,” Celia put in quickly. 
Then she asked, as he kept 
silent: “Don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered 
shortly. 

“Perhaps you don’t know 
very much about missions—-the 
good they do,” she suggested 
after a moment. 

Nord laughed grimly, his 
lips between his teeth. “My 
dear young lady, I was browght 


He brought himself 


happiest—and 
the most 
miserable— 
man alive.” 
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up on them. My earliest recollections of my old home are the 
village green where I longed to play and the missionary meetings 
to which I was taken instead. Missionary meetings are the 
chief social dissipation of those old New England towns.” 

Celia was leaning eagerly forward. “Then you come from 
New England? How wonderful! It’s—it’s just like meeting 
a friend from home!” 

“Are you from New England?” 

“No,” Celia answered, shaking her head. “I was brought up 
in Felton, a little town in North Dakota. But my father 
and mother both came from Southport, New Hampshire, 
and their father and mother before them. They died when 
I was very little, and my Western cousins brought me up. 
I never went back to my real home, although I always 
wanted to.” 

“Why?” 

“Well—I wonder if I can explain it to you. You see, 
Felton is a bustling, thriving town—but it’s so new. There 
are no big trees nor old white houses, no sleepy streets. 
They are so busy making new history they have no time 
for the old. They have no traditions to live up to.” 

‘And a good thing!” Nord declared. ‘These hidebound 
traditions, this forcing the new generation to tread the path 
of the old, is a bad thing. It’s responsible for many a broken- 
up home, many a wanderer on the face of the earth.” 

Celia glanced at him quickly. “But surely the advice of 
the older generation—” 

“But the older generation is rarely content with giving 
advice, they wish to order. And what right has any man, 
even a father, to attempt to order another man’s life, control 
his destiny? For instance, what right has he to say that 
his son must be a minister just because the oldest son of the 
family has always been a minister, coldly sweeping aside all 
the desires and ambitions of the boy himself?” 

“IT don’t know,” Celia said. “I don’t quite understand.” 

“J don’t wonder,” Nord interrupted with a grim laugh. 

“IT was injecting some of my own personal history into our 
argument. It was very stupid of me. I don’t see how 
I came to do it. I’ve never done such a thing before?” 
He turned away abruptly. “I am keeping you up.” Then 
noting her expression, he added more gently: “We can 
finish our discussion of the missions some other time.” 

But Celia would never discuss missions, with him. “I’m 
at a disadvantage,” she explained gently, “because I don’t 
understand your attitude. I feel that you are laughing 
at me.” 

“And you take it all very seriously, don’t you?” 


Nord questioned eagerly. 














“I aint a_ school- 
_ me boy; I’m a man. 
a What do I care 
for storms? ” 


“Yes, Mr. Weld. You see I have always wanted to be a —-she hesitated, flushing—‘“surely they have wanted you back.” 


missionary, from the time I was a little girl and dropped my 
pennies into the mission box.” 
black eyes. “So let us talk of something else.” 

“Very well. What would you like to talk about?” 

“You might tell me about your home,” Celia suggested. “I 
mean,” she added hastily, “about the town, the people—” 

“Oh, I understand,’ Nord laughed; “you don’t want any 
further history of my life.” 

“I didn’t emean that,” Celia denied in quick distress. “You 
seem to like to twist people’s meanings about to suit yourself.” 

“I know. It’s a bad habit I have—along with my other bad 
habits.” He paused, smiling down at her. “Suppose we talk 
about Alaska instead—Alaska is my real home.” 

Celia shook her head. “Of course I can appreciate the beauty 
of the North from even the little I’ve seen of it, but I don’t see 
how you can ever call it your home when you’ve known the 
other. Those small home-towns are so beautiful—mellowed by 
time—and you must have been happy—” 

“I haven’t seen my home nor my people for fifteen years— 
there is your answer to that,” Nord said slowly. Then he burst 
out bitterly: “Oh, why will age never learn that youth must be 
served—that it must live its own life, go its own way?” 

Celia touched his arm. “None of us can do that completely. 
Life wasn’t meant to be that way. If the individual considered 
only himself, we would never have progressed beyond the cave- 
man stage.” 

Nord looked down at her. “Then you think no man’s entitled 
to consider himself. Take my case. You believe that I should 
have allowed myself to be hedged in, bound down by tradition— 
oh, but why talk about it?” 

“You are twisting my meaning again,” Celia said. “I don’t 
mean that at all. But I do think that you shouldn’t have cut 
yourself completely adrift as you say you have done. Surely,” 


She looked into Nord’s mocking 
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“Once they wrote they needed me,” Nord answered. 

“And you didn’t go?” 

“No!” 

Celia clasped her hands on the rail and looked out over the 
water. “But some day you will,” she said softly. 

Nord scowled. “No, I wont. My home is here; my interests 
are here; my—” He checked himself abruptly, his lips between 
his teeth. Without another word he turned and walked away. 

Nord’s feeling for Celia Newton was not a thing of gradual 
growth. Twenty-four hours after her eyes had met his for the 
first time, he knew that he loved her. And he made not the 
slightest attempt to fight against this love, at least not after 
the first day. His life had been barren enough of beautiful 
things, he told himself grimly. There had been few women in 
his life who counted for anything, none in his heart. His love 
affected no one, hurt no one but himself. The girl herself hardly 
gave him thought, in all probability. What did it matter what 
he must suffer afterward? As in the North the singular brilliance 
of the brief summer season made the long winter endurable; so 
would these few days of the girl’s companionship make the dreary 
years ahead of him easier to live. 

Then one day something he saw in Celia’s uplifted eyes caught 
his breath in his throat. Nordman Weld had lived a man’s life; 
he had known many women. So this flash of light, this quickly 
veiled glow in Celia’s eyes, held a meaning for him of which 
perhaps the girl herself was ignorant. It meant, in spite of the 
exultant racing of his heart that he couldn’t control, it meant that 
the end had come sooner than he thought it would. 

It had never occurred to Nord, for all his wordly experience, as 
the remotest possibility that Celia could come to care for him. 
He would have done anything in the world to have prevented such 
a thing. What was he going to do? Whatever was done must 
be done quickly. 
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Once around the deck, and he had reached his decision. They 
were nearing Valdez. He would get off the boat here. Perhaps 
things hadn’t gone as far as he thought. Perhaps Celia merely 
regarded him as a congenial companion, a companion on the verge 
of becoming something nearer perhaps, but one for whom at 
present, she merely felt a friendly interest, to whom she would say 
good-by with regret. And when she arrived at Natu,—well, 
he need have no fears after she reached Natu. What she would 
hear of Nordman Weld at the Mission would be quite enough to 
kill any blossom of romance that might be budding in her heart. 

He made no mention of his plans to Celia. The boat was 
late, and she would probably be in bed when they docked at 
Valdez. He would leave her a note, and the incident would be 
closed—for Celia. 

But the Alimar made up some of her time, and when at nine 
o’clock Nord came out on the deserted upper deck, he found 
Celia curled up in a deck-chair in the bow. 

“Have you anything interesting to tell me about Valdez?” She 
smiled up at him. 

Nord was silent, looking down at her, striving in the darkness 
to see her face, to impress each delicate feature on his mind. 

“Only that I get off here,” he said presently. 

She looked up at him as if not understanding; then suddenly 
she rose. 

“T—I—” Her voice was shaking, although she was plainly try- 
ing to smile. “Then this is good-by, isn’t it?” She held out her 
hand, her voice now under better control. “I have enjoyed meet- 
ing you so much, and you will never know how much I appreciate 
all you have done for me. Thank you—and good-by.” 

Nord took her hand, and released it quickly. He didn't trust 
himself to speak, but with a nod, and with his lips twisted into 
something that approached a smile, he turned away. 

Then at the head of the stairs Ieading to the lower deck he 
swung around. He crossed the deck in four strides. Celia turned 
from the rail, and he caught her in his arms with a quick drawn 
breath. 

“I can't—God forgive me—I can't give you up!” he cried. 


“I can’t say what I want 
to say—it’s about you—”’ 























“Tell me again you love me,” he demanded eagerly a moment 
later, such a moment as is granted only once to any man. “Tell 
me again.” 

Celia nodded, her cheek against his shoulder. “Yes—I love 
you. But I don’t know how it happened. How did it happen?” 
And she looked up at him. 

Nord shook his head. “They say,” he said slowly, “that man 
is fire and woman a bright leaf in the autumn woods. A spark 
a wind—and the forest is ablaze!” 

Celia touched his cheek. “You are frowning—why? Aren't 
you happy, Nord?” 

Nord held her closely. “I’m the happiest—and most miserable 
—man alive.” 

“Oh, my dear—I don’t understand.” 

Nord caught her face in his hands. “I wonder if you will 
ever understand—about me?” Then he forced a laugh. “I am 
happy because you love me, and I’m wretched because I didn't 
discover it sooner.” He led her to the stairs. “You must go 
below now. Try to get to sleep before we land.” 

“Yes, dear.” Celia raised her head. ‘Good-by, dear—I’ll see 
you at Natu.” 

He stared down at her. “Good-by?” 

“Yes—aren’t you getting off here?” 

Nord stood still. ‘“No—no, I’m not getting off.” Then he 
added slowly: “There is no use my getting off—now.” He was 
smiling, but when she turned to wave her hand to him from the 
top of the companionway, he was leaning on the rail, his head in 
his hands. 

That night Nord thought he would surely go mad. He came 
to one decision only to abandon it half an hour later as worthless. 
There was one decision, however, that he had made, and that noth- 
ing altered. Celia must not go to Natu. She must not hear the things 
that he knew she would hear there. It wasn’t of himself he was 
thinking. He was thinking of Celia. She was too young, too 
inexperienced to hear these things—to understand a man’s tempta- 
tions in a wild, hard land, to realize how easily he dropped back 
to the primitive, once away from civilization. Nord knew what 

floodgates the mere mention of his 
name would open at the Mission. 
And having heard what they would 
tell her there, all her life Celia would 
suffer the humiliation of having loved, 
even for a brief while, such a man. 

While if she got off at Seward, 
returned home—well, she need never 
know, or at least never know until 
the years had brought her a broader 
understanding, the truth about Nord- 
man Weld. 

He would close up his affairs in 

But how—what did 
he mean to do? There was his son, 
the mother of his son! Here he 
clenched his hands and shut his eyes. 
How complicated it was all becom- 
ing! Then he squared his shoulders 
determinedly. He wowld manage 
somehow—he would find some way 
out—some way that protected Celia. 
His main thought was to get her 
started back to the States. He didn’t 
know just what argument he would 
employ, but he felt that with Celia 
in his arms, the words would come. 

But destiny laughs at man’s res- 
olutions, and Fate ruthless sweeps 
aside his plans when they cross her 
own. 

The night before they arrived at 
Seward, Nord and Celia stood in 
their favorite place in the bow lean- 
ing over the rail. His arms about 
her, and her head was resting on 
his shoulder. 

“You know,” he told her presently, 
“T have decided something today. I 
have decided that you are not going 
on to Natu. We'll send a wireless 
to Dr. and Mrs. Hays, and you can 
catch the return boat at Seward. 
I'll join (Continued on page -100) 
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: MRS. CLARA RUGGLES 


N important figure in the world’s metropolis is Mrs. Clara 
Ruggles. She built her fortune on a cake foundation. Not 
like the house built upon sand was that fortune, however; soft, 
yielding though the base be, it supports a substantial structure. 
She began her building long after most ambitious women do. 
Her brown hair had streaks of silver in it. “Worry streaks,” she 
called them, but she pronounced their name with a smile. The 
brown in the hair has vanished, given place to an all-silver crown. 
She carries proudly the honors of grandmotherhood. Since she 
began building the house of her fortune on cake, her beautiful 
daughter has married the master of a famous New England 
school. Three babies have come to them. Each of the babies has 
received a substantial gift that has come out of the house of cake. 
One little decade ago Mrs. Ruggles, daughter of a prominent 
physician and wife of a merchant of Maine, used to come on 
“sprees,” or so she calls them, to New York. While she was 
dining at a famous hotel, a cousin who had emigrated to New 
York and acquired a million or two said: “Yes, the cuisine is 
very French and fine. Still, I would give the price of a dozen 
such dinners for one slice of Clara’s cake.” 

Mrs. Ruggles smiled her appreciation. “Strange,” she said. 
“That is what Aunt Sue said this afternoon: ‘There is no real 
cake in New York.’” 

Began a discussion of Mary Garden, whom they were to hear 
as Thais that evening, and Mrs. Ruggles forgot the cake—forgot 
it until a great change came to the pretty and comfortable home 
at Gardner on the bank of the Kennebec River, in Maine. 
Illness and death had swiftly reduced what was small-town 
affluence. The wheel of fortune slowed, stopped, turned back 
and started the other way. “Reverses” had come with a very 
evident intention to stay. 

When Mrs. Ruggles, widowed, alone save for the lovely 
daughter, had time to take stock of herself and her fortunes, 
she found that the liabilities were many thousands—what could 
she do? She had the education, largely of accomplishments, 
allotted to the girls of cultured “good families” of that time and 
region—an education that, she now says, should be supplemented 
by business training. She knew how to manage her own home, 
and how to make guests comfortable. What else? 

“Nothing,” she had begun to say when memory stirred in her. 
“New York has no real cake.” 


Fortune in Cake 


She Found 


Household accomplishments often have a high com- 
mercial value—as witness the later career of 
Mrs. Clara Ruggles, cake-maker extraordinary. 


By ADA PATTERSON 


She remembered something more. She was ranked as the best 
cake-maker in Gardner. Her cakes took all the prizes for which 
she entered them at fairs, or socials. 

She and her daughter took themselves and their heirloom furni- 
ture to New York. They rented a modest house in East Sixty- 
first Street, close to Second Avenue. It was undeniably on the 
East Side, and grazing the overpopulous quarter. 

Mrs. Ruggles began baking her cakes. She composed them her- 
self—composed them with the certitude and the inspiration of a 
musician. I know, because to allay the aching of my sweet 
tooth I was wont to cross the city and go home with my arms 
full of little boxes filled with Mrs. Ruggles’ cakes. And great, 
after those Sunday afternoon excursions, was my gastronomic joy. 

When she had baked her cakes, she herself took them about 
to market, at first the various exchanges of women’s work in: the 
city. Next she visited the leading grocers. When the head of a 
big firm said, “I don’t think we want to handle—” she stopped his 
mouth with cake—literally but not forcibly. She entreated: 
“Before you decide, please try them.” She always “traveled with 
samples.” An unfolding of the tissue paper, a lifting of the lid 
of the box, usually clinched a customer. If it didn’t she sliced the 
cake and persuaded him to eat it. Or she asked him to take 
the cake home. One grocer, who never ate sweets, declined to 
taste it, but took the cake home to his wife. “She knows good 
things of all sorts,” he said. The wifely verdict made him a 
customer. She went next to a purveyor of the best fruits and 
candies and tidbits in New York. From that smart shop go most 
and loveliest of the steamer baskets that mutely and munificently 
say: “Bon voyage!” This firm is still one of her best customers. 

She visited the women’s clubs. The Professional Woman’s 
League, having tasted of her samples, became her propagandist. 
The League sent circulars to all its friends announcing tidings 
of great joy. Cake, real cake, had come to New York—home- 
made cake, with not the most distant acquaintance with the 
baker’s large-scale product. 

To the brown front house on Sixty-first Street came many 
customers. Not content to wait for deliveries, they called them- 
selves. Mrs. Ruggles, beating the butter and sugar to the desired 
creaminess, a creaminess which she believes to be the basis of 
excellence in cake, had to wipe her hands and hurry to the front 
door. The interruptions, wholesome indications of a wholesome 
state of bsiness, had a “saddening” effect on the embryonic cakes. 
After two years Mrs. Ruggles opened a cake-shop, a little box 
of a place on Madison Avenue and Forty-sixth Street. But it was 
daintily equipped; and toothsome were the contents of the small 
gray boxes. 

The business enlarged until its founder believed the time had 
come to move into the same building with Castle House, where 
she served cakes and tea and chocolate to the patrons of the 
once most famous dancers in the world, Vernon and Irene Castle. 
Eight years after she arrived on her mission of cake to New York, 
she has a house on Forty-ninth Street close to the Avenue. 

She no longer bares her arms and creams the cakes in a big 
yellow bowl; she has electric beaters—and four ovens instead 
of the little pioneer stove near Second Avenue. Eleven assistants 
mix and bake the cakes. But the work is done under her eyes. 
They are still homemade cakes. 

Mrs. Ruggles’ clientele is exclusive; yet it is in a sense universal. 
What is still more significant is the fact that after the first month 
in New York the cake missionary earned a substantial success. 
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Sweet 
Stranger 


By 


BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by A.L.BAIRNSFATHER 


What Has Already Happened: 


Y twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, had 

been fearfully smitten by an American girl whom he'd 
met in London through his finding of a trinket she’d lost. But 
before he’d even learned her name—except for the “Cousin 
America” of a lost-and-found advertisement—she had sailed for 
the States. And—Jim took me with him when he sailed for 
America to find her On the boat going over, I met the 
young Canadian officer (the slim pilot I called him to myself) 
who so interested me and who dwelt so often in my thoughts— 
even after I saw his greeting of the girl who came to meet him 
at Halifax. 

The search for Jim’s flame was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, of course—till Jim contrived to have a cleverly worded 
line advertising for her included in the “news weekly” that is 
flashed on the screen in cinema theaters all over the country. 
And that brought news from a friend, Claudia Crane, that the 
girl we sought was in Chicago. Off to Chicago we posted— 
and arrived in time to learn that she had just left to help supervise 
a summer camp for girls in the White Mountains. And so—we set 
forth to find that camp in the White Mountains. 

Well, we found her—caught up with her party, as they were 
tramping in the woods. And she greeted Jim with—anger! I 
could hardly believe my ears as I heard her upbraid him bitterly 
for his conduct in keeping her trinket, sending her a more ex- 
pensive one in its place, following her to America, and advertis- 
ing through the cinema to find her. Rich reward for devotion! 

Jim protested and explained the propriety of his motives, but 
she refused to be mollified. And Jim was so badly cut up by it 
that he tramped the woods half the night in the rain—and as a 
result woke up next day with a bad relapse of trench fever. Later, 
when he was a little better, Miss Parbell came and—explaining 
that she felt responsible—asked to be allowed to help care for 
Jim. I had to let her see him—and when he recognized her, he 
fell back on his pillow in a dead faint. 

Miss Parbell stayed on and helped look after Jim, though she 
made it plain that she hadn’t relented. And then to my astonish- 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved, 
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ment and delight the slim pilot called me on “long distance” from 
New York, and begged me to come there at once—a most im- 
portant matter; Claudia Crane would chaperon me. I had a time 
persuading Miss Parbell to stay and look after Jim, who was 
better, but at last she consented, and I set out for New York and 
—the Slim Pilot. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE first person to meet me here was Miss Claudia Crane. 

As I walked, crumpled and travel-stained, into that noisy, 

gilded swimming bath of a hotel entrance, I found the tall 

Englishwoman, dressed in dead-leaf brown silk with a small black 
hat, standing by the registration desk as if waiting. 

“Ah, here you are! I knew you’d come!” she exclaimed, mov- 
ing forward at once as she caught sight of me. “Good! I am 
so glad. I reserved a room for you on the chance. The boy 
will take up your bag and get the key for you. You hand your- 
self over to me.” 

Gladly enough I handed myself over to her. “And Miss Crane,” 
I began at once, “will you please tell me everything about my 
being sent for? And first of all—” 

“First of all,” she said firmly, in the clear voice mingling so 
oddly with the Manhattan babel from without, the street-snarls 
and barks and shrieks as of a menagerie in a panic, “first of ail 
we'll have some lunch—breakfast and lunch in one—just by our- 
selves. I know you need it, you poor dazed little wanderer!” 

I did. But what I wanted still more was to pelt her with that 
hail of questions that had been seething within me all the time 
in the train. Where was the young man who had telephoned to 
me? What of him? How much, and what, had he said to Miss 
Crane about everything? What was she thinking of it all? 

At table in the tea-room I turned, after my first mouthful, to 
her. “Please, do please tell me what all this is about. Why—” 

At the same instant she spoke, cutting me short: “And how’s 
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the other temperamental twin, as they called him in Chicago? 
How is Captain Jim? Really better? I knew he must be, or you 
would never have left him. You must have had a horrid fright 
over his chill. But now for heaven’s sake tell me how he got 
on about /’affaire Georgia? Or mustn’t you tell me what’s happen- 
ing over there?” ; 

“Qh, nothing’s happening. 
cause she must, I’m afraid.” 

“But did nothing happen, my dear?” 

“Qh, plenty—much too much!” said I ruetully. “I think I 
could tell you that it wasn’t any secret how furious she was! 
But—wont it do after you’ve told me—things?” — 

“We've heaps of time,” Miss Crane told me with a reassuring 
glance over the glasses and plate. “We shall be quite by our- 
selves until dinner-time. We are dining early, you and I—with 
Mr. Morris.” 

Slipped it in casually, the name that had turned my world 
inside out, upside down. oe 

I put down my fork and said urgently: “Yes? And about Mr. 
Morris—” ; 

“He will be here at six,” said Miss 
Crane in a we'll-leave-him-till-then 
tone. “But about your brother; tell 
me—the whole story. I’m longing to 
hear it.” 

“Well, I left Georgia Parbell with 
him. She was frightfully angry be- 
cause we came at all. She said it was 
persecution and tracking down. So that 
was that. Now, as a 
favor to me, she’s 
nursing him; and I 
left them talking 
politics.” 

Miss Crane’s eye- 
brows went up as she 
laughed. “Politics?” 

“Yes! And very 
nice and friendly and 
affectionate things 
even politics are, 
compared to anything 
else she’s talked to 
him about!” I said 
bitterly. “Why, 
when we first met 
her—” 

And between 
mouthfuls I gave that 
story, while Miss 
Crane listened in 
silent interest to all I 
said of our arrival at 


She’s just looking after him be- 


AE 


Camp, our chase up 
the mountain, the 
lurid interview, the 
storm, that lightning- 
flash. 

Here I pulled up. 


I found myself sitting up. 
I felt I had to praise Jim 
all the more, because— 
wasn't my being here at 
all an admission that 
he wasn't all sufficient? 


How could I tell her 
about what that lightning-flash had shown me? It was another 
girl’s secret. I oughtn’t to have seen it myself, that detail. Could 
I give that away? Then I looked at the woman opposite to me. 
Behind her whimsical, rather faded face I read musings on many 
love-stories, wisdom gained from them. Something about this 
Miss Crane made me want so to tell her, to hear what some one 
not our age had to offer on the subject—ah, that’s so often been 
a longing of mine. For when all’s said, Jim and I are very 
much alone in the world. 

I found myself telling her—yes, about how, in the lightning- 
flash, I had seen Jim’s charm on Georgia’s neck. 

“Ah!” said Miss Crane quickly and quietly. 

“Well, can you,” I appealed to her, “understand the girl? 
Wearing his jade charm all the time? Why? Can you guess?” 

Miss Crane picked up a straw for her cold drink. ‘“Can’t you?” 

“You mean it might be because she liked him so frightfully 
all the time? I do sometimes think so. But if so, why say all 
that other?” TI protested. “Which did she mean?” 

“Both,” said Miss Crane very quietly. 

“But she couldn’t mean both!” 

“Why not, my dear?” asked the writer, leaning her long arms 


on the table between us. “Why not? Supposing a young 
woman’s whole being is divided into three. What she is, what 
she would like to be, what she is taught to be. Can’t’ you allow 
for the clash of feelings that comes when what she has been 
taught finds itself up against everything else?” 

“Yes,” said I doubtfully, “but—” 

“But?” 

“But if that is the only result of women’s learning things, isn’t 
it better to remain among the great untaught?” 

“It is one way,” mused Claudia Crane. “I think that perhaps 
it isn’t the only way. A great deal of what Georgia quotes and 
talks about is what we should describe as half-baked uplift. But 
I feel that isn’t all there is in it.” 

There came back to me my feeling on that hillside when I had 
listened to Georgia’s scornful words seeming to break down 
barriers of old, out-worn stuff, to let in light upon things I’d never 
looked at. 

“I think your brother felt it,” said Claudia Crane. “If there is 
anything at all in getting women to think and see more, it ought 

to be on the lines of each becoming more 
of a woman, not less. Then there is more 
of her, not less, for love. D’you see? What 
follows?” she added, looking beyond me, 
beyond the palms and gilding and as if she 
were seeing not only Jim and his indignant 
American but a whole crowd of the young 
men and girls of this restless, resentful cen- 
tury. “What follows is that men, having 
more of a woman to win than they used to 
have, must learn to love better. Once she 
was theirs for a living and a position. But 
now she can make her own. Later, com- 
panionship and caresses were enough, of 
any sort. Now she tests their quality. 
Plenty of room for improvement there!” 

I didn’t quite follow. She went on to 
ask other questions about Jim, and about 
how Georgia Parbell had made friends with 
me, and how she’d given way about staying, 

she who'd been for going at once 
when I did. 

“Compromise! The keynote of 
every modern love-affair,” she com- 
mented—still looking 
away, at phantoms, I 
think, of people she’d 
known. “In this case 
it will have to be as 
much on his side as 
on hers.” She turned 
to me with a quick 
smile. “Do him lots 
of good, my dear 

Monse!” 
I found myself sit- 
ting up. I felt I had 
to praise Jim al! the more be- 
cause—ah, because wasn’t my 
being here at all an admission 
that I myself didn’t find him 
all-sufficient? I said “Heaps of 
people think he’s quite nice 
enough as he is! Girls—not only his sister—wouldn’t want him 

altered, Miss Crane.” 

“You extraordinarily sweet little thing!” said Claudia Crane 
affectionately. “But don’t you see that those were not the girls 
who seem to have been enough for him? At heart he—the man, 
the twin of the conservative sex—isn’t as nineteenth century as 
you are!” 

I laughed. But I wondered a little. She’d been married, had 
been left a widow, I knew, for twelve or fourteen years. Surely 
it was back in that mistaken, groping, tyrannous, ugly, mean 
Victorian era for whose hypocrisy and lies and worship of false 
gods we’ve paid in blood and tears that this woman’s own girl- 
hood had passed! She read my thoughts, I think. 

“Some women exist in a period but never of it,” she told me 
lightly. “There are dead-and-gone people who would have lived 
happily perhaps in the thirtieth century that is to come. We will 
never know. Finished your coffee?” She rose. “Then do you 
know what I am going to do with you next?” 

“Please, I hope you’re going to talk to me, and explain—” 
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But she shook her head at me as she took me by the arm and 
led me out to the hall with the elevators. “I am going to put 
you to bed and to insist upon your having a good sleep—you 
probably didn’t close an eye in that train. No excuses will be 
taken, no fibs believed. Come along. I am in charge of you for 
the next three days, remember. It was three days you were— 
asked to come for, I think?” 


N my room I said to her on a sudden impulse: “I didn’t come, 
you know, because of that telephone-message at all! The— 
the message wasn’t by telephone—not the message—” 

I broke off. She didn’t press me to explain. When she had 
got me into bed, had darkened the room and had set the fan 
whirring, she said: “Nobody will disturb you until four o'clock, 
and then I'll call you myself, to dress. I dare say you'd like a 
shampoo, too. Then, I'll make that appointment. You see,”— 
she looked about,—“I’ve had your trunk brought up out of 
storage. Just tell me first what frock you'd like to wear tonight.” 
‘ “There’s a sort of a rose-pink ‘semi’,” I said, already sleepily, 
“Gn the tray, please; but I’m so afraid it will have got crushed—” 
| “Badly!” she pronounced, picking out and unfolding the frock 
I meant, giving it a little shake and throwing it over her long 
brown-clad arm. “The maid-service here is excellent, though. 
I'll get this charmeuse ironed out for you as fresh as a petal.” 

“How kind of you!” 

“‘Not kind. Only usual,’” quoted Miss Crane cheerfully. 
“When one has oneself passed that age, one attends more 
thoroughly to the rose-pink-frock days of the on-blooming genera- 
tions. One has perhaps more sense of arrangement. That’s the 
only compensation of growing older—except one,” she added. 

I opened my eyes, already closing against the pillow. 

A note in that older woman’s voice touched something in me— 
some inner secret fear that these—the rose-pink-frock days of 
youth—were too poignant to be anything but very short, that 
they would be over before their sweetness was fully tasted—and 
that nothing else in life would come up to that sweetness, or 
‘could be for one moment compared to it. I caught at a fold of 
her dead-leaf brown skirt as she passed my bedside. 
| “What, please,” I asked, “is the other compensation?” The 
tall woman, a dark shape merging into the dusk of my shaded 
room, stopped for a moment, looking down. 

I couldn’t see her face. From her voice I think she was smiling 
as she, quite gently, spoke. 

“The other compensation for youth gone by? It’s to be able 
to think ‘I’m over; but I have made something that’s hopefully 
beginning. I fade; but here are young creatures beside me, all 
spring and lilt, freshly textured, vividly colored still, and these 
are mine. I have made ghastly mistakes enough in my life; 
but now I’ve the chance of living life again through my children 
and, let’s hope, without those breaks and those fiascos. I’ve had 
hateful limits set because I was a woman; but with those very 
disadvantages I’ve bought the privilege of making myself over 
again, as a man!’” 

“Ah, your children are boys,” I murmured from the bed. “Some 
people like little girls, say they are so sweet to dress, and besides 
they’re easier. I often wonder if they are? I think little boys 
are such ducks!” 

Claudia Crane said very kindly: “I am glad you have wondered 
about it. I’m glad you've thought about the thing at all. It 
should be part of your rose-pink June. Too often girls think 
they keep their good time without it. They shy at the bother 
and the tie, instead of letting the high tidal wave carry them up 
the shore. 

“Mixing my metaphors! 

Bewildered, uncertainly, I laughed in the dusk. 
this to me? Yet—you haven’t told me anything! 
never have the chance of putting it off or—or not! 
told me a single word about—” 

Again she caught me up. “Ah, you think I am beginning at 
the End, instead of with Chapter One? But the last three pages 
will always tell you if a book is worth starting at all—especially 
a love-story. That’s the place to begin to look at it!” 

She slipped out of the room, closing the door gently behind her. 


Don’t you put it off too long!” 
“You say all 

Why, I might 
You haven’t 


CHAPTER XX 


E came. 
He came, walking down Peacock Alley, that glittering 
paved way on either side of which sit visitors, smartly hatted, 
wondrously shod, talking to or waiting for their friends. He came, 


the slim pilot; and in his unfamiliar. black and white I could have 
picked him out anywhere, from his walk, even if I had never set 
eyes upon him except as that gray-clad wraith who had swung 
unseen but by me, down the New England roadside. Here he 
was. Sweet build, sweet hands, sweet eyes—here they were, now 
in the flesh. 

When he caught sight of us—Miss Crane and me—appearing 
at the farther end of the Alley, he showed the flicker of a smile 
and came very. quickly up to us. 

“Good evening,’ he said to Miss Crane, who gave him a 
friendly nod. Then to me: “How do you do? How nice of you 
to come!” : 

It was said as if there had been no previous message, no talk 
between us over the distracted phone—said in the most con- 
ventional manner of a rather shy young man. But behind the 
words I felt suddenly aware of a ripple of laughter, unheard and 
joyous and deep down. 

“How do you do?” I said, and we shook hands. And after that 
it seemed to me as if we had not been a month apart at all. It 
seemed only yesterday that we’d said good-by on the boat—ah, 
not that, even! Only yesterday that we had said good night on 
a moonlit deck, and that Jim, meeting me on my way below, had 
exclaimed: “D’you know what time it is?” 

Time, four long, packed weeks of it, was washed out at his 
touch; the young man here before me in the dinner-jacket was 
just the delightful companion in khaki of those enchanted hours, 
dearer than ever they were all coming back to me now. 

“Shall we go and have dinner?” he suggested in that diffident, 
polite voice. “I have got a table for three. .... Here we are.” 

The first time I’d ever sat at table with him—for on the 
crowded Celtonia we'd had meals in two detachments, and Jim 
and I had dined in the second sitting. 


OW, as he and I and Miss Crane sat at this table for three 

with a cascade of flowers in the middle of it, I found I 
could talk to him as naturally as if we had been dining there 
together for days. Only I could not meet his eyes. I felt them, 
bright and alert, upon my face, my hair, my hands, my freshly- 
pressed pink frock, but I did not meet them. Instead I said as 
one might say to any fellow-passenger whom one has found again 
in a foreign country after weeks have elapsed: “What have you 
been doing with yourself, Mr. Morris, since we saw you last?’ 

“Oh, I've been busy—very busy,” he answered me promptly, 
but in the voice that always held its note of shyness. “I’ve been 
tearing all over the place, clearing a lot of things out of the way 
—a whole crowd of things I had to settle up. If you aren’t bored 
hearing about them?” 

Bored! I said nothing. Miss Crane, smiling over the flowers 
at him, said good-humoredly: “We are resigned. Let us have 
it all from the beginning.” 

“Yes—you have asked for it now!” said he, smiling back and 
coloring a little. He hesitated, but talked through the courses, 
and behind what he said I “got,” as clairvoyants say, a purpose- 
fulness and hurry about the young man that contrasted most oddly, 
most fascinatingly, with his difidence of manner. 

“First of all,” said he, “there was settling up about my job. 
You know I told you”—turning to me again—‘‘that I was going in 
for a engineering in Canada? Well, that being off—” 

“ ?” 

“Yes. I wasn’t going to finish my college course as I meant— 
nor go into my uncle’s works in Winnipeg. I'd a share waiting 
for me, you know, in his business. So I—I had that to dispose 
of. I had to explain all that to my uncle, go into things thorough- 
ly with him. Then—” 

He drank ice-water. 

“Then I had to dispose of that share. It was worth quite a lot. 
I had to do as well as I could for myself about selling it. That 
took some time, deciding about that. Well, I disposed of it. 
Then—you know I’d a little sort of place of my own outside 
Winnipeg. Fellow’d taken it for five years while 1 was away. I 
had to sell it to some other people, and there was a lot of business 
connected with the lease. All that to get through!” 

I think Claudia Crane intersected his talk with some sort of 
sympathetic murmuring, but I listened in silencé and with grow- 
ing wonder—wonder at the urgency of this young man who seemed 
so anxious to cut from behind him every tie with the home to 
which I had last seen him returning. 

“Then I’d a few outstanding accounts to get in. Then I’d some 
folks to see—father and mother of a fellow I’d known well. Id 
been there when he was killed, and so I had to take a trip West 
and back to tell them what I could. Stayed there a couple of 
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days. That all took time, of course. Then there were my own 
people, my father and my sisters, to say good-by to.” 

“Good-by?” I said, bewildered. “You're leaving them?” 

“I am going back to the other side,” he told me, his eyes full 
on my face and on my eyes that could not meet his. “I am going 
back to the old country, into partnership with a fellow I know 
in the Midlands, a big airplane-body building business. This man 
had wanted me to go in with him before. So I had to cable to 
him and get his reply. That was all right. So that was the last 

thing. And—” 
Miss Crane broke in with a little 
laugh. “You've left out the first 


= thing, you know. The first of your— 
5 problems of a breathless month. Miss 
& Vaughan hadn’t heard anything of 
4 that.” 


“Of which?” he asked, 
lifting his brown head. 
She looked at him, then 
laughed again. “You 
really have forgotten, 
Mr. Morris. But that 
evening before we got 
into Haiifax Harbor, it 
weighed very heavily 
upon your mind!” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed 
abruptly. “That! Of 
course.” He colored 
again—Jim’s way. “Yes, 
of course.” He turned 
to me with apology and 


He whispered a name. 


amusement mingled on his fair, burnt-brown face. “You see,” 
he began again, “the first thing I had to do on landing was to 
get myself disengaged.” 

“Disengaged?” I answered rather stupidly. “From—” 

Again he gave the little laugh that I’d heard through the tele- 
phone. “From what?” He fastened those bright eyes upon me 
in a sort of smiling appeal, seeming to say: “Don’t be silly; surely 
you understand the plain English of that?” 

And Miss Crane added: “My dear Monse, what do people 
have to get disengaged from? An engagement, of course, 
Miserable things!” 

“Yes, you rather got the brunt of that one!” the slim pilot ad- 
mitted with an affectionate look. (They were evidently the best 
of friends). “All the ‘orrible details Miss Crane had to put up 
with, that night of the fog! Now I’m afraid I shall have to—to 
ask you to! Do you mind?” 

“OQh—why should I? Do go on,” I murmured, dazed. 

“Er—Miss Vaughan, you saw the girl who came to meet me on 
the wharf? Well, now, as soon as I knew all that was a mis- 
take—” 

He talked as if it were quite obvious that I must have seen also 
that it had been ‘a mistake.” 

“We lunched in Halifax together, and I just told her it was a— 
a wash-out.” 

He looked at me so that I felt I was called upon to make some 
remark. I said—I’m afraid it was in a rather helpless-sounding 
little voice: “That must have been—rather difficult for you.” 

His soft shirt-front rippled over the deep breath he drew. “Oh, 
Lord! It was worse than that time I told you about when I 
walked straight into that camp-fire. That time I was into it 
before I knew what I was doing. With this other I knew the 
Hades that was coming, and I—I dreaded it like fun.” 


I raised my face and smiled in 


recognition of it—and of what, on his lips, it meant. 


He broke off to gulp down more ice-water. 
Then he went on: 

“She was my cousin, you see. My people 
were fearfully bucked about that. You see, it 
was her father, my Uncle Gabriel, who owned 
that business I’d a share in; and she, Madge, was 
his only girl, only child. Very pretty kid! We 
were kids together. She was in my class at 
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school,” went on the young Canadian. “Later I always brought 
her back from college, and took her around—parties and the 
movies; always crazy on those, she was—and upon my word, I 
hardly remember the time when it wasn’t taken for granted, sort 
of, that we should marry each other one fine day, don’t you 
know?” - 

This to me, in such a whirl of being confronted thus suddenly 
with these autobiographical details about a young man who had 
already spent fluent hours in telling me of himself—but nothing 
about all this! 

Quietly Miss Crane commented: “One of these affairs that have 
yrown up so that they’d no beginning. Thcrefore they’ve no middle 
or progress. One’s only too thankful if they’ve any sort of end. 
1 will have chocolate ice-cream, please.” 

He said: “I didn’t give her an engagement ring until five years 
ago, when I was going off with the draft. Then my married sister 
said I’d better. So I asked her, Madge, if she’d care to wear 
one while I was away. She said she’d love to.” 

Here I, Agnes the lamb, found myself clutching my table- 
napkin under the table as if it were some one’s neck that I was 
wringing. Never before had I felt jealous; now it was a flame 
that shot suddenly through my daze and dream, and seared my 
heart. But I think my face was mildly calm. 

The slim pilot went on: ‘We chose the ring together—day be- 
fore I sailed. She was rather keen on it. You know girls—some 
girls—do get awfully keen about the kind of stones they get, and 
now big they are, and what-carat, and if they go all round or if 
they’re set fore and aft like this,”"—a quick gesture of his fingers, 
—and whether they’re a first-class color. All that sort of thing! 
J think it was rather one of her little fads, jewelry.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Claudia Crane meditatively, “one of those.” 

“So,” went on the slim pilot, “we chose a bracelet for her at 
the same time—one of those heavy gold things made like a curb, 
with a little gold padlock and key—” 

“Another of those?” exclaimed Miss Crane again. “My dear 
young man! Spare us that gift! Oh, that curb-bracelet! I’ve 
seen it gleaming, I’ve heard it clanking, on the wrists of genera- 
tion after generation of eligibly engaged girls. And always I’ve 
known how definitely I should bar the type of fiancé who ‘marked 
the occasion’ with that—that stereotyped banality!” 

“Well, she chose it,” argued our host, pretending to look in- 
jured, but with a little laughing twitch to his face. “She was 
pleased with it.” 

I thought: “How could she help it? From him!” 

“And,” he said, ‘‘she liked having the engagement and all that 
settled up before I went, so that she could say she had a fiancé 
at the front and all that sort of thing. Well—and I believe she 
was fond of me!” he added, at Miss Crane, who was smiling 
slightly. “In her way! She was in tears, anyhow, when the draft 
went off. And then—well, neither of us was much of a letter- 
writer—” 

“Don’t say that, Mr. Morris,” protested Miss Crane demurely. 
“You may not write at great length, but when I remember the 
short and accurate bulletins that I received from you almost daily 
in Chicago—” 

Another side-light to me: in Chicago she had asked me if J/’d 
heard anything of this young man! . 

He said: “Oh, to keep in touch! But letters to Madge—well, 
I never really told her much about anything—except the last two 
letters before we were sent back. It was arranged that my uncle 
should bring her down to meet me at the boat, and that we should 
go home together and get married just as soon as I was demobi- 
lized.” 

A pause as the coffee came. Then, as if he had left nothing 
out between his last and his next sentence, the slim pilot took 
up: “Breaking it to the girl as soon as I landed! Good Lord, 
I—I never forgot the bit of luck I got!” 

“Luck?” broke from me. 

“In the way she took it. She,’— He wound up with the two 
amazing words,—“she cried.” 

I lifted my head, and for the first time could look, in my 
amazement, over his callousness, straight at him. Apparently the 
very memory of his ex-fiancée’s tears was enough to set him 
beaming amusedly all over that fair, burnt-brown face of his. 
Could any man be such a brute? 

Hastily he explained: “Cried with pure joy and delight, poor 
kid, the very moment I got out of my mouth, ‘Look here, Madge, 
I’m mad sorry, but—’ and all the rest of it. She said it was more 
than she could ever have hoped for. After five years and all! 
Well, for the last four years she hadn’t wanted to marry me any 
more than I wanted to marry her then. No, there wasn’t even an- 


other man, except that there always were crowds of 
other men buzzing around, always had been and would 
be, I knew. She didn’t want anybody! All she 
wanted was to have a good time and not to be 
tethered down at twenty-five to one dull, quiet hus- 
band.” 

“Meaning you,” put in Miss Crane to him, but 
looking at me. I kept my eyes well under control and did not 
let them show any spark of the indignation that blazed with me. 

He? Dull, quiet—he? 

I suppose that if that insensate girl who had come down to the 
wharf in that pink jumper and that shady hat had seen, coming 
down the gangway, the same slim pilot that I saw—but why wish 
that she could? 

“She’d tried to make the best of things and to meet me as if 
it were all right, but all she wanted in this world was—what d’you 
think? To go on the pictures!” pursued the young man who had _ 
been engaged to this poor demented blind girl. “The movies! 
You know she was always mad about them, and that she was a 
very pretty kid—the sort people turn to look at. There’d been 
some sort of a producer-man hanging around, dashed keen to give 
her a contract, it seemed. Which was supposed to be absolutely 
off. My uncle wouldn’t hear of it, even if she hadn’t been an 
engaged girl and going to be tethered up as soon as I appeared. 
However, this made her chance with the old man! Being so 
miserable over my defection,” he laughed out, “the only way to 
comfort the kid was to give her her own way about starting her 
screen-career. She and my uncle (who wont ever speak to me 
again) were to set off on the trip to Los Angeles last night, I 
believe.” 

He sat back, straightened the slender slope of his shoulders as 
if a pack had fallen from them. 

“New ventures,” he smiled, “for the pair of us! Nothing to 
hold me back! I’m putting every cent I could raise into my 
partner’s business in England, and I’ve got every cent I have in 
the world on me now, practically.” His slim, freckled fingers went 
to the breast-pocket of his dinner-jacket. “Here I sit—d’you 
know, as I got off the train into New York last night, I said to 
myself: ‘That’s that.’ Everything in the way of worldly goods 
or hopes for ‘em, except one thing, is under my hat at this min- 
ute!’ (I'd left my hat in the train, by the way, but that’s 
a detail.) I said: ‘All’s clear.’ And then I came straight on 
to find Miss Crane and to telephone to you.” 

To me. I leaned forward. 

There was something I must say to him in my turn. And it 
wasn’t, as it might have been: “Why telephone to me? Why 
bring me all this way to hear all this about your plans and about 
what you’ve been doing?” 

Also it wasn’t to ask him to explain to me what he meant by 
“the one thing” he hoped for in his fortunes, but hadn’t mentioned. 
I spoke abruptly, eagerly. I said: 

“There’s something rather—rather strange that I want to ask 
you. 

Miss Crane’s head turned toward me. The young man, his 
coffee-cup halfway to his lips, set it down in surprise. “Yes?” 

I said: “Will you tell me, please, what time it was?” 

“Time?” He turned up his wrist. “Do you mean now?” 

“No, no—yesterday evening, when you got into New York,” I 
explained, rather tremulously. “When you said to yourself: 
‘That’s that! All’s clear!’ What time was it then?” 

“Oh—about eight o’clock, I should think. Perhaps a little 
later. The moon was up. Er—why?” 

I did not look at him. But I suppose I must have smiled a 
little, at an inner picture in my mind. A clear night-sky, a moon- 
white road set between fields chirping with grasshoppers and 
spangled with glow-worms, a group of holiday-clad girls and— 
the shape of a young man that passed, unseen by all save one, 
passed, smiling ahead. All that had been a little later than eight 
o'clock yesterday evening. I had seen! 

My next words to this young man at the table came shakingly. 
“Will you—will you tell me what you were wearing then?” 

Puzzled, he laughed. “Afraid I’ve precious little choice just 
now. I’ve been too rushed to get clothes. These evening things, 
and flannels, are all the mufti I possess at present, except my 
one and only tweed suit. I was wearing that. 
Why?” 

I insisted, still shakily, though I was sure enough, 
now. “What colored tweeds are they?” 

“Oh! the usual sort of gray.” 

“Gray!” I caught up triumphantly. “Yes, and 
you'd left your hat in (Continued on page 108) 














Husbands on the Hoof 


By BURNS MANTLE 


f ay , Take the husband that Margaret Anglin drew in “The Woman 
Stee SL) 


of Bronze,” for instance. He was a nice party to tie to, I don't 
SS think, as they say in the cockney drama. Margaret, in the play, 
roe had been married to him for ten years, and they had been happy 
si and contented. He was a great sculptor, and had been free to 
ance hora by admit, when he was in truthful mood, that he had drawn largely 
: upon his good wife for his inspiration. Then there came a young 
Alta King, as girl to visit them, a fascinating, soulful little 
“Starlight,” in flapper with big, hungering eyes and a yearn- 

Ziegfeld’s Mid- ing to be loved. 
night Frolic. It was a critical time in the life of the 
husband-genius. He was at work upon a 
model for a war. memorial and stood a good 
chance of winning the first prize, which 
would net him the neat sum of a million 
cash. But he could not work. Neither 
could he eat nor sleep. He was infatuated 
by his new love. Either he must possess her 
or die. They are always an outspoken crew, 
these geniuses. You must give them credit 
for that. The poor wife, quite naturally, 
was terribly upset. What 
was she to do? What could 
she do? She was willing to 
sacrifice her own -happiness, 
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Teddy Gerard, in Ziegfeld’s 
Midnight Frolic. 


E are not, thank heaven, pessimistic by 
nature. Even after it begins to sprinkle, 
we are quite convinced it will not rain—not hard. 
And when it pours, we are ready to agree with 
any dripping bystander that it is much better to 
have it come all at once and be the more quickly Alfred Cheney 
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over with. 

Preserving the figure, we were not at all down- Martha Pierre, 
hearted when it began to sprinkle bad plays in as Caadile- 
August. We argued that August was the time = jight'” in Zieg- 
for them. And when, by early September, it was feld’s Midnight 
gently but surely raining bad plays, we were still 
cheerful, saying one should not expect too much 
thus early in the season. But when it began to 
pour bad plays as we approached October, and 
we counted back and found that out of forty 
productions already made, not to exceed four 
were worth the stenographers’ fees it had cost 
to copy them, we did grow a little discouraged. 

They have not been bad plays in any one particular sense, and each of them has had some- 
thing to commend it—either a worthy theme or a good cast, a nice setting or a popular star. 
But they have been shoddy entertainment, cheap, foolish, purposeless or utterly trivial. Usu- 
ally in a month’s new plays there are one or two that stand out, that rise above the Broadway 
mess as individual skyscrapers poke their gables and flagpoles above the surrounding dull gray 
roofs. Usually we find the wives interesting, or the sweethearts, or the adventuresses. Occa- 
sionally we come upon a noble husband, or a self-sacrificing brother—or even a fascinating 
villain or two or three. But not this fall! The wives have been dowdy or foolish or common- 
place. The sweethearts have been giggly or shallow, too easily won or too hopelessly true to 
type. And the husbands! my gawd! Well, several of them were geniuses. And you do not 
have to be a Mrs. Carlyle to know what kind of husbands geniuses make. 
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if that were necessary to guarantee her beloved zany’s success, setiatiatenaniiiaiatmais si ata, 
but unwilling to give him up for a passing infatuation. She told , gers a —™ 
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her youthful rival so in one of those tremendously dramatic situa- 
tions that Margaret Anglin plays so wonderfully, told her that she 
was no more than a conscienceless vampire who had abused a 
friend’s hospitality. What right had she to come between a 
husband and wife who had been ideally happy for ten years? 
What did she know of love? 

There was murder in Margaret’s heart as she reached the climax 
of her wrath and grasped the handle of a handy stiletto—and 
then she learned she was too late. The young woman was to 
bear the sculptor a child, and to kill her would be to heap un- 
thinkable tragedy upon tragedy. So in the light of this maternal 
revelation she acknowledged herself beaten. She would agree to 
a separation. Which she did. A year later the husband returned 
to her. His love-dream had proved a nightmare. His child was 
dead. And he was crushed and repentant. She forgave him, of 
course. The greater victory, she argued, was hers—the victory 
of conquering defeat through suffering, which is the badge of all 
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Florence Reed and Reg- 
inald Mason, in “The 
Mirage.” 


Dorothy Follis, Sam Ash, 
Theresa Maxwell Conover ana 
John Park, in“ Honeydew.”’ 
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FlorenceReed, Catharine Proctor, 
Alison Bradshaw and William 
Williams, in “The Mirage.” 


her sex. And it was the light of victory in her eyes that gave the sculptor 
the inspiration for which he had been seeking. He could go forward then 
with the heroic bronze figure fhat was to typify the soul of his memorial 
group. 

But was he any kind of a husband to cheer about? I ask you! Margaret 
Anglin’s splendid performance, particularly in the one big scene of the play, 
ies iis saved it from failure. There are few emotional actresses of her quality left 
‘Apeda, N.Y to the stage these days. John Holliday played the husband rather well, 
and Mary Fowler was excellent as the temptress. Paul Kester adapted “The 

Woman in Bronze” from the French of Henry Kistemaecker. 
Then there was that other male person in “Genius and the Crowd.” He 
wanted to be manly, this chap, but he didn’t know how. He played wonder- 
fully upon the violin, so wonderfully that his women admirers simply pestered 


Mlle. Marguerite, the pretty 
Spanish dancer, in‘ Honeydew.” 
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him to death. He grew ever so weary of their adulation. It 
became a mania with him. He wanted to be “good—and clean,” 
he wailed, and his lady friends wouldn’t let him. They were all 
alike, these women. His little secretary, who had to work for a 
living and therefore had no time to go flirting about the town, 
tried to convince him that he was wrong. His real public was 
the public he never saw, she told him. His best friend, a 
practical automobile salesman who knew so little of music he 
thought G-strings were some- 
thing the Zulus wore, argued 
strenuously with the genius 
that he was a fool. His man- 
ager pleaded with him, and 
exhibited the box- 
office statements. 
But the fiddler was 
adamant. He would 
play no more. He 
would give up his 
career. He would go 
and hide himself away 
where the ladies could 
not find him—and 
take his secretary 
with him. 

Then the automo- 
bile man made the 
great discovery. It 
wasn’t all women that 
were worrying the 
genius, but one 
woman. He was des- 
perately in love with 
his secretary and 
didn’t know it, le 
pauvre poisson! And, 
argued the salesman, 
if his jealousy of the 
secretary could be 
properly aroused, he 
would soon find him- 
self and go on fid- 
dling. So he, the 
friend, pretended to 
be violently in love 
with the secretary 
himself, and boasted 
she was in love with 
him. Seek the soli- 
tudes with the genius? 
She wouldn't even 
look at him if he did 
not pay her for doing 
so. This gave the 
genius pause—like- 

z ; : . wise an_ inspiration. 

Genevieve Tobin, in He would win his 

Little Old New York.” secretary back. Music 

was the food of love, 

and he would play to her and her alone, as he had never played 

before. He would go on with his career, just to thwart the 

schemes of his rival. So he again took up his fiddle and his bow, 

and the night of the big concert played divinely. The secretary 
told him he did—and confessed her love in the same scene. 

But whoever could be happy married to a chap like that? 
Evidently the womenfolk, who are the real theatergoing faithfuls, 
did not believe any woman could; so they refused to support the 
play which George Cohan produced with a young French actor, 
George Renavent in the leading réle. He was a good actor, but 
not a matinée hero, or very well known. A John Barrymore, or 
the late Shelley Hull, might have saved the play, but Renavent 
couldn’t. And the last we heard, it had been packed away neatly 
in a storehouse of buried hopes and scenery. 
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N “The Mirage” there was a diffident but noble youth who 

came from Erie, Pennsylvania, carrying in his heart the 
image of a young girl he had loved for seven years and still 
wanted to marry, even though he knew she had acquired a hus- 
band in New York and later divorced him. He had never invaded 
her widowhood before, but now he was by way of becoming a 
traction magnate and had something to offer. Renée Moreland, 


being the lady in question, found herself in a difficult position, 
All that her boyhood sweetheart knew about her was true, but 
not the whole truth. She had acquired a “husband” in New York 
—but not by marrying him; and he bore no relation to the gentle- 
man she was presumed to have divorced. In other words Renée 
was “that sort of woman.” Yet she loved her Erie sweetheart 
devotedly and had come to hate her life of pretense and sham in 
New York. So on the impulse of the moment she agreed to 
marry Al Manning of Erie and say farewell forever to Henry 
Gault and the apartment he was providing for her in New York 

But Gault, it 
happened, was the 
very traction pro- 
moter Manning 
had come to New 
York to see; and 
Gault, in order to 
entertain his 
Western friends, 
had organized a 
party at which 
Renée was to pre- 
side ashostess. 
She intended it 
should be her last 
party, and she had 
no idea of meet- 
ing Manning there. 
But there he was, 
and there he stoed 
a moment later, 
with all his illu- 


: : . sions shattered and 
Genevieve Tobin, and Ernest Glen- his faith in women 


dinning, in Little Old New York.” gone. Next day, 
after he had 
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Albert Andrus, as John Jacob Astor, and 
Genevieve Tobin, in “Little Old New York.” 
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had planned. But 
Renée, too, had 
been thinking— 
of Erie and of 
what At’s 
friends would 
think of her, 
and how she 
would be re- 
ceived, and what 
a scandal there 
would be if it were 
ever discovered that 
she had been “that 
sort of woman” in 
New York. So _ she 
determined to let Man- 
ning go back alone—to 
wait until she was worthy 
of him. Which meant con- 
siderable wait for Al. 

Not unlike “The Easiest 
Way,” this drama of Edgar 
Selwyn’s, in which Florence 
Reed plays the distraught 
heroine and Alan Dinehart 
the representative of small 






marriage as they 
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Alice Brady and Gustave Rolland, in “Anna Ascends.”’ 









HE young Syrian girl who was the heroine of “Anna 
Ascends” found rather a decent chap to serve as her hero. 
She met him first in the Turkish coffee-shop where she was wait- 
ing on table, and he became interested in her because she was 
ambitious to become a good American. He advised her to 
“ascend’—being rather particular about his choice of words, and 
the phrase made an impression on her. In her dictionary ascend 
meant to “go up,” and she interpreted that as meaning that she 
should go uptown and get away from the sordid and radical in- 
fluences of Washington Square. She was forced to stab a wicked 
youth who would have made a white slave of her, in order to 
gain her freedom, and after that she was obliged to remain hidden 
for fear of being arrested. Even when six years later, she had 
mastered English and written her experiences into a book called 
“Anna Ascends,” which proved one of the six best sellers, and 
had again met the hero and won his love, she could not marry him 
for fear her past would rise up and she would be 
haled to court as a murderess. But it happens 
the white slaver did not die, but was 
N arrested later as a housebreaker; so Anna’s 
N belated happiness was handed her with 
the tag of the play. 
Alice Brady played the name part 
and scored a pronounced personal 
success. Her constantly increasing 
photoplay public rallied to her in 
great crowds, and there was always 
a lingering group at the stage door 
to cheer her when she left the 
theater. The reviewers did not 
, care for the play, but that did not 
ms siasineaaainedannianaens ° worry Alice after the first dis- 
er appointment. Harry Chapman Ford 
wrote “Anna Ascends,” and John 
Warner, Gustave Rolland, Rod La- 
Roque and Frank Hatch helped with 
the principal rdles. 
Probably Genevieve Tobin does not 
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George Sidney, Valerie Hickerson and 
John Adair, Jr., in “Welcome Stranger.” 














town respectability and unsophistication. It is not N 
so good a play as its prototype, because of its in- 

















determinate conclusion. There is no satisfactory com- VY object to being referred to as a “second 
Promise for pale gray heroines. Either they must con- \ Maude Adams.” It is a distinction and 
sistently go through to the end of the chapter, or, faltering, NS hh an honor that well become her, even though 


SS yi 


must suffer the penalty of being classified as quitters. Florence it isn’t true. There will never be a second 
Reed’s performance was nicely toned—a little more studied Maude Adams. God does not duplicate 
occasionally, than it is her custom to be, but still a natural and Mary Brandon, in personalities. But of all the younger ac- 
convincing characterization. ““WelcomeStranger.”? tresses who suggest the Maude Adams of 
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Photograph by Lewis- 
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Mary Harper, in 
The Sweetheart 
Shop.” 


eighteen or twenty years ago Genevieve Tobin 
is the truest to type. She has the same pinched 
little face, the same flying blonde hair, the same 
wistfulness and something of the same quality 
of charm. In other words she is a thoroughly 
nice little person, and capable. 

In “Little Old New York” she plays another 
variant of the “Peg-’o-My-Heart” group of heroines— 
a bit of an Irish girl who comes to America masquerad- 
ing as a boy in order to collect an inheritance her family 
will lose unless it can produce a male heir. Outside a 
play she could not possibly fool anyone into thinking 
her a boy, but for two acts she remains a boy in the 
play, during which time she falls in love with the cousin 
she has come to cheat out of the money. She would 
willingly give it all to him and go back to skirts if she 
were not afraid of arrest and imprisonment as a con- 
spirator. In the end she is discovered to be what she 
is, and of course marries the rightful heir to the for- 
tune. 

A simple little play, made quaintly interesting by its 
employment of old-time New York personages in the 
telling of the story—John Jacob Astor as a speculator 
in real estate, Cornelius Vanderbilt as the proprietor of 
the ferry and eager to invest in new-fangled steamboats 
such as Fulton had been experimenting with; Peter Del- 
monico, selling sandwiches and soft drinks at the 
village prize-fights in the fire-engine house; Washington 
Irving and Fitz-Greene Halleck as a couple of scribbling 
clerks in Astor’s employ. A satisfying entertainment, 
and novel, but little Genevieve Tobin is its 
chief attraction. Helping her are Ernest 
Glendinning, Douglas Wood, Albert Andrus 
and Pauline Whitson. 


HERE was, in David Belasco’s weird- 
ly fascinating production of a play 
called “One,” another husband of doubtful 
value to any family. And yet we have no 
legitimate excuse for criticizing this boy, 
seeing that he could hardly be held respon- 
sible for shifting uncertainly between two sisters who shared the 
same soul. That, at least, is the theory submitted in the play by 
Edward Knoblock—that if it is possible for one body to house 
more than one soul, it must also be possible for two bodies, twins 
for instance, to share a single soul between them. In which case 
neither could live actually independent of the other. 

It was that way with Ruby and Pearl Delgado. Not only was 
each conscious of the other’s emotions, but so closely interwoven 
were their lives and so sensitively attuned were they spiritually 
that it was easy for them to communicate with each other across 
great distances. Thus, when Ruby went from London to New 
York to embark upon her career as a pianist, and Pearl stayed on 
in London, it was still possible for them to keep in touch with 
each other, and possible for Ruby, who was technically a finished 
pianist, to draw on Pearl, who was the creative artist of the two, 
for inspiration. 
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Shop.” 
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But it left Ruby; 
young man, Michael 
Jaffray, rather puzzled 
With Ruby gone to New 
York, he felt himself 
irresistibly drawn to 
Pearl and he soon came 
to believe that it was 
she and not her sister 
who was the 
his desire. 
turned Michael’s love 
too, but she did not want 
to wrong Ruby; so she 
called her up over the 
other line and asked her 
if it was all right; should 
she accept Michael Jaf- 
fray’s advances or Ie 
pulse him? 

The scene changes to 
New York, where Ruby 
is also unsettled in her 
mind. She has given 
Pearl permission to go 
as far with Michael a 
her conscience may dic- 
tate, but she is com 
siderably upset by the 


request and determined 


that she too will live her 
own life, with or with 
out her sister’s help. 
She tries it, with the 
result that as the night 
of her début approaches 
and she finds herself 
facing failure, she, in 
her turn, is forced to call 
across the ocean. Then, 
in London, again Pearl 
is made to understand. So long as there is but one soul between 
them, they never can live independently of each other, and 
neither can achieve complete success. So, she being the stronger 
willed, makes the sacrifice. By deliberately exposing herself to 
the fogs and the rains, she brings on an attack of pneumonia and 
dies the night of Ruby’s concert in New York. And as the two 
half-souls are united in Ruby’s body, the concert is a great suc- 
cess. Michael Jaffray, sent to New York about the same time 
by his firm, now finds himself drawn again to Ruby and we are 
left to assume that their romance was finally ideally consummated. 

A weird play, but fascinating, particularly during the statement 
of the argument in the first act. Frances Starr plays the dual 
réle of the sisters, and not within memory has she given a finer 
performance nor one so free from the artificialities of the theater. 
She is ably assisted by an English company, including Martin 
Lewis, Philip Desborough and Robert Ayrton. 
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E found an interesting young man playing the role of the 
cynical hero in Alan Brooks’ new play, “Merchants of 
Venus,” but we fear he also would prove rather trying as a hus- 
hand. He was much too observing and keenly analytical. He had 
, way, too, of speaking in epigrams, and no wife could stand 
that long. “Do you love me, dear?” she might inquire at break- 
fast. and he would most likely reply: “Love, sweetheart, is like 
second-hand automobile; you can’t start it, and you can’t stop 
it.” His practical view of life and the part love plays in it was 
also a little discouraging. He spoke of the girl with whom he 
was in love as one who was 
“pretty enough to be dangerous, 
put intelligent enough to be safe.” 
And when his friend declared 
that the girl he hoped to marry 
had expressed a desire for a “big, 
powerful, brave man who could 
do things,” he cynically observed 
that her wish was inspired entire- 
ly by self-interest; she wanted a 
man who could do things “so she 
would have nothing to do.” 


to kill him—and failed, because it was thought wise to sub- 
stitute a happy ending. An argumentative play, and provocative 
of helpful discussion, well written, and well played by Arliss and 
his assistants. We regret its passing. 


UT if the husbands of the month were disappointing, the 
papas were rather nice. Two of them came from the West 
—William Hodge, the sympathetic foster parent in “The Guest of 
Honor,” and George Sidney as the gentle Jewish papa in “Wel- 
come Stranger.” Mr. Hodge was a writer and a poet in his play. 
He probably had written as much 
and sold as little as any other genius 
who ever made the rounds of the 
cheap boarding-houses, starving like 
a gentleman but refusing to go in 
search of a regular job the while he 

was still able to push a pencil. 

In one boarding-house William 
took from the arms of a dying 
mother a baby boy and promised to 
be a father to him. Which he was 
—a nice, kindly, sentimental, play- 


He was much the most interest- ful father. Then one day he sub- 
ing hero of the month, however. mitted a poem to a literary club, 
Ruby's He hesitated to marry the girl won the first prize and brought down 
!ichael with whom he was in love, be- upon himself a visit from a com- 
uzzled cause he knew her to be hopeless- mittee of women bent on meeting 
o New ly mercenary, and he was too so clever a writer. And who do you 
umself honest to marry the girl who suppose headed that committee? 
n t0@M loved him because he felt that he None other than the baby boy’s 
| Came would be cheating her. It is what aunt! After that it was a question 
twas the author describes as “an un- as to whether Papa Hodge would be 
sistet Hi compromising comedy,” but its able to keep little Jack, now six 
ul of conclusion is reasonably happy. years old, or be forced to give him 
HE The cynic turns finally to the up to his relatives, a complication 
love faithful one and lets his friend that was satisfactorily adjusted 
| Wait Hi throw himself at the head of the when Papa and Aunty decided to 
0 she fortune-hunter. Mr. Brooks marry and share Jack between them. 
tT the played his own hero and gave a A typically wholesome, cheerful, 
-d her fine performance. Carroll Mc- frankly illogical Hodge comedy, 
should written to please the Hodge public 
1 Jaf. and equal to the test. Graham 
T re Lucas, plays the boy effectively. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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r dic. 
_ Comas, Vivian Rushmore and 
nined Robert Kelly assisted him ca- 
oi pably. 
ee - « OOTH TARKINGTON’S 
the £ sii, “Poldekin” was a man’s 
night : play, and demanded some little 
concentration on the part of its 


iches 


srself audiences. Therefore it was not 


re Popular. Rather a pity. too, for 
cal it was an honest preachment on 
“hen, a timely subject, and it would 
D earl have been helpful to the new voters. 
vee But we suspect even the most en- 
pe thusiastic of suffragists shy away 
nger from a discussion of bolshevism. They 
to read so much of it and hear so much that 
oail is unpleasant that it does not suggest a 
tes Photograph by Allred Cheney Johnston happy evening in the theater. George 
euil A Bade. in Zieeleld’ Arliss was as much of a hero as the play 
ind nnette Dade, _ Liegfe s presented, a Russian printer brought to 
oa Midnight Frolic. America by a soviet group that, having 
ted. made a mess of governing their own 
ell country, were set on reforming this one through the agency of Red propaganda 
hus and a few bombs. Once here, Poldekin refused to go on with them. He had 
we some difficulty, in locating the meaning of America, but the vision of America 
tel was clear to him, and when they uncovered the pamphlets he had prepared for Photograph by Alfred Cheney Jolinston 
ti circulation, they discovered them to be excerpts from the Constitution and the 


Declaration of Independence. For which daring breach of the faith they tried Genevieve Tobin, in “Little Old New York.” 





ANNETTE 
ABBOTT 
ADAMS 


Her Big Job 


Concerning Annette Abbott Adams, 
who holds the highest office of any 
woman in the federal government— 
that of Assistant Attorney General. 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 


RE women making good in the business and professional 

world? I'll say they are! So much so that important and 
still more important plums are being shaken in their laps, and men, 
office-seekers from time immemorial, are not only joited into 
looking right smart to their knitting but are completely flabber- 
gasted at the new turn of events—the office seeking the woman. 

A striking case in point, and one that made ’em all sit up and 
take notice, is that of Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, of California, 
the new Assistant Attorney General, if you please, who actually 
did not know of her appointment to this biggest Federal job ever 
held by a woman until she learned of it through the Associated 
Press. 

In a legal sense, she is the finished product, the last word. 
There have been women judges and women lawyers and women 
juries, but Mrs. Adams is the only woman who ever held a 
United States District Attorneyship and also the first woman to 
be appointed to an Attorney Generalship. 

It’s a long jump from school-teaching to an assistant Cabinet 
job at Washington, but Mrs. Adams seems to have made it in a 
few brief years and landed on both feet. As a child living at 
Plattville, Plumas County, California, Annette Adams showed 
she had the proper stuff in her when she tramped ten miles every 
day to school. In winter, attended by a half-breed Indian letter 
carrier, she made the trip on snowshoes. Her mother, formerly 
a New England school-teacher, made up her mind that just because 
their lot had fallen in among miners and Indians of the California 
mountain district, was no reason why Annette should not have 
educational advantages, and she saw to it -that she was later sent 
to the University of California. 

Here Annette Adams perfected herself as a teacher and returned 
to teach the mountain school nearest her home which she had 
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formerly attended as a child. Later she became 
principal of the Modoc County High School a 
Alturas, California, which position she held fq 
three years. During that time she married. 

Having taken her bachelor’s degree in law whey 
she attended the University in 1904, and tiring of 
teaching, Mrs. Adams decided to return to the 
University for a post-graduate course. This she 
did, graduating in 1912 with the degree of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence, which carried with it acimissign 
to the bar. 

Shortly after Mrs. Adams formed a partnership 
with Miss Marguerite Ogden, daughter oi Judge 
Ogden of Oakland, and under the firm name of 
Adams and Ogden opened up law offices at the 
Monadnock Building in San Francisco. Thus dig 
she come into local prominence as a lawyer. 

Before very long her remarkable handling of cases 
and straightforward talks to the jury began at. 
tracting attention. She certainly succeeded in cop. | 
vincing the United States Attorney for the Northem 
District of California that it was better to have her 
on his side than against him, and when Judge Raker 
from the California mountain country was elected 
to Congress and recommended Mrs. Adams’ appoint. 
ment as Assistant U. S. Attorney, he was strongly 
backed up by that Federal official. The women 
of California who had just been granted suffrage 
also urged the appointment. 

But, of course, it met opposition at Washington, 
It was held by Mr. McReynolds, then Attorney Gen. 
eral, that no woman could handle cases such as were 
dealt with in the U. S. Attorney’s Office at Sap | 
Francisco; to wit: customs, smuggling, selling 
of liquor to Indians, violations of the Asiatic e. 
clusion law and the like. 

However, his successor Attorney General Gregory 
was of a different opinion, and promptly confirmed 
Mrs. Adams’ appointment. In October, 1014, she 
entered upon her duties as aide to Attorney Preston, 
and while she herself handled successfully a number 
of the hardest cases in this second largest district 
in the United States, she won her spurs, so to 
speak, in the prosecution of neutrality cases during 
the war—especially in the famous case of Franz 
Bopp, former German Consul-General at San Fran- 
cisco, and also in the Hindu conspiracy cases shortly 
after. 

In 1918, when Attorney Preston was appointed 
chief assistant to the Attorney General, Mrs. Adams 
was nominated to fill the vacancy, and was sworn in on July 25th 
—the only woman in the country who ever took such an oath. 

At that time she had not the faintest glimmering of any further 
honor in store for her and was much thrilled at being admitted 
to practice in the United States Supreme Court. What she ap- 3 
peared most interested in then was how as a woman she had been 
able with her job to help the women out on the Coast reduce 
the H. C. L. 

This she did by not only urging the women through their j 
housewives’ leagues and alliances to cut down buying any but 
essentials, but when they reported a case of profiteering to het 
she was able, through her special agents, to run down and prosecute 
said profiteers. She boasted proudly to me that California had 
the lowest-priced meat and the lowest-priced sugar in the country. 
Would that a number of other districts had women for prosecuting 
attorneys! 

Another interesting thing I remember Mrs. Adams mentioned 
was that the first test case of the constitutionality of the National 
Prohibition Amendment—the United States vs. Dillon came up in 
her District, and that although California is the great wine state 
and vitally interested in the industry, she succeeded in obtaining 
the decision which upheld it. 

Some lawyer is this Mrs. Annette Adams! But all woman, 
notwithstanding. For when night time comes she slips away 
to her five-room bungalow on the heights, and donning a big 
gingham apron, sets the gas burners to humming and “puts on” 
dinner. 

With seven assistants at her beck and call all day long, seems 
rather queer for this great lawyer to do her own work, but Mrs. 
Adams told me frankly that it was the way she relaxed and “let 
down,” as she put it, after a strenuous day at the office. 
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adgie Stoops to Conquer 


By ELIZABETH 
GERTRUDE STERN 


Illustrated by MIRIAM SELSS 


A] AYBE you'll have to hear the whole story. 
N It’s this I mean. The end of the war was 
the most terrible thing I ever lived through. I 
never had such horrors as hearing the armistice was 
signed. I can just imagine what sort of person 
you're thinking I am. Maybe you're saying to your- 
self, real sardonic: ‘Here's another of them prof- 
iteers.” Well, you're certainly wrong, for I’ve 
been in the Silver Salon at Graver’s and there’s not much profit 
in my job, I tell you! Or maybe you're deciding I didn’t have 
anyone in the war, and wouldn't like to miss the excitement of the 
casuaity lists? My beau was in the war the whole two years we 
were in it. I guess now you're thinking: ‘That girl’s crazy. Or— 
she didn’t love her young man and was worried sick because the 
war was over and he’d come back to marry her.” You’re—all— 
wrong! I’m crazy about him, and it’s just because I am that 
I almost went crazy when the war was ended. 

You have another guess coming? That I’m sort of a vampire 
girl and got to love him after I'd broke his heart just like they 
do in the movies? You’re—all—wrong! Fred and me’ve known 
each other since the days we was kids together in Chester, and 
I've been his pal for eight and maybe ten years. I used to think 
up scrapes to get into, and he’d help me out. At school he used 
to try to remember how to spell words, and I’d slip him them 
written out. His father had the livery stable on our street, and 
my father has the grocery. We kept our delivery wagon in their 
stable, and Fred and me used to worry the horses together while 
our fathers sat at the doorway and talked about how the auto- 
mobiles were killing both their businesses—until Fred’s father 
built a garage near their stables and Pop bought a secondhand 
truck. And then they’d sit on a pile of tires and talk about fool 
horse-owners always getting the pesky things in the way of 
machines, and not knowing how to keep up with the times. But 
Fred still liked to be with the horses, and the animals would 
al! poke their noses to him when he went by. And of course 
where he was, there I was too. When Fred got older, he 
worked for his father, and I helped Mom at home, and Pop 
in the store, and somehow we just went right on going everywhere 
together, me quick and talking and little and laughing, and Fred 
long and quiet, and smiling at long spaces between. 

The trouble started with Fred’s liking horses and me getting 
a real job. It begun when Mom and me read in the paper: 
“Wanted, genteel, refined ladies between seventeen and _thirty- 
five years of age, to fill positions in the eighty departments in our 
store. Our activities cover every human need. We surely can 
find a place for you. Graver’s.” That’s the biggest department 
store in the State. My home’s six miles away. I could easily go 
there to work, I showed Mom after a while. I’m not what you 
call a raving beauty that could get a star place in the movies just 
by showing her face to a director; but I am refined. And I do 
love people to be genteel! So down I went to the store and gave 
them all the information they wanted, and they wrote it all down 
on a yellow card like they do in the police courts and hospital 
dispensaries: “Mary Margaret Higgins, age seventeen, perfect 
health, employed contingent, seven dollars a week.” The only 
thing they left out was I was five feet two, and had every tooth 
in my mouth. 








Well, you wouldn’t sneeze at seven dollars before 
the war, and many a man we know didn’t earn 
much more. Pop said goshalmighty he was earning 
ten a week when I was born. Mom told me to save 
half. My kid brother asked me for a quarter. Be- 
lieve me, at Graver’s I was only a contingent, and 
sent around wherever they needed help; but at 
home! We have six thousand employees and there’s 
ciasses for new people, and I had to go. At nights I used to 
help Pop in the grocery store, and I tried to teach him to under- 
stand salesmanship. But he wouldn’t stand for it—not progressive 
enough, J told him. He told me he’d progressed twenty-five years 
more than me, and when I was old as him, he’d let me learn him 
then. 

But if Pop wasn’t impressed, there was one person who'd let 
me talk about my work and myself all I wanted. That was Fred. 
I thought he was simply squelched, and who isn’t sort of tickled 
by feeling that your friend thinks you’re wonderful? One day 
I was helping Pop put stock into the shelves at night, when 
Fred came in and leaned over the counter and said, “Had a nice 
day?” and pushed a basket of oranges so they fell over the 
ccunter to the floor. I bent and picked them up. “Yes,” I said. 
We put all the oranges back again, and he says: “I’m going to 
get me a nice little brown mare and a buggy. Would you like 
me to have it?” I said I didn’t see what in the name of good 
I had to do with a brown mare and me busy with my work. 
What did he think I was going in for, Old Home Week? He 
said he thought I’d remembered next Thursday I was going to 
be eighteen. And his mother was married when she was eighteen. 
I knew my eyes got sort of blurry then. And then he came 
round to my side of the counter, and I know he wanted to kiss me, 
but them oranges fell down again, and a customer came in for 
a box of pepper. And that’s the way we was engaged. 

Maybe you’re wondering why me and Fred took to each other. 
I don’t know. I couldn't no more help loving Fred than—the 
sun, I guess. I could see ail the dark spots on him. That he 
was too quiet, and had no push, and was too modest, and was 
what the other girls called “old-fashioned.” But that didn't 
make him anything but Fred to me. So he bought the buggy, 
and all my girl friends had the time of their lives teasing me 
about antiques, but I thought up a nice little bunch of jokes 
about it myself, and even got ahead of them by pulling off a 
funny story before they could start one. But for all that, I 
knew the horse-question would be over once we—once we had 
the same mind, I mean. (Mom and me talked it over, and she 
said there’s more than one way to change things. ) 

Fred has one fault. He’s awful stubborn. 
And as soon as he begun to be teased about 
horses, he’d never even go out in an automobile, 
and he could’ve taken me out any evening, with 
folks leaving their machines for two days and 
more sometimes, in his father’s garage. Any- 
how, we were as happy as two people can be. 
I was planning to save for our home. And 
Fred would sit and listen to me. That is a 
nice thing about Fred—he always let me do the 
talking and liked to hear me. 
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Then one day I came home and told the folks I’d been taken 
off the contingent force, and Pop must give bond for me, and 
I was going to have a regular job of my own—I was going to be 
cashier in the Silver Salon—every hat guaranteed from Paris. 
Say—that’s the most fashionable spot in America. / was going 
to take in the money paid by the big swells for the most stunning 
hats sold in the world! “Every hat guaranteed Parisian, Mom,” 
I reminded her. 

Now, there’s a fault I never had. I’m no shrinking violet 
to hide my light under a bushel without letting no one wear me 
at her belt in the desert air. If 
there’s one thing I’m not afraid of, 
it’s being seen and heard. So you 
can imagine me when I told ’em I 
was to sit in a little cage right in 
the middle of the Salon and all the 
hats and all the flowers and every 
feather going through had to be 
stamped by me before it could be 
wore, even if the President’s wife 
herself came to the store! “To think 
of our Madgie getting so high!” said 
Mom. And Pop grinned and said: 
“Well, don’t forget that when you’re 
at the top, everyone kin see when 
vou fall down.” 

I wasn’t afraid of no falling down. 
For the funniest thing happened to 
me. My getting to such an impor- 
tant place so quick made the others 
who'd been with me jealous. a little. 
And that made me feel there wasn’t 
a thing J couldn’t do now. And the 
second funny thing was—that I 
couldn’t help feeling I was a little 
better than most other people. I 
don’t know why, but I’ve noticed 
since that other people when they 
succeed have the same kind of feel- 
ing. And then I began to try to 
make Fred different too. I wanted 
him to wear a pompadour, and a 
suit with a belt under the arms. 

“TI don’t seem to look good to you 
any more,” he said. I said yes, he 
did, but I wanted him to look better. 
“Style and refinement got me my 
job,” I said. Fred just didn’t say 
a word. And when I began to tell 
him I wished he’d come to see the 
floorman who went around with a 
white tie and silk socks, he stopped 
coming round. Say, that made me 
nervous. What’s the use of having 
things happen to you, if you can’t 
tell about them to some one who 
likes to hear? 

I was too busy to see about Fred then. The store organ was 
playing like a church. The customers came in like a parade. 
And the styles—even now, and me a blasé at it, my heart jumps 
at some of them hats. I used to think what wonderful people 
those French were to make ‘em. And at night I came home so 
tired I wanted to go right to sleep. But I couldn’t. First I had 
to go over all my old clothes and make them shorter, me having 
been only a schoolgirl, so to say, before I came to the store. And 
I saw fearfully clear I had no style! Gee—I had to go in for a 
real siege of manicuring, for I’d been all unconscious of nails 
until I seen the hands of the other ladies in our department. I'll 
never forget them tortures when Mom and me was teaching my 
skin to grow backward from my nails, when all along it had just 
gone and been growing forward, over them. I started right in 
on my clothes too. 

Pretty soon the ladies who’d been so sweet and kind to me 
began to act smiling and distant. And then I knew I wasn’t a 
frump no more. When some began to say things about me behind 
my back, I was sure I was one of the “dressers” in the store, and 
there wasn’t no more fear I ought to have to be called the Girl 
from Chester. I didn’t begin to realize how time flew evenings 
until once Mom said: ‘“What’s the matter with Fred, Madgie? 
He aint been over for a couple of weeks, has he?” 

I was getting fidgety too, although I wouldn’t say no word. I 


He looked great... ..°°This 
is a hunting costume,” 
he said, real sad. 
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couldn’t think how to get him to come over. And Pop came in 
to tell me that war was going on in Europe and Fred wanted to 
enlist with the Canadians, and his father said if he went and got 
killed, he’d never speak to him again, he being the only son, and 
we in the States not in the fight. Pop said I’d better see Fred, 
When I did, he said: “I don’t see why you're in on this, Madgie, 
You've got your swell friends if I go.” 


ND then something happened. Mom met me at the door and 

said: “Don’t get scared, Madgie.” She took me inside 
and told me Fred’s father had an accident. His place had been 
burnt down. The little brown mare had been saved, but she 
was crippled. There wasn’t no insurance on anything, and Fred’s 
father was to go to the country, to live with his sister. “And 
where is Fred?” I said, choking, sort of. Mom took my hand, 
“Fred’s in the parlor. Fred’s all alone here now, dearie.” (Wasn't 
that sweet of Mom to think of that way to say it.) 

Fred said to me, when I came in to him: “I’m a pretty poor 
sort of fellow, aint I, Madgie? Never done nothing for myself. 
Lost everything I would of had, now. I’m the regular hard- 
luck guy. We'd better start clear of each other.” 

Maybe you think I said: “Certainly, thank you?” Well, you're 
—all—wrong! After I got through telling Fred what I thought, 
he said he’d better get his arms fixed up (they was burned 
terrible), and then he’d go to work. He could get work in a 
garage, anyhow. But I had been thinking about things while I 
was working, and I had different plans. I said: “Fred White, 
wont you think of me? Couldn’t you get some work that was 
refined? Since you got to make a fresh start, why not a right 
one?” 

7 up and went to the manager and asked for a job for Fred 
in the store. He grunted, after I’d talked awhile, answering 
questions; “He’s strong? Tall? Understands horses?” He said 
he’d tell me what. They were going to open a London shop, with 
saddles and riding habits and sporting-goods and things in it, and 
they would take my friend on if he’d dress up like an English 
sportsman and help in the place, lifting things, and “giving atmos- 
phere.” Now, that took my breath away. I could ’ve gone in 
there and dressed up for an English sportsman and been useful at 
it. But Fred! Maybe you think I was happy? Well, you’re— 
all—wrong! 

I told Fred about it as tactful as I could. He kind of stared 
at me. I hurried on to say they were expecting a big revival in 
the sports-department because they wanted automobiles in the 
war, and horses were coming in again, and they wanted some one 
to impersonate an English sportsman, the English being keen for 
sports. “Why can’t you impersonate an English sportsman to sell 
English stuff?” I asked him. “What do you think I am, a movie 
actor?” asked Fred real snappy. “I'll impersonate nothing. I 
can easy get a job driving a truck.” 

“Look here, Fred,” I said. “You remember something you 
asked me about two months ago. Well, how are we ever going to 
—to get anywhere, if you don’t get a nice job somewhere? You're 
forgetting 7’m cashier in the Salon. Can you drive a truck and 
me with such a job?” 

“T must be a pretty poor sort of fool to take that job,” said 
Fred. 

“No, you're not,” I told him, real mad. “But you must make 
a start. You might be head of that department some day.” 

Fred said: “Some department!” But you remember Eve made 
Adam think he’d like to eat that apple. And Fred did take that 
job. 

Now, maybe you think he looked foolish at it. You’re—all— 
wrong! He looked great. He wore a red coat and high boots 
and tight pants and a high collar and a little red hat. “This is 
a hunting costume,” he said, real sad. Of course old Jennings, 
who has the funeral place two doors above Pop’s grocery, came 
in and almost died laughing on the way back home about it, 
but he’d never seen a hunting costume before. Maybe you bought 
something in our London shop—on the first gallery? Did you see 
that big fellow in the first section, with the brown eyes, that brung 
in the things you selected? Well, that was Fred. The girls in 
the millinery and men’s cravats began to get the habit of stopping 
near the entrance to that place. But I knew I didn’t need to 
worry. Fred never sees anything in skirts, and that’s a comfort, 
with a good-looking man. He never even noticed if the ladies 
coming in about them riding habits was good-looking. He worked 
away as if he was digging ditches. I knew he wasn’t happy, for 
all he came to work with me, every morning, on the same car, 
“T wisht something would bust here,” he'd say, when all along 
things were going peaceful as a maiciage beil, 
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Fred hardly said a word. 


It was sure hard on me, keeping up my reputation for style, 
and for being stuck-up and reserved, and Fred acting like a sick 
child. I didn’t keep it a secret that me and Fred wasn’t only 
acquaintances from the wilds of a small town, but I couldn’t 
hardly take no joy in it for the way he felt. I didn’t want to be 
stuck-up, but I found that if you're not, the other salesladies 
would be stuck-up with you! I used to sit up half the night 
sewing clothes, and making them over. I sure was glad Mom 
learned me how to use the needle. And if the ladies in my 
department thought I got my clothes from the French floor— 
why, it wasn’t my place to tell them different, was it? 

Any other man would ’ve appreciated how I dressed. But when 
I asked Fred, he’d say: “Sweet as primroses!”—-No matter what 
I was wearing. Even at home, in my old sweater and skirt, it 
was all the same to him. The other men in the store, now, 
could tell you just the color of belt you wore last week. 

One day I was sitting in the rush hour, about four o’clock, just 
an hour before closing time, when all the people from the whole 
world come in just to buy hats in a hurry. I was looking up 
coin-numbers, verifying charge-accounts, counting change, and 
snapping at the wrapping girls beside me to wrap them hats and 
feathers faster, when I heard some one say: “Madgie, I'd like 
to see you a minute.” I looked up, and there was Fred by my 
cage. “Can't talk to you,’ I said. “The floorman’s out, and 
there’s a big rush. In a little while.” 

A woman comes up then and says to the saleslady carrying 
her hat: “Do hurry. I’ve got a train to make.” Oh, it did make 
me boil, and I said to the saleslady sort of aside, “If 7 had to 
make all the trains ladies have made from this counter in a 
hurry, I’d need a carpenter-shop as big as the store.” Which is 
against the rules and not refined. But I was so nervous. I knew 
something had happened. 

At last five sharp came, and I almost ran out, and Fred said 
tc me all in one breath: “I’m put out of the London Shop. 
They’ve transferred me to the contingent force.” 

Now, if you know anything about stores, you know what the 
contingent force is. It means floating help. When youre first 
taken in the store, before they know if you’re good enough to 
keep, they put you on the contingent. You're sort of general help 
instead of a specialist. J’d been a contingent only two weeks, 
and had forgot it long ago. Here Fred had been given a big 
chance; he’d been started right off on the regular pay-roll. And 
he’d been dropped back to contingent. He hadn’t even held a job 
where he had nothing to do but wear a suit of clothes and stand 
around. It made me dizzy. 

“Why?” I asked weakly. 

“They’re going to have a window display, and they wanted me 
to stand there all dressed like this on a horse, pretending I’d just 
brought a dead bunny to my wife and child,” he said, short and 
angry. “Then some one was to put on different kinds of coats 
on me to show how they looked. I told the window-man I 


I sat manicuring my nails and he sat looking at me, until it was time for him to say good night. 


wouldn’t be no he-perfect-thirty-six-model for anything he'd ever 
think of giving me. I said I’d bust his head if he said it to me 
again.” That’s the trouble with Fred. He says just what he 
thinks. He never hides anything. 

“You ought to ’ve been fired,” I said. 

“Wish I had been,” he said. “Maybe I’ve been,” he added, 
real hopeful. 

Well, I talked to him, and told him how’d he ever work himself 
up if he didn’t start at the beginning, and at last he went back 
to the store. Lo and behold, where do you think he turned up 
next? In our department—in the Silver Salon. He was assigned 
to help carry boxes and do the odd jobs around the place. 

Well—imagine me! I'd not been eating any humble pie. Id 
not been hiding the fact that the guy in the London Shop was my 
fiancé. And I didn’t let anyone miss the chance to know how 
smart and—everything he was. Oh, say, imagine me when he 
came in to be stock-boy! Maybe I deserved it all. I’ve been 
thinking since then I didn’t get all I deserved. 

Fred didn’t mind. He was dressed in an old suit of clothes; 
he always had his hair rumpled from carrying things. He swept 
the floor as happy as if it was his father’s livery place. 

I'll draw a veil, like they say, over how the ladies in our depart- 
ment took on. They never called him anything but “Miss 
Higgins’ friend.” I could ’ve killed them for trying to make him 
do things for them. But Fred didn’t even notice when they tried 
to be sarcastic. I think he really enjoyed doing something he 
called “real work.” I used to make him come up to my cage 
and wait for me to go out to lunch with me, just so’s to show 
the others. But heavens, it was terrible! 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Mom when I told her about it at 
last, “why don’t you get yourself transferred then to another 
department? Sure, the store is big enough to have a place for 
vou somewheres else. There’s no shame in his being at this work. 
The manager of the store hisself told you he was a stock-boy 
when he begun.” 

“Maybe he was,” I says. “But he begun earlier, and his wife 
wasn’t the whole show in his department, and she hadn't gone 
and bragged how big, and important, and all, he was before he 
came.” 

“The truth is best,” said Mom. As if that helped me! 

The sirain was telling on me so, though, that one day I up and 
went to the manager and told him he’d better let me rest up a bit 
and couldn’t I do something else in the store. He looked me over 
and snorted: “Why do something else when you’re doing what 
you’re doing well?” 

“Well,” I told him, “I’m that nervous I can’t tell whether to 
give change or a smack in the face to a lady when she comes 
to me.” 

“That’s not good business,” he said. “Can you sew?” 

“Can I sew? Why I’ve made everything I’ve wore in this 
store, and the girls are sure I bought my things here.” 
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He looked me up and down. “I’ve not got an easy job for 
you. And you'll not need fancy stitching there. But we need 
help in Factory Z. Suppose you go up there for a month to 
rest up.” 

Before I could say thank you, I was on my way to Factory Z. 

You’d open your eyes too, like I did, when I tell you about it. 
Factory Z is on the ninth story, where all the store factories are— 
two big, dusty rooms all hung with ribbons and velvet and flowers 
lying on tables and floors and chairs. There were a lot of very 
fat and very thin women sitting around, mostly in dressing sacks. 
And what do you think they were making? Hats! I couldn't 
swallow my first sniff. ‘I been cashier in the French Salon,” I 
said. 

“Was you?” said a big fat woman that 
looked like a swollen smile. She was Italian 
and dimpled and wrinkled and jolly. “Well,” 
she said, “we make them French hats here.” 
Would you believe it? They did. That big 
fat woman was Lottie Carlotta, and she could 
make a brim look like a angel with a flower 
face ought to wear it. And near her was 
Mary Kiel, thin as a quill, and she could make 
ribbon look so beautiful, flowers weren’t so 
pretty. And Frieda Cohen, say you ought to 
see a feather in her little skinny hands. Those 
women had been with the store since it was 
opened years and years ago, and when the 
management began to sell French hats, why, 
they went right on making ’em. And they'd 
begun as sewing girls, and there they was work- 
ing, peaceful as peaceful, without no style and 
no notice from the crowds. 

It was peaceful there. After all them awful 

weeks, I felt like I’d been those people in the 
movies that keep on running and running—do 
you remember how? And I'd fallen on some 
quiet soft place and was resting. It was grand. 
I began to learn how to sew linings, and then 
how to sew on flowers. Of course, no one in 
the Salon knew where I was, for there are 
thousands of employees in the store, and any- 
how, the salespeople feel much too high-toned 
to have anything at all to do with factory- 
workers. So I was as safe from my old friends 
as if I’d gone and went on a long ocean 
voyage. 
_ I did some big thinking too. I seen all them 
jolly women happy and working. And I decided that if I wanted 
to be happy, I had to have Fred. And to have Fred, I'd better 
hold myself down. After this I’d never do no boasting again. 
I'd stick to the little places. Here I was incognito, so to say, and 
look how happy I was! I knew just how them kings felt when 
they went off to rest up from their titles and honors. Meek 
and humble for me! Why, it was a relief not to have a job 
bigger than Fred’s, not to be stylish and important where he 
wasn’t. I felt warm and happy and contented. “She Stoops to 
Conquer” was the name of a play I once seen, and I certainly 
got the idea. Why, what’s the use of a woman being more success- 
ful and smarter than her man, if it don’t make her happy? 

Not that I didn’t find it hard to be a blushing violet! The 
store has classes to teach you soon as you come new to a depart- 
ment, and so I had to go. And when I came back to work, I 
used to blow a little about what I learned—that silk was made 
from worms, that the flowers was made of wood, that the feathers 
“rieda made look like clouds were really sort of hay. Say, how 
rey did laugh at me! “Go wan,” Lottie’d laugh. “Go wan.” 
‘ut they did think I was awful smart. I was happy at my job. 

was wearing my old skirts and waists and slept nine hours every 
ay. Mom was pleased. Pop didn’t tease me too hard. And 
red hardly said a word, he was so tired nights. 

But trouble hadn’t forgot me. I seemed to have a little magic 
vottle right in my pocket. I couldn’t begin a thing without suc- 
eeding at it to the limit. I’d been in the shop three weeks when 
—I was put in charge of the flowers, putting ’em on! The head 
iaid I had so much style in doing it. She says to me, smiling so 
sweetly she didn’t see how her words was stabbing me: “We're 
:xpecting great things from you. I shouldn’t be surprised if about 
‘his Christmas time—” leaving the rest to be thought out, with 
a smile! My wages was raised, and I was told the sky was my 
limit. Say, I got scared then! -I seen myself like a kind of fizz 
just going to the top, and nothing able to hold me down. I 


I knew his name 
wasn't important 
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would be buyer in my department if I didn’t take care! And 
Fred—I didn’t dare to think of it. 

Fred, seemed, honest, to be under some kind of curse. There 
he had this easy kind of work—the kind they gave to‘kids. You'd 
think no one could go wrong at it. But he managed to do just 
that. In the big summer rush, the store often has specials on 
buckram shapes, and women seem to just eat them up. He came 
in with a whole armful of ’em to refill a table, and would you 
believe it, a fat woman got into his way and tripped him, trying 
to take one off’m his hands in a hurry, and she and he fell on the 
whole lot, and of course ruined the consignment, both being no 
featherweight. Fred was sure booked for the good-by then. 

“What shall we do with this young man?” asked the manager. 
“He’s the prize boob of the place.” 

Now, maybe, you're thinking all along that 
Fred was one of them young men with long 
necks and adenoids in his mouth. You’re—all 
—wrong! He isn’t. He’s tall and has big 
shoulders. And he’s quiet. And he has a deep 
voice. But he didn’t seem to know how to 
push himself forward. When J get a job, I 
act as if my job was the whole show, and 
pretty soon it is. But when Fred gets a job, 
the job’s just what they tell him it is. If he’d 
been bossy and told the girls in the Salon to 
get out of his way, he’d never of had to go 
through the main aisle with his !oad. When 

I said, “Why don’t you make the girls 
respect your work and let you by?” he 
said: “Why should they when I know 
it’s a joke. I’m a boob in this ‘place. I’m 
a rotten failure; that’s what.” 

He said he knew what he ought to do. 
The idea of a he-man working in a store 
when there was a war on! That sort of 
scared me, and I got to work, and 
talked him into taking a job with 
a friend of Pop’s that had a 
little livery stable. At home 
Mom was getting fretful, begin- 
gee ee ning to say how long was this 
gt & et a 3 going to last, and she and Pop 
was married my age. Could I 
remind her I was booked to be 
assistant buyer if I kept sliding 
up the ladder? And Fred wasn’t 
even smart enough to hold the 
job of stock-boy in my store? 
All I could do was sit and be 
miserable. Fred hardly said a 
word when he came over. I sat manicuring 
my nails, and he sat looking at me, until 

it was time for him to say good night. 

And then the United States declared war. 
Of course, you can know what Fred did 
as soon as the U. S. got into the fight. 
And I wasn’t ashamed to hear he’d en- 
listed. But to tell the truth I wasn’t 
prepared for what happened. He’d gone 
off and enlisted—guess. To take care of 
the horses! Honest to goodness, he did! 

All of my girl friends were hurrying 
to get a soldier-beau. And here I didn’t 
have to go and hunt up a beau. I really 
had one, and in uniform. And he had to be 
taking care of horses. Wasn't it just like Fred? 
Now any other fellow would ‘ve seen his 
girl waiting a chance to be proud of him. 
And he’d ’ve said: “Well, here’s one thing 
she can’t do better’n me. She can’t wear this 
uniform. She can’t be a hero. I'll put it on 
and she'll be proud of me.” 

Maybe some fellows would of thought of 
that. But Fred goes and enlists to take care of horses. It 
seemed the last straw, so to say. 

I had it out of him. “I'd like to know, Fred,” I said as calm 
as I could, “why you insulted me the way you did?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, going red the way he does. 

“I mean about enlisting to take care of horses like I heard you 
did.” 

He looked sort of puzzled. “But I had to do it,” he said. 
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“There’s not a fellow in ten that’ll come to camp understands 
horses. Most’ll know about machines and machinery. But horses 
—they’ll be rare among the fellows who're going to camp from 
around here. And I do know a heap about horses, you know, 
horses and mules.” 

“Well,” I shot at him as quick as I could, “you're certainly a 
donkey, Fred White.” And I burst into tears and ran into the 
kitchen. 

Now, tell me, what would you of done? Here he was to go 
across maybe to die. And for what? For horses. Wasn't it 
ridiculous? Can you imagine anything more? I’d been hoping 
through every sort of trouble, and there he had a chance to be a 
hero to me, a man I could of been proud of and boast about, and 
he was going off to take care of horses. 


DIDN’T see him for three weeks, maybe more, after that, for 

he went off to camp. About Christmas he came on furlough, 
and into the store at home he marches looking as if nothing’d 
ever been done by him to me. Oh, he did look grand. He was 
bigger and quieter, and if you know how, even slower than ever 
before. 

“Well?” he said. Maybe you think he came up to me and held 
my hand tender and tried to win me over? You’re—all—wrong! 
He came up as if nothing’d happened, and said: “How are you 
Madgie? Do you think you would kiss me?” 

“No,” I said. But I did, anyhow. 

He reached over the counter, and pulled the gas-chain so the 
grocery store was full of light. ‘You sure look pretty, Madgie,” 
he said. “I'll have something pretty to remember.” 

I felt sort of cold in my toes. “Where?” I said. 

“When, you mean. I leave for the other side tomorrow.” 

I couldn’t even stand there and tell him what I felt about 
telling me so sudden, for he only had ten minutes altogether. 
He’d taken three hours’ leave, and most of it was used coming 
and going to me. He reached over the counter and threw a basket 
of oranges off it, and lifted me to his face, and kissed me. 

Say, did you wait them two years too? 

I waited and waited. No letters at all at first. None for 
months and months. Fred was never much on writing. Then a 
card. No address, though. Then a picture. 

Oh, them days in the store were years long those. times.. I got 
a bit of a bag from him made in a French town. Say, we sure 
make prettier French things in our store than they do in France! 
Then short letters came. Once a letter from a nurse saying he 
was wounded. Then a little one from her saying he was better and 
there was really hope. Then I knew how awful that wounded 
must ‘ve been. And I knew that no matter what he was and 
where he worked and what I did, I would love him and want him. 

Just so he lived! 

Then came the Armistice. You know about that. They said 
it was going to be signed. And of course our store had to celebrate 
it with a parade. They went ahead and got up a war-record of 
every man in the service. They were to march in the order of 
their military rank and that sort of thing. I told myself how I'd 
cheer when Fred marched at the tail of the parade, and how I’d 
hold his arm when he came home with me and—you know. There 
were big posters put up every day in the main floor. One day it 
said a bunch of our boys had come to New York, all the wounded 
ones, and they was to march, even if none of the others would 
come. Fred was to be with them, for he’d been seriously hurt, 
I knew. Most of the boys from our State were coming from 
abroad in the same boat, said another poster. 

Right under the store organ they had a big tablet—all bronze, 
with the names of our boys on it. The organ pealed, “Columbia,” 
when it was put up. Course I went to see Fred’s name on it. I 
wanted to see it in those shining letters. I looked, and it wasn’t 
there at all. My heart fell down hard to my toes. I knew then 
his work wasn’t important enough to make his name go on that 
long list. He’d not been fighting, just caring for the animals. 
He wasn’t a hero. The other ladies crowded about that tablet, 
calling out their friends’ names, but I couldn’t wait. I said I had a 
headache, and I went home. Thinking it out alone, I knew 
though that I didn’t care—just so Fred came home. J knew he’d 
gone because he was brave and good and kind. 

Next morning I met Lottie Carlotta, and she asked me to go 


with her and point out where her boy was. He was in the ac. 
counting department of the store, and he’d been wonderful. He 
was a second lieutenant. She told me she was afraid to have 
him back so grand. “But I done what I could for him, weeth 
my hands, send him to school,” she said, and tears was on her 
fat, jolly face. 

I pointed out to her the place where his name was: “Lieut. 
Giacomo Carlotta.” And above it was: “Lieutenant Fred White.” 

I'd never looked at the top for Fred, of course! 

Say, maybe you think I was happy? You’re—all—wrong! [ 
was never so scared in my life. All at once I felt that Fred was 
a stranger. I’d not heard from him for two years. A lieutenant 
wasn’t much littler than a general. And these quiet men, once 
they change—. Lord and liberty, I knew it was all over. 

And then they wrote the Armistice was signed. Fred was 
really coming home. He would be in that store parade. 

Maybe you think the signing of that Armistice wasn’t the most 
miserable time I’ve ever lived in my life. Who was I, anyhow, 
just one of six thousand store-people. And he the biggest hero 
the store had in the war. I didn’t say anything at home. But 
Mom came in and found me crying, and she told me I was a fool. 
She said she knew Fred White from the time he sucked a bottle 
and he wouldn’t be turned different if he was to get to be 
General Pershing. But I knew better. She’d never known me at 
the store. She’d not looked right into my mean little heart, 
all stuck-up and proud and vain. 

When the day came for the troop of our boys to land, I was too 
downhearted to even talk about it. I didn’t put on one of my 
stylish dresses, even. I hadn’t even mentioned to the ladies in 
the store about Fred, and I hoped they'd all forgot about him 
and me. But I didn’t care much if they didn’t. 

All of the store people made two rows on the main street, and 
our boys marched through into the store. First came the owner 
and the other big guns of the company. And then came the 
manager, with his queer, snappy, kind face. And then came 
another auto. And my heart stopped beating. There was some 
one I knew in it—not on horseback, proud and challenging, but 
white and thin. That was Fred. I just cried out, again and again, 
not knowing I was doing it: “Oh, Freddy, I’m here!” 

And he’ looked out and saw me, and two big tears fell from 
his eyes. Honest, from Fred’s eyes! And he hadn’t cried when 
his father died. I stood there, and I didn’t know the parade was 
over until someone told me to go inside. 


RETTY soon some one came. Who should it be but the man- 
ager himself. And by his side was Fred, with a cane, and a 
face like bleached linen. 

“So this is the young lady you had to see first,” said the 
manager. He went on to tell me how proud the store was of 
Fred, and how he always knowed he’d do something big, and how 
Fred had got himself transferred to the fighting line when he got 
across, and what he’d done. And—but I forgot about him stand- 
ing there. “Oh, Freddy!” I said. 

Fred stared down at me. “Hard-luck Fred to the end, Madgie!” 
he said. “Game leg. Years to get well.” 

But here the manager picked up Fred’s words. “Years to get 
well, and with this kind of constitution? Nonsense! I wont 
have it! This young man’s just been talking to the president of 
this company, and there’s something we have in mind, and no 
monkey-business about it. We're starting a new department, 
mostly with people in small near-by towns. We want some one to 
go around and start it for us. It’ll mean just riding around in a 
Ford and advertising us—” 

“Oh,” I says, and there was tears in my eyes while I laughed, 
“Fred wouldn’t go. Wont touch anything but horses-—” 

Fred smiled a little too. “I was in the motor-messengers a 
year,” he says. “You see, there wasn’t no horses to take care of 
on the other side.” 

“Yes,” said the manager, “and you did us proud there too.” 
He looked at me. “I hope, young woman,” he says, “you'll 
know how proud we are of this young man. I hope his wife will 
prove worthy of him. Any woman will have a big job for a life- 
time doing that!” And he shook Fred’s hand, and went off. 

It’s been almost a year since then. And if you think I’ve 
forgotten what the manager said—you’re—all—wrong. 








“Madame Francine’s Obstacle,” another attractive story of department-store life by Elizabeth Gertrude Stern, 
will appear in an early issue. 
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“T Wouldn’t Marry One of Them” 


How do you feel toward the men you meet in the office, 
Miss Business Woman? Do you agree with Jane Smith? 


By JANE SMITH 


Illustrated by HERBERT RUDEEN 


associated in offices with scores of intelligent, cultivated 
men. And I wouldn’t marry a one of them! 

Why? Well, that’s quite a long story, involving a new problem 
under the sun. And I'll tell you how I’ve solved it, wili tell you 
the truth of my own personal experiences and observations, if you 
will let me do so anonymously. As a matter of fact, that seems 
to be the only way one can tell the “brutal truth” and get away 
with it. 

Now, if you are one of the few women who did marry the 
man you met in business, I don’t want to antagonize you into 
taking issue with me. In signing myself plain “Jane Smith,” 
therefore, I am not only losing my identity so you can’t talk back 
at me, but in truth feel that I am representing the majority of 
other Janes—thousands of them who, like me, are rubbing elbows 
with men in the business world today and trying to analyze the 
question of whether it is a sex indifference or sex antagonism that 
exists between them. 

We hear a lot about “romance in business,” and I'll admit 
there’s plenty there. Business is a fascinating game, with no 
hard-and-fast rules. To win, one places one’s future in the jack- 
pot, plays both ends of one’s nerve and ability against the middle 
—and takes one’s chance. 

But how about romance in the man-in-business—is there fasci- 
nation there? Not for me. So far, I haven’t had a thrill, and it 
would take more than three vaccinations to account for my im- 
munity! 


|B powers my ten years of business experience, I have been 


A century ago, when woman had her sheltered niche, man 
worshiped her from her pedestal, proposed to her “on bended 
knee,” and “kissed the hem of her garment” if she said yes— 
which she usually did in those days, having no other alternative. 
But now that the new order of things has brought woman down 
to man’s level and she has found her place in man’s world, 
chivalry seems to have gone out of fashion with knee-buckled 
breeches. There has not only been a complete reversal of attire— 
woman’s dresses have grown shorter and man’s trousers longer, 
but a deeper change has taken place. 

At heart men don’t feel the same toward women. All the old 
intrigue, the mystery of her sex is gone. The “clinging vines” are 
a thing of the past, and the type of self-reliant, self-supporting 
woman he meets today appears to need none of his protection. 
He is at a loss to know how to treat this new partner in business 
and the professions. And so, manlike, following the line of least 
resistance, he treats her with entire unconcern—or as he would 
another man. 

As a woman, he is indifferent to her; as a competitor—well, 
that’s another story. 

Several years ago I was secretary to a member of Congress. 
He was an interesting, highly cultured man, and the work, with 
its broad contact, was delightfully stimulating. I loved the re- 
sponsibility of my position; it brought out the best that was in 
me. And though the hours were long and during a campaign 
often ran to midnight, I never seemed to mind. 

One morning when I got to the office, I found the Congressman 
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there ahead of me—fast asleep in the big leather chair. My open- 
ing the door just aroused him sufficiently to mumble: “All-night 
session—tired out.” And off to sleep he went again. 

I never saw a man look so worn out and exhausted as he did, 
and it aroused my maternal side at once—for a woman’s a woman 
to the end of time, no matter where you put her. I tiptoed 
around the room, opened the mail and read the papers, and filed 
quietly for hours, while the Congressman slept. If a baby had 
been upstairs asleep, the woman in me wouldn’t have been any 
more uppermost in seeing that it got its nap undisturbed. No one 
got within ten yards of the office door, for when I heard anybody 
coming, I met the visitor in the hall and told him that the Con- 
gressman was preparing a speech and could not be interrupted 
just then. 

When the Congressman woke up, he stretched himself, yawned 
a bit and went off in search of food—taking the whole thing as a 
matter of course. I was there for the purpose of making things 
easier for him, and he was used to me—as a secretary. 

A few weeks later I came down with the flu—it was being 
done that winter. After ten days’ illness, I got right up out of 
bed and went to the office, as I knew I was badly needed there. 
But I had overestimated my strength and underestimated the 
ravages of that terrible little germ, for when I reached the office, 
I was so weak and wabbly that I collapsed in a heap. 

When the Congressman came in and found a white, weepy, 
helpless woman in the place of his usual self-contained secretary, 
he was so astonished that he lost his head completely, dashed 
down the hall looking for some other woman—and fled. So 
entirely had he unsexed me in his mind that he was flabbergasted 
when I turned out to be—just woman. 

As a secretary he was used to me, used to relying on me; but 
as a woman, relying on him, well, that was a different matter. Sex 
indifference? Yes, most decidedly; and the right sort of business 
woman cultivates this sex indifference in her business relations 
with men. The more perfectly she becomes a cog in the office 
machinery, the more. certain is she to succeed. 

This does not mean a submerging of her personality, her in- 
dividuality, any more than it means neglect of her personal 
appearance or effacement of her feminine good points. The more 
original ideas she can put into the business, the more valuable is 
she to her employer. But no matter how much brain or in- 
stinctive genius she may have, the woman who doesn’t care how 
she looks when she goes to the office, who economizes in hair- 
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There is chivalry in his manner 
and romance a-plenty bound in 
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nets and dainty organdy collars, who thinks “any old thing good 
enough to wear to the office,” isn’t the sort of woman who suc- 
ceeds as an office-keeper any more than she does as a home- 
keeper. Out in the business world a man demands of his women 
employees a certain amount of “smartness.” If she is a jarring 
tone, he replaces her as he would a piece of office furniture that 
failed to fit into his interior decorative scheme. 

A striking case in point was that of a Jane Smith I read about 
the other day. This particular Jane had, by years of self-sacrific- 
ing, unceasing toil, built up for her employer a remarkably success- 
ful business—a shop for women’s ready-made garments. Her 
brain was absorbed in developing charming ideas for her employer 
and his patrons. But for her own womanly charm she had neither 
time nor money to spare. 

With neglect of the masseuse, the hairdresser and the good 
modiste, lines came in her face, and her hair, always hastily put 
up in a way that took least time, grew scraggly and colorless— 
her clothes dowdy and unattractive. 

As result her appearance got on her employer’s nerves. And 
one day, just when the shop had been moved to the most ex- 
clusive of easy streets, he flew into a rage over the most infinitesi- 
mal of things that had gone wrong and commanded her to “get 
out.” 

“T am sick of the sight of you in those bargain-counter clothes,” 
he raved. “For heaven’s sake, why don’t you put up a front— 
do up your hair in some stylish way or something? Are you so 
_ perfect that you don’t have to put up a front like the rest 
of us?” 

The story, I remember, was called “Charm.” And because 
Jane had neglected to cultivate it, along with her brain, it took 
all of her savings and a year in Paris to retrieve what she, as a 
woman, had lost. 

Ungrateful wretch, her employer? Yes. But the same old 
Adam in a business office as complained of Eve in Paradise. The 
fig-leaves which Eve donned when she left the Garden of Eden 
are the organdy collars, the defining feminine touches, which her 
granddaughters wear in their offices today. 

Men demand charm of women in business, but strictly for 
business—not the sort of charm that flaunts itself in flesh-colored 
georgette waists, low beribboned camisoles, very short skirts and 
high, very high, French heels. The georgette Janes are too obvi- 
ously inviting. And the type of men they attract in business 
with their physical charms, they rarely marry. That isn’t the 
kind of charm a man is looking for—in business! 

But while men are demanding this unsexed charm of women in 
business, what kind of “front” are they putting up? Is it a clean- 
shaven, well-pressed, immaculate-linen front that they present in 
their offices beside the well-groomed front of their partners? 

In the story of the particular employer of the particular Jane 
referred to, no mention whatever was made of whether he took 
off his coat in the privacy of his office (Jane, of course, being 

merely included in the office furnishings), re- 
vealing a damp shirt missing connection at the 
waist-line, or whether his trousers, for the 
preservation of imaginary creases, were 
yanked up so high as to leave no doubt as 
to the make of his garters or number of holes 
in his socks. 

It failed to state whether he smoked a foul- 
smelling pipe and spat at—rarely in—the 
cuspidor, or whether he chewed his cigar, or 
manicured his nails, or picked his teeth while 
he dictated. 

These little details of masculine attire and 
habits seemed to play no part at all in the 
story, any more than they do in real business 
life. A man in business is just a man with 
brain and ability. He isn’t expected to be too 
refined, to exude sartorial charm—he isn’t and 
he doesn’t! When you compare the two 
“fronts,” is there any justice there? 

And his best bib and tucker isn’t all that 
he saves until after office-hours. No indeed— 
he saves his best manners too! Not that he 
is discourteous to Jane Smith, for he isn’t. 

But it is the same sort of courtesy that he shows to the 
office-boy or any other employee. If a heavy book fell 
off a shelf and hit Jane Smith on the head,—a thing that 
happened to me one day when I wasn’t looking,—he would 
no more think of rushing to her aid than he would think 
of kissing the thumb of the (Continued on page 107) 
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By GEORGE F.WORTS 


Illustrated by BENEDICT HIGHPARK 


N such a smiling day Cortez himself no doubt set foot upon 
this fruitful land—somewhere on Tehuantepec, was it not? 
Between the frosty green islands and the village lay the Bay of 
Avatique, a hot blue mirror to the blaze of the afternoon sun. 
The village itself, La Quinta, was a picture in a setting green 
like jade—a handful of pink, blue and white buildings, the latter 
bleached to the likeness of skulls in the desert. A fragrant breath 
from the ever-ripe jungle moved seaward in the embrace of a 
lazy wind. 

The dark. and lonely steamer which rode at the end of slack 
anchor-chain was bereft of activity until presently a swarthy man 
in golden Chinese-silk pajamas issued from the doorway of the 
master’s cabin, bearing in one hand a tall glass filled with a fog- 
colored liquid. 

Captain Hervafio waddled to the blue shadow near the rail 
cast by the extension of the flying bridge overhead, smoothed out 
his luxuriant black mustache with his unoccupied hand, and sipped 
the icy mixture of lime-juice, soda water and sweet gin, the while 
his rather piglike eyes roved dreamily over the coiling wavelets 
toward the island village. 

At his back, from the lank, rusted funnel of his command 
there crawled lethargically into the smooth blue sky a stem of hot 
looking smoke, black with cinders. Simultaneously in the bowels 
of the ship occurred the rattle and clank of an abandoned shovel 

Depositing the empty glass with a graceful flourish on the deck, 
the master of the San Felipe dropped his plump elbows to the 
worm-eaten rail. 

A black, wet fin cleaved the glassy surface not more than thirty 
feet away; a white belly slidingly rolled upward into the translu- 


cent blue; and the toothy, pink-jowled smile of a tiger shark 
was visible before a floating morsel of decaying meat the steward 
had dropped overboard with other kitchen refuse was neatly 
removed. 

Confronting the man-eater was a brown sea-turtle as large 
around as a cottage table, waggling its chubby legs and spiky 
tail; but the shark smilingly continued back and forth on sentry- 
go, seeking what delicacies among the San Felipe’s garbage it saw 
fit to devour. 

To the activities of these sea creatures Captain Hervafio was 
paying not the slightest heed. His attitude of lounging indifference 
had given way to the tensity of aroused attention. Putting off 
from shore, he saw a small white rowboat propelled by a single 
pair of oars. 

But more than this; in the stern sheets of the little boat danced 
a patch of lavender under a pin-point of red. The red was like 
that of a Burmese ruby, and strikingly red because of the deep 
blue shield it stood against. 

Now, the color of lavender in cloth is not frequently worn 
by men, nor are hats the color of pigeon-blood rubies. The heart 
in the fat breast of Captain Hervaiio began at once to labor, 
the glimpse of a young woman frequently affecting him in such 
a fashion. He gripped the worm-eaten rail in his chubby hands 
and leaned far out to stare. 

“Madre de Dios!” he exclaimed reverently. “Why is a woman 
coming to my ship? I have no sweetheart in this port!” 

The novelty prompted him to hasten into the stuffy confines 
of his cabin. When he again emerged, he held in one trembling 
hand a pair of battered marine glasses. 
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A sigh of sheer admiration was torn from his lips, followed 
by an ejaculation suitable to the occasion. The lady in lavender 
was probably the most bewitching creature he had ever beheld 
in all his life; and Captain Hervafio, as previously hinted, was 
the kind of man who could boast of exceptional loves in nearly 
every port south of the Rio Grande. 

He should have recognized instantly, he knew, a beauty so 
noteworthy. Yet his ignorance was pardonable. Who indeed 
among common sailors of the sea could have recognized the 


Of all this, of course, poor Captain Don Luis Hervaiio was 
blissfully in ignorance. Had he known, his heart would have 
turned to custard, his brain to glucose. For the father of Car- 
melita was a fighting statesman, a man of iron and sand, with 
many of the characteristics of Cortez the Conqueror dominating 
his own leonine personality. The bare mention of Senator Cortez’s 
name would have sufficed to throw Captain Heryano into a fit of 
chills and trembling. 

Not knowing, his heart in consequence did not turn to custard: 

rather it became a melting 





pot of emotional feelings, 
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His breast swelled as he 
lowered the marine glasses. 
He rolled his entranced eyes 
toward the blue arch of 
heaven; and again he ejacu- 
lated a sentiment timely and 
passionate. 

Suddenly his swarthy 
moonlike countenance turned 
the color of dirty chalk. In 
turn a flood of red corpuscles 
rushed to his complexion. In 
horror and haste he retired 
to the privacy of his quar- 
ters. 

Ten minutes later, when 
the rowboat and its beautiful 
passenger arrived at the com- 
panion-ladder, Captain Her- 
vano was once again on deck. 
But what a transformation 
the interval had wrought! A 
rear admiral in any great 
navy might well have been 
envious of the impression he 
created. A sharply creased 
snow-white uniform clad him 
from double chins to orange 
oxfords. Clusters of gold- 
braid at shoulders and 
[I ae sleeves gave authority and 
0° official aristocracy to his roll- 
ing swagger as he approached 
the ladder. 

An aura of some rare per- 
fume preceded the lady, like 
a breath from her own ador- 
able being. The master of the 
San Felipe stood at attention. 
He was given a breathless 
glimpse of trim ankles clad 
in lavender silk. The first of 
her little white-clad feet 
touched his deck; yet his de- 
licious bewilderment was con- 
cealed behind a gallant ex- 
terior. 

“Senorita!” he breathed. 

And even. before she 
opened her perfect mouth, he 
knew that she was of the 
blood—from the very poise 
of her head, from her charm- 
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“Only give me a chancé 
to tell you,” the terrified 
girl pleaded. “We are in 
the same pickle — the 
identical same pickle.” 

















flower of all San Juan’s most delicious flowers—a hothouse bud 
most jealously sequestered until the very present? 

Caramba, indeed! It was none other than Carmelita Cortez, 
directly a descendant of the bold conqueror of the Incas.—or 
was it the Aztecs?—and by simple deduction the most beautiful 
girl in the world! The choicest bud on earth! 

The argument is childishly simple. The most beautiful girls 
alive live, as you know, in the Republic of Costa Rica. The most 
beautiful girls in Costa Rica live in the capital city. The most 
beautiful girls in the capital city live on the luxurious residential 
prado. And the most beautiful girl on the prado was Carmelita 
Cortez. The proof of her eminence lies before you: Seforita 
Cortez was the most beautiful girl in the whole wide world. Try 
as you may you cannot juggle with facts; and there the facts 
are. 


ingly formal manner. 

“El capitan?” she mure 
mured in a delicious, low, silvery little voice. 

“Your servant, sevorita!” he assured her. 

“When—when is your ship sailing?” she asked; and he was 
too blinded by her radiance, her glowing perfection, to detect 
the trembling anxiety in her expression. 

“At seven tonight—unless you forbid,” he answered courteously. 

“Tt is well,” she said. “I desire to engage passage to Corridad. 
That is only a matter of a few hours, is it not?” 

“Si! Si! Ten o’clock, no later, will find us in the harbor.” 

Innumerable questions tripped through Captain Hervano’s brain; 
but on the San Felipe to question was to insult. 

“May I procure a stateroom. Senor Capitan?” 

“It will be my pleasure, Senorita—Senorita—”’ He hesitated 
helpfully, but she did not prefer, it appeared, to confess her 
identity just then. 























CARMELITA COMES NORTH 








So, turning slightly, the Captain addressed a stare of indignation 
up and down the peeled and vacant deck. 

“Felipe!” he called in an impatient voice. 

The voice of Felipe emerged from a near-by ventilator, cross 
and sleepy. 

“Si, capitan?” 

“Ven aca—pronto!” his captain sharply ordered. 

A paintless door opened. A thin, yellow young man with 
gaunt and hollow cheeks stood on the threshold attired in soiled 
white pants and white cotton singlet. 

The Captain glared at the apparition. 

Felipe took one incredulous look at the vision of lavender, 
and seemed to tumble backward into the room. 

“We had not expected—” Captain Hervafio began apologetically. 

“Ah! Esta bueno,” the young lady murmured. 

Presently the door reopened; and the rigid formalities of the 
San Felipe were preserved. It was Felipe the purser—but what 
a change! Spotlessly white—in that brief interlude he had even 
found time to powder his eyes. 

“The Senorita desires—” he began. 

“To engage a stateroom, Felipe,” his superior informed him 
with severity. 

“Ah, sil” Felipe acquiesced with his most intriguing smile. 
“Your baggage, senorita?” 

“J—I have none,” the young lady said with that air of tremulous 
anxiety. 

Felipe continued to gaze at her like an adoring dog—or an 
imbecile. 

“She has none, Felipe!” the Captain interrupted his revery. 
“The best, the very finest stateroom.” 

“Yes; Number Two Stateroom, to be sure,” the purser agreed 
with him. It was naturally unnecessary for them to explain to 
their passenger that the San Felipe was equipped with but two 
cabins, each exactly like the other. 

These two staterooms faced a broad shelf of deck running from 
one side of the ship to the other and some eight or ten feet above 
the closed hatch in the after well-deck. The view thus obtained 
was astern. And by chance Stateroom Number Two was in an 
excellent state of repair. 

“Dinner will be served at six-thirty,” Felipe informed the 
passenger when she had inspected the hot little oven of a room. 

“Gracias, senor,” she rewarded him with her low, silvery accents. 

“In case the senorita should desire some service,” Captain 
Hervanio stated, relapsing felicitously into the strictly impersonal 
form of address, “she will find the captain by touching the little 
button there. The captain will answer her calls personally.” 

“Gracias, capitan,” the girl whispered, and gently, softly, closed 
the door upon their enraptured faces. 

Her mood abruptly underwent a great change. Her rosy lips 
began to tremble. A light of terror dawned in her beautiful amber 
eyes. She flung herself upon her knees beside the bunk, and her 
frail shoulders rose and fell with little spasms. 

She was deathly afraid—of the past, the present, the future. 
Her father, she knew, would at this moment be tearing the republic 
of Costa Rica inside out to find her. It was his famous wrath 
that frightened her—but not alone that. 

Captain Hervafio with his fierce black mustaches, like a pirate’s 
—she was afraid of that man. The insinuating leer on the brutal 
face of the creature Felipe positively made her ill. What perils 
might lie before her in the persons of such desperadoes! 

But by degrees the iron Cortez will asserted itself. Sometime 
later Carmelita rose from her knees with a white, drawn coun- 
tenance, and sitting on the edge of the bunk, she tried to think. 

A slanting ray of the sun entering between two of the window- 
shutters presently informed her that the end of the day was 
drawing near. She glanced at her diamond-and-platinum wrist- 
watch. Two hours before she would sail away to freedom! Only 
two hours! Yet from experience she knew that a revolution 
could start and run its course in that period of time, with a 
generous margin for the abdication of one president and the suc- 
cession of another. 

Suddenly she expelled her breath, and clutched 
with both hands the bedclothing. Her rosy color 
faded. The amber of her eyes became the black 
of irisis as they went to pin-points of terror. 

On the deck a boom had clanked. A voice 
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ringing with power shouted some order. There te iF 

were answering calls, then the stamping of heavy 

boots on planking. Holding her breath, Carmelita 

watched for the sharp wrench of the doorknob, the 


inflamed countenance of her father. 
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Minutes passed—yet nothing of the sort occurred. The clank- 
ing and creaking of the cargo-boom, the repeated thudding on 
the hatch-cover of some weighty objects, the flutter, hiss and 
whir of a donkey engine—these industrious sounds continued. 
After a while they stopped entirely. There was a period of 
absolute silence. 

Carmelita daringly opened the door. The sun was preparing 
to disappear in the west. Lacy clouds had climbed into the 
transparent blue sky. Wave upon wave of softest pink vibrated 
across them; and this was the glow that lighted up the Bay of 
Avatique and the volcanic island city. 

All the’ horizons blazed with bright colors. In one direction, 
over the jungle at the river’s mouth, lay a belt of emerald green. 
In the opposite direction, across the undulating ocean, vivid 
purple vapors were drifting. In the north the sky was orange; 
in the south a mirage of ox-blood red was forming. The Bay of 
Avatique might have been the factory where rainbows are 
produced. 

But Carmelita, in her lavender frock and her red straw hat, 
wasted no sighs on the mating of the sun and the volcanic dust. 
Immediately she stepped out of her stateroom, her attention was 
arrested by the figure of a man disposed upon a disorderly pile of 
black metal bars. He and his stack of black ingots were occupying 
the center of the tarpaulined hatch-cover. 

And the moment Carmelita rested eyes upon him, her heart 
underwent a little shock. His face was not more than ten or 
twelve feet diagonally from hers. He was gazing up with cordial 
curiosity and honest admiration, with one hand under his chin, 
and his frame in much the same attitude that Rodin patterned 
his “Thinker” after. 

And such a man! 

His trousers were of blue dungaree; his shoes were brown, 
scuffed cowhide encasing fine large feet. The upper part of his 
body was covered by a tight-fitting navy-blue jersey such as 
athletes wear. Out of its armholes protruded arms like tapered 
mahogany logs. Out of the neck-hole projected a head at once 
classic and heroic. His handsome countenance was beaten and 
bronzed and scarred by the weather and many conflicts with his 
fellow-men. A tumble of curly golden-brown hair surged back 
from his ruddy forehead. 

But is was principally his eyes. Caramba, what a soul! Blue 
as the virgin sea, piercing as the lightning, they bored through 
your thoughts as bullets bore through plates of steel. Is it any 
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wonder, then, that a biting little pain took Carmelita 
by the heart? 

True, his presence discovered another emotion in her. 
His strength gave her a vicarious courage. Her intuitions 
detected in him a friend—more than that, a protector. 
But it was his smile that completed the disarmament of 
Carmelita—as if the sun had boldly pushed a cloud away. 
It broadened into a grin, cordial and easy; and the flower 
of San Juan fell into the spirit of the mood. 
Danger was withdrawn from the atmosphere; she 
was her delightful, gay self again as she tripped 
down to the deck beside him for a nearer view. 

“You are an Americano,” she drawled in her 
silvery voice then. 

“Si, chiquita,” he agreed with a soft laugh. 

“What is a man of such composure doing in the 
steerage?” 

“When one is a pauper, one does 
not sneer at a mule, amiga mia,” the 
young man quoted amiably. “I am, as 
you see, convoying to America some 
samples of pig-iron.” 

Carmelita elevated 
her dark and arching 
brows; her eyes be- 
came somewhat 
oblique. 

In a hushed voice 
she accused him: 

“You come from the 
jungles above La 
Plata.” 

“You penetrate my 
a. the man re- | ¥ Wii; 
plied, but not quite Yi jf 
so playfully as before. Uify Wy 
— your name,” Vy 
she proceeded in a +, 4, Ye 
voice little above a hb-Lith 
whisper, “is Tigron. f 
Eric Tigron is your : 
name—the name of a 
man of deeds. You 
are lying to me, Eric 
Tigron. Your pig- 
iron—?ssst! Oigal 
Come closer that no 
one may overhear— 
is gold in ingots. You 
adorn your fortune, 
eh?” 

Eric Tigron, for she 
had guessed accurate- 
ly, was no longer 
adorning his heap of drably enameled ingot gold, however. He 
had sprung up gracefully—was standing now with his face only 
inches under hers, staring up with the blackest of threats. 

“But we—we are in the same pickle,” Carmelita breathlessly 
assured him. 

The spell was broken, however. All his charming gayety was of 
the past. His eyes looking into her frightened amber ones be- 
came more and more piercing. 

“My enemies, men and women, I deal with alike,” he growled 
at her menacingly. 

“Madre de Dios!* she exclaimed in a scared little whisper. 
“But I am not your enemy!” 

“Who, then, are you?” he demanded. ‘“What—yes, what is a 
woman of your stamp doing on such an outlaw as the San Felipe, 
tell me?” 

“Only give me a chance to tell you,” the terrified girl pleaded. 
“Please do not glare at me as if I were a murderess. We are 
in the same pickle, the identical same pickle; I am sure. You will 
kindly listen to every word of my story, from beginning to end.” 

Eric Tigron with a prudent glance toward his pile of gold 
placed his great brown hands on the waistband of his dungarees, 
preparing to listen. 

It was a charming, a pitiful story. It seemed that Carmelita 
had run away from her father, because she positively could not, 
would not, marry a certain detestable Don Ricardo Vultano 
Mefiez, whom Senator Cortez admired boundlessly. Her flight 
had taken place a narrow eighteen hours ago. All the time since, 


to the shadowy figure. 


“I have played my part in this man’s game,” she called down 
“I have saved you and your gold.” 


she had been engaged in eluding the ire of the 
great statesman, the arms of her hateful suitor, 

By train, by mule, by diligencia, through moun- 
tains, the jungle and a desert, she had fled to the 
village of La Quinta on the Bay of Avatique. She 
was in search of freedom, was bound for the land 
to the north, where a woman could marry whom 
she loved. In Corridad at noon tomorrow she 

would reémbark on a 
Pacific Mail steamer 
sailing for California. 

“This is why,” Car. 
melita explained in 
conclusion, “you and 
I are in the same 
pickle, Senor Tigron, 
It is the horrible men 
on this ship who en- 
danger us both. But 
no longer. No! I 
am not a dunce. You 
are not a weakling. 
Back to back, we— 
we—” 

She stopped as if 
terrified; for she saw 
that he did not be- 
lieve a single word 
she had said. His 
look was more dark- 
ly menacing than 
when she had begun. 
It was worse than a 
slap across the face 
administered by his 
powerful hand. Her 
vanity was crushed; 

her brain was painfully bewil- 
dered. But her iron Cortez will 
came to the rescue and held 
back the tears of humiliation 
and stiffened her rosy upper lip. 

“Ah? You do not believe 
me?” she added with an attempt 
at cool indifference. 

“Senorita,” he returned stiffly, 
“for a time, until I am safe, I 
must exercise extreme caution. 
I agree that you are no dunce. 
But I am a stubborn person; I 
do not believe in coincidences, 
no matter how prettily explained. 
You did not by chance know 
of my plans to take that ship 
for California tomorrow also, did you?” 

“No—no! I did not know,” she protested desperately, and 
she blushed with shame for having to plead with this stranger. 
“You—you must believe me, Eric Tigron.” 

He did not hesitate a moment. “You say you are Carmelita 
Cortez; of San Juan?” 

Carmelita nodded her white face. 

His threatening look returned. He flung at her: 

“How can Carmelita Cortez be in two places at once? 
melita Cortez is at this moment in Paris!” 

“No—on my honor, no!” the poor girl protested. 
last week from Paris. I am Carmelita Cortez! 
senor!” 

But Eric Tigron remained unconvinced and stonily indifferent. 
And even in her humility and wretchedness, Carmelita would 
not resort to tears—would not give him that brutal satisfaction. 
Never had the most beautiful girl in the world been treated with 
such lack of consideration; and never had she resented such 
cruelty less. And—strange are the impulses of a beautiful woman 
—she wanted to help Eric Tigron out of his predicament. That 
was her difficult and somewhat complicated position. But how 
could she convince him of her honesty? 

Eric Tigron retired to his heap of painted bars, mechanically 
rolled himself a brown-paper cigarette, and at once became un- 
aware of poor Carmelita’s existence. 

Her meditations were soon interrupted by the appearance out 
of a doorway below her of an untidy individual bearing in his 
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hands a battered dishpan brim full of what appeared to be boiled 
grease. In a sense her conjecture was true. It was the steerage 
boy bringing the evening meal to the steerage passengers, of which 
there proved to be others besides Eric Tigron. Ugly and ragged 
men crept like thieves from the fantail of the Sen Felipe; all 
clustered, gabbling, about the bearer of the dishpan. 

Animal-like they grabbed for chunks of the horsemeat swimming 
in the black grease. But the boy was too quick for them. He 
kicked them aside, shoving them this way and that until he 
reached the solitary and heroic figure on the hatch-cover. But 
Eric Tigron shook his aristocratic head dismissingly, drew languor- 
ously at his brown cigarette and continued his thoughtful study 
of the village of La Quinta 

Carmelita gave a little gasp of surprise and indignation. With- 
out announcement an insinuating hand had caressed her soft bare 
forearm. 

A suave voice droned: “You were spinning little day-dreams, 
senorita? I came to escort you, myself, to the dining saloon. 
Yes?” 

In conformance with the natural law whereby we take out our 
injured feelings on unoffending persons, Carmelita snapped angrily: 

“Gracias, Sr. Capitan!” And she preceded Captain Hervano 
up the deck, swishing her chic lavender skirt with all the meaning 
that a lady of Latin extraction can bring to bear upon that gar- 
ment. 

His ingratiating manner, his soft cordiality, his supreme gal- 
lantry, were like oxygen to a smoldering spark. Her anger, to be 
sure, was all centered in Eric Tigron and his suspicions. As if she 
cared so much as a snap of her white fingers for his loot! But— 

“Misericordia!”’ groaned her escort; for it was perspiring, be- 
fuddled Captain Hervafio who suffered for the other’s stupidity. 

And a little later, in the dining saloon, it was not he alone 
who suffered, but the lavishly leering Felipe, and another worthy 
in a uniform smelling of camphor—a white-faced, shifty- 
eyed fellow who answered to the name of Luis and proved 
_ in the course of the table conversation to be the San 
Felipe’s chief engineer. 

You can well believe that Carmelita kept them in their 
places, although the obviousness of their advances was an 
insult. The first officer, Manuelo, a sly rogue, she could 
have slapped when he reached under the table for her 
hand. 

It was soon made evident to Carmelita that 
she numbered not only the officers but the entire 
crew among her adorers. Fawning, greedy 
faces appeared at the portholes during the , 
course of that terrible dinner. It was as though AYN 
a pack of grinning devils was about to pounce 
upon and devour her; and she had a disagree- 
able picture of herself being torn limb from limb 
by these wolf-men. Yet not for an instant did 
she wish she was back in San Juan with the 
tottering, brittle Don Ricardo making odious 
love and funny faces. 

The dinner, briefly, was no pleasant one, al- 
though Felipe or some one had gone to great 
pains to make it so. The table glowed with fine 
linen, sparkled and shone with heavy silver, 
groaned under the parade of delicate and sub- 
stantial articles of food—from red caviar to 
barracuda, from pheasant to maraschino char- 
lotte russe. There was champagne, brut, for 
the occasion; but our heroine abstained. 

She was making the most of infrequent 
opportunities to smuggle tidbits furtively into 
her napkin. These thefts were made possible 
largely by reason of the intensity of the glances 
and conversation directed at her. 

Captain Hervafio became toastful, noisy and 
amorous. He claimed to be a self-made man. 
He himself—“I, Pedro Hervafio,”—had sal- 
vaged the wreck of the San Felipe from the 
rocks at Cape Desolado after she had been well 
raked by a Guatemalan gunboat; he was her owner as well as 
her master. 

All this information happened already to be in Carmelita’s 
possession, together with other fragments which Pedro Hervafio 
excluded from his recitation—filibustering exploits, amateurish 
piracy, gun-running, and a cold-blooded murder or two. As the 
trusted daughter of Costa Rica’s fighting statesman, Carmelita 
carried many shocking secrets in her little head. 
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It was as if the rats were indeed leaving the San Felipe. 


She soon began to be fearful that the merry captain might 
try to detain her for a heart-to-heart talk—not to mention the 
leering Felipe, the chalky-faced Luis and the sly Manuelo. And 
so she made her escape, politely and graciously but unexpectedly— 
and the sounds of a quarrel arose behind her before she reached 
the open air. 

The crew of the San Felipe to a man was accounted for along 
the rail waiting for her to pass by. Carmelita steeled herself for 
insults, but the snickering admiration of lounging men was all 
that happened. Hugging the round white bundle secretively to 
her breast, she sped to the deck overhanging the after well-deck. 

A glance discovered that some change had come about. Eric 
Tigron was no longer squatting on his mound of gold; he was 
standing aside from it with a roving, watchful eye; and in the 
light of the fading day she saw at his waist the bulk of a pistol 
hanging from a belt studded with steel-headed cartridges. 

She called down to him, softly: “Ven aca! Open your hands. 
I have brought something, a few bits, for you to eat. They are 
not poisoned, be sure. I touched them only with my fingers 
when I lifted them from my plate.” 

Eric Tigron caught the fluttering bundle with a gasp of sur- 
prise. 

“Senorita, you are too kind,” he murmured, and stared at her 
with blue eyes clouded by doubt. But he opened the little packet 
and hungrily ate the food she had brought him. He seemed to 
relent a little then, and bade her to lean over the rail so that he 
might see her face more clearly in the diminishing light. 
“Senorita,” he began in his clear, musical voice, “if it is any 
solace to you in our unfortunate misunderstanding, I have never 
dreamed, in all my nights in the jungle, of a face so beautiful, so 
—yes, so innocent! I am bold because things are rapidiy draw- 
ing to an end for me. I confirm only what you already know. 
My skort chapter has ‘Failure’ written at the end. It was a good- 
for-nothing struggle, wasn’t it? That 
fight in the jungle to mine this gold, 
that little running fight with the river 
thieves down to Avatique—and into 
the arms of yeur companeros—” 

“But, sewor—”’ Carmelita began 
wretchedly. 

“My one regret,” he went on, 
“is that my man Martinez, the one 
who informs me of the fine plot, is 

already detected, as you 
know. Yes, it was Mar- 
tinez, the steerage boy, who 
informed me that the little 
incident—a double murder, 
his and mine—will occur 
the moment we reach the 
dock at Corridad.” 

Eric Tigron’s voice be- 
came harsh and ironical. “I 
am a poor hand at intrigue, 
senorita. Dare you whisper 
to me what part you are 
playing in this man’s 
game?” 

Carmelita stared down 
into his shadowy face in a 
spell of fascination, of 
horror. 
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E sun had gone down; 

the colored mirage was 
lost in darkness. Con- 
stellation upon constellation 
of stars flowed into the sky 
and rippled brilliantly. A 
dense blue atmosphere 
seemed to rise from the 
sea. The night was sweet 
with offshore odors of the 
flowers in the jungle. Somewhere off the stern a blackfish 
snorted. 

The flood of risimg blackness passed from Carmelita’s brain. 
Her heart began pounding. The powdery blue night seemed to 
creep between her and the man on the hatch cover. 

“You have done me a great injustice,” she whispered down 
to him tensely. “I will show you what part I am playing in this 
man’s game, Eric Tigron! Intrigue! (Continued on page 212) 





Um 2 
‘If it hadn't been for 2 ~ 
her, we would neverhave 
had those good dinners, nor those nice 
evenings around the living-room table.” 


HIS is the story of how a woman found a way to have 

what she most wanted in the world, and to earn her own 
living as well. Her name was Miss Elizabeth Monroe, and earn- 
ing her own living was absolutely necessary because if she didn’t 
do it, no one else would. 

Now, Miss Monroe was not young, when the big idea was first 
suggested to her. She was forty-six, and she had been working 
in an office for—yes, seventeen years. She had always done her 
work conscientiously and had never been discharged from any 
position. In fact, she had worked for but two firms in all those 
seventeen years. Her one change had occurred when the con- 
cern for which she was working decided to close up their office 
in that city. They gave her a recommendation for steadiness 
and reliability, and Miss Monroe had no difficulty in finding 
another business position. Reliable workers, who are always 
on hand in the morning, don’t have great difficulty in getting 
openings. 

But reliability isn’t everything. Enjoyment in what you are 
doing is to be thought of too. When you enjoy your work, you 
are eager for tomorrow to come, so that you can do some more 
of it. And because you are doing what you wish to do, new ideas 
are constantly coming to you—ideas about how to do the work 
better, about what is ahead of you. 

This was exactly what was the matter with Miss Elizabeth 
Monroe. She was doing her office work because she had to 
earn her living. And she didn’t enjoy the office work. It had to 
be done; that was all. Now the truth of the whole matter was 
that Miss Monroe was a born homemaker. Some women can 
go into a room and move the table here, shift a chair there, 
set the plant in another position—and lo, the whole place has 
an air of homyness and comfort which wasn’t there before. Miss 
Monroe was that kind. And she could cook, too. She spent 
every vacation up on a farm where the farmer’s wife let her 
help can berries. Canning berries brought color to Miss Monroe’s 
cheeks and sparkle to her eyes. 

“You ought to be married, Miss Monroe,” the farmer’s wife 
would say each year. 

Miss Monroe would stifle a sigh. Yes, that was where she 
belonged—in a home of her own. But making a home of her own, 
without a husband, never had occurred to Miss Monroe in the 
seventeen years of her work. And it might never have occurred 
to her if it hadn’t been for Miss Chisholm. 

Miss Chisholm came one fall to take charge of the office where 
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A Real Home 


What is a T. B. 
W.? A tired 
business woman, 
of course. There 
are many of her. 
And she will find 
much to interest 
her in this story 
of how one of her 
difficult problems 


was solved. 


Miss Monroe worked. She was an alert and successful business 
woman, was Miss Chisholm, and she soon made genuine friends 
of all the office workers associated with her. She was especially 
interested in Miss Monroe, who was the oldest one there. 

“What is she interested in?” Miss Chisholm wondered. 
does she see anything ahead of her?” 

One day, when Miss Monroe brought some papers to her 
desk, Miss Chisholm said impulsively: “Wont you take lunch 
with me today, Miss Monroe?” 

“Why—why, yes,” stammered Miss Monroe. “Thank you, 
I will.” Miss Monroe admired Miss Chisholm more than any 
other woman she had ever seen in business. She was so success- 
ful; yet she was so kind and considerate of everyone in the 
office. 

Now, it just happened that on this particular day Miss Chisholm 
was inwardly very much disturbed about where she should go 
to live. She had tried three different boarding-houses since 
coming to the city, and they had all been—well, boarding houses. 
Taking a room and “eating around” didn’t appeal to her. Besides, 
she had two friends with whom she wished to be. 

“Oh,” they had all sighed so many times, “If we could just 
have an apartment! But if we get one, who would cook the 
meals? Who will clean? Who? Who? Who?” - 

Each one of the three held a responsible position. When night 
came, they had usually used up all their energy. They didn't 
want to cook a meal or run the carpet sweeper after a hard day's 
work. Nor was it an easy matter to find anyone whom they 
could employ to do these things, regularly and thoroughly. 

So, on this day of which we write, there was Miss Monroe, 
with deep-down desire to manage a home; to sweep, to cook, 
to sew. And there was Miss Chisholm, with a deep-down desire 
to have a home, to be swept for, to be cooked for, to be sewed 
for. And those two went out for lunch together. 

At first Miss Chisholm didn’t mention her problem. There 
was no reason why she should. Besides, she was interested in 
Miss Monroe. What did she do outside the office? What were 
her ambitions? 

Miss Monroe felt that Miss Chisholm was a real friend. She 
told her about where she lived and the walks she used to take 
in the Park. 

Then Miss Chisholm asked: 
vacation, Miss Monroe?” 

Miss Monroe’s eyes sparkled. 

“T go out on a farm every year,” she said. 

“T love it out there. Mrs. Jenkins lets me help with the 
cooking and put up the jelly. I'll bring you a glass of my jelly,” 


“And 


“Where did you go on your 
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she concluded, leaning forward eagerly. Wild grape—I picked 
the grapes for it myself.” 

Miss Chisholm’s eyes opened wide. What interest! What 
enthusiasm—over grape jelly! An inspiration came to Miss 
Chisholm. 

“Miss Monroe,” she asked, “what would you rather be doing 
than anything else in the world?” 

Miss Monroe looked at Miss Chisholm’s smiling eyes. There 
was something sympathetic about their expression. Miss Monroe 
responded to that sympathy. 

Then, simply and directly, she told Miss Chisholm her heart’s 
desire. 

“I'd like to be keeping house,” she said. 

“Wouldn’t you enjoy being a housekeeper, then?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said Miss Monroe,—"Not a house- 
keeper!” 

“People are changing their 
ideas about that,” said Miss 
Chisholm. “Being a house- 
hold assistant is a splendid 
thing, and more young 
women are going into it all 
the time.” 

Miss Monroe slowly 
shook her head. 

“No, not a housekeeper.” 

Miss Chisholm, mean- 
while, was doing some rapid 
thinking. Her first idea had 
been to ask Miss Monroe 
to be the housekeeper for 
herself and her two friends 
in an apartment they would 
rent. Now she saw this 
wouldn’t do at all. Being 
a housekeeper for some 
one else evidently wouldn't 
appeal to Miss Monroe. 
Accustomed to sizing up 
situations rapidly, and 
skilled in making quick 
decisions, Miss Chisholm 
soon saw a possible plan. 

“Miss Monroe,” she said, 
“I'm a great believer in 
every woman doing the 
work she most longs to do, 
provided it’s at all possible. 
Why don’t you get an 
apartment and make a 
home for a number of busi- 
ness women? I’ve often 
wondered why some one 
didn’t do it. There are 
always so many of us who 
need a home and looking 
after, and we are willing 
to pay well for it, too.” 


“Mrs. Jenkins let me help 
with the cooking and put up the jelly.” 


Miss Chisholm paused. Then, at the sight of Miss Monroe's 
bewildered face, she hurried on—you must remember that Miss 
Monroe was forty-six and not used to taking chances: 

“Now, take me, for instance: I and two of my friends are 
right now looking for-a place where we can live together. If you 
were to take an apartment, we would all come to live with you. 
And you could be doing what you want to do. Besides, you 
could save money. I know you could.” 

This was better. It was something definite. 

“T’d—I'd like to make a home for you,” faltered Miss Monroe 
after a moment’s thought. 

“And maybe I wouldn’t like to have you make a home for me!” 
answered Miss Chisholm. “Now, suppose we do this: I'll get 
together with my friends, and we’ll make the plan a little more 
definite. Then we'll all come to you and see whether we can’t 
work it out together. Meanwhile, don’t you bother about any 
details at all. Just keep thinking that if it works out, you'll 
kave a home of your own!” 

That night Miss Chisholm saw her two friends and presented 
the plan to them. 

“I’m as sure as I ever have been of anything, girls,” she con- 
cluded, “that she’s a homemaker. It shows in every move she 
makes. In fact, I’ve often wondered why she was doing office 
work. But I think if she had to face making a change, signing 
a lease and buying furniture, she’d lose all her courage. On the 
other hand, she’d never consent to being a housekeeper. Now, 
then, how are we going to work it out?” 

“Why not find an apartment first. Then figure what the food 
will probably cost. Then guarantee to pay her more than enough 
to run it all—sort of a cost-plus arrangement so that she'll be 
sure to make some money,” suggested one of her friends. 

“Great!” said Miss Chisholm. “And then she can sign the lease, 
and we'll buy the furniture. But it will be her apartment, and 
we will pay her for the privilege of living there. I have an 
idea that it wont be long before she'll be buying the furniture 
from us.” 

“Well,” said one of the friends, “it would be fine for us and 
fine for Miss Monroe as long as we can be together. But what if 
one or more of us should get a position somewhere 
else?” 

“We couldn’t leave Miss Monroe stranded,” 
admitted Miss Chisholm. ‘We'll have to guar- 

antee to her to fill the vacancy. 
But girls, that would be easy. 
Why, we can even get a waiting 
list, right away! I know of at 
least six women who’d jump at 
the chance of living in a real 
home at moderate cost. Come, 
let’s go apartment hunting.” 
They found an apartment 
(this was “before the war’), 
one that was con- 
veniently located and 
not too large—four 
bedrooms, a_ living- 
room, dining-room, 
kitchen and bath. On 
the basis of the rent 
and probable food- 
cost they calculated 
their expenses. And 
when it was ll 
mapped out, they 
presented the plan to 
TUT Ae cell HT Miss Monroe. 
S a 1 Ae Miss Monroe, as 
| Sie ewe eH Ee S| Miss Chisholm had 
foreseen, had been in 
a state of great in- 
decision. The thought 
of her own home, ac- 
tually within her 
grasp, thrilled her. 
She could see herself cleaning up, 
marketing, cooking. And no more office 
—it was too good to be true! Then 
the chilling thought of a lease would 
strike terror to her heart. Each day 
she decided the matter several times, 
first one way and then the other. 
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At last, however, Miss Chisholm and her friends took her to 
see the apartment on which they had the option. How large 
and airy it seemed, after her one small room! And there was 
the room they said she was to have! And the whole apartment 
would be hers, all day long! 

“You like it, don’t you?” said Miss Chisholm. “And it's 
only for a year, to try it out. We'll buy the furniture and 
guarantee that you can save money. Will you do it?” 

That decided Miss Monroe. She would do it. She was to have 
it, at last—a home of her own. 

This was the way it all started. As the year went on, and 
her bank-account grew larger, Miss Monroe’s confidence in- 
creased. She went about her marketing and her cooking and 
her mending (yes, she did the mending, for a little extra) 
with no thought of possible failure.. The business women in her 
apartment soon found that they had been right in their belief 
that Miss Monroe was a born homemaker. 

At the close of the first year Miss Monroe did not even con- 
sider giving up the apartment. She signed the lease very happily. 
For she now owned part of the furniture and would pay for the 
rest soon. She had a waiting list of fifteen business women, with 
no possibility of her original three leaving. 

This all happened several years ago. Miss Monroe still has 
her apartment, although Miss Chisholm and one of her friends 
have left. Their rooms were taken at once, by the first two on 
Miss Monroe’s waiting list, and Miss Monroe lost nothing by 
the change—lost no money, that is. But she always says about 
Miss Chishoim: “When she got married, I lost the best woman 
1 ever could have here. If it hadn’t been for her, I would never 
have had this home, and my: girls.” 

“And,” her girls answer, “we would never have had you— 
nor those good dinners, nor those nice evenings around the 
living-room table. Think what we owe Miss Chisholm, too.” 

Sometimes, when Miss Monroe rides downtown and sees the 
hundreds of business women in stores, in offices, everywhere, 
she wonders whether there aren’t some who, like herself, love 
to run a home. 
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She Makes 


By JUDITH 
WILLIAMS 


HE average man grins when women and mathematics are 

mentioned in the same connection. Mirth-provoking twins, 
they are indeed, to him! “Poor dears,” he thinks, “it’s lucky for 
them that there’s always a willing hubby handy to explain the 
intricacies of the diminishing bank balance or to nab the elusive— 
dollar that throws the family budget out of kilter.” So the 
willing husband mentally pats himself on the back as he kindly , 
explains for the eenth-millionth time that debits and credits 
must be made correctly; that one can’t consistently credit herself 
with money spent; that amount of checks must be entered on stubs 
and subtracted from balances; then there’s no danger of having 
checks returned glaringly marked N. S. F. After which oft- 
repeated advice the willing husband glances keenly over the 
jumble of figures, asks a few pertinent questions, subtracts here, 
adds there, and presto! once again the financial wheels of the 
family bank account move smoothly. .. . . for another month! 

Every rule has its exception, however, and the story I am 
about to tell is of an absolutely Adamless Eden where mathematics 
is the Alpha and Omega of the day’s work (the night’s work also, 
for that matter, as two shifts operate continuously). This thriv- 
ing and unusual business is the evolution of an idea and is 
owned by Mrs. Mary B. Kuderling, who has a national reputation 
as an advertising statistician. 

This clever woman realized that service which she was in a 
position to offer had great money-making possibilities. It was 
a thing every publisher needed and could have and could have 
only at the outlay of much expense, so the central auditing 

bureau for the compilation of advertising statistics 
came into existence. 

It required a great deal of faith in one’s self to 
give up a remunerative position where the surround- 
ings and association were extraordinarily pleasant, but 
Mrs. Kuderling possessed initiative as well as execu- 
tive ability and boldly took the plunge. The fact that 
she might not succeed never occurred to her—she 
knew there was a market for her ware. 

When but seventeen years of age Mrs. Kuderling’s 
bump of initiative became aggressive. She was the 
only child of a widowed mother, and realizing what 
a tremendous strain keeping her in school was be- 
coming, she decided to go out on her own. Her 
ambition had been to be a teacher, but not feeling 
that she could afford to complete her course she 
looked about for something else as a vocation. Stenog- 
raphy seemed to hold more promise than any other 
line of employment then open to women. Several 
friends had become efficient stenographers and held 
positions paying them good salaries, so Mrs. Kuder- 
ling felt that a stenographic course was the direct 
route to financial independence. 

“JT was simply overwhelmed,” Mrs. Kuderling 
smiled as she recalled her initiation as a full-fledged 
stenographer, “when I got my first ten dollars. I 
didn’t know how on earth I was ever going to spend 
so much money. I soon found out, however, as I 
immediately took over my share of the family 
expenses.” 

“A desire for higher wages led a few months later 
to seek a very desirable position with a paper con- 
cern, where I did everything that was to be done 
in the office; the stenographic work, keeping the 
books, making out orders, banking; in fact I gradually 
became manager of the office, working up into a 
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Figures Pay 


eMrs. Mary Kuderling had a 
head for figures. As a result, 


she has a national reputation 
as an advertising statistician. 


very lucrative position. I remained with this firm for nine years, 
resigning my position to marry. 

“Of course, I did the usual thing after marriage. I tried my 
level best to submerge the business woman in the housewife, 
trying to content myself with the attendant duties and pleasures. 
But I was restless, discontented—the life was so different from 
/ that to which I had been accustomed. I soon had my household 
running systematically and time hung heavily on my hands. I 
missed the mental stimulus also, the keeping up on and talking 
over all current topics with my women friends during our lunch 
hour—the give-and-take of the business world. I didn’t speak 
the same language as my new acquaintances—I was completely 
out of my element. Not that I didn’t like teas, cards, and dancing! 
I certainly did, but I wanted them after the day’s work. It 
was just like eating dessert with one’s meat course at dinner— 
cne couldn’t enjoy either. 

“Take any woman whose whole life has been full and methodical 
since earliest childhood. School days, business college, followed 
by years of office routine—then put her in a small apartment 
with a seemingly endless day to dispose of. The consequence is 
boredom and dissatisfaction. 

“I loved my little home—I wouldn’t have given it up for 
worlds—but I had mother with me, and she had reached a time 
in life when she should have every comfort. She had sacrificed 
a great deal for me, but I didn’t feel that it was fair to my hus- 
band to allow him to assume an extra burden. He was just 
opening up a dental practice and everyone knows that it takes 
years for a man in that line to establish himself and obtain 
recognition. Besides my old employer was urging me to come 
back to work. 

“I talked things over with my husband and after one year of 
idleness I got back into harness. 

“I didn’t keep my old position long, however, just about a 
year and a half. I went from there to a Chicago daily in an 
executive capacity. When I talked to the advertising manager, 
who had just taken over his position himself, regarding the 
nature of my work, I did not get a very clear idea of just what 
I was expected to do. The next morning, however, he took me 
up to an office where the floor was littered with school catalogues 
and resort literature and calmly told me he wanted me to instal 
a bureau of information on schools and resorts—a new depart- 
ment. This meant sorting and reading over all of these catalogues 
and reducing the information to card-index system, so that knowl- 
edge so gathered might be given out to the public and the lists 
used for advertising solicitation. 

“The manager had no suggestion to offer, and for a few moments 
the situation looked absolutely hopeless. It seemed to me that 
I had drawn an everlasting task as I couldn’t use any help on 
the work, but would have to do it from sorting to filing myself. 
I shut the door of that littered room, sat down in the midst of 
the catalogues and read them through carefully, marking out the 
cards as I went along, and gradually things worked themselves 
out. The first thing to do, of course, was to get records to go by. 
I set to work on my card-index system, and when I had got a 
good list together sent out the information blanks to schools and 
resorts asking for data concerning their particular school or resort 
and then filed the blanks away as fast as they were returned. It 
was get-at-able when needed, and I finally built up a good depart- 
ment, having eighteen to twenty girls under me. I also had 
charge of the classified advertisements that came in over the 
telephone. This work was very interesting. I made lots of 
worth-while friends while in this department, and even yet, 
old-timers calling the department ask for me. 
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eMrs. Mary Kuderling 


“One morning when everything was moving so smoothly that 
it was a pleasure simply to watch the workings, the advertising 
manager strolled in and said the advertising records were in a hope- 
less shape and he wanted to send them up to my department for 
straightening out. I told him that I knew absolutely nothing 
about them. However, he sent them up along with two or three 
clerks. I immediately set about studying the proposition and 
the needs of the advertising department as they applied to records. 
Thus did Opportunity knock at my door and simply refuse to be 
denied admittance, for after having had charge of the depart- 
ment for six or seven months and having it well ironed out, I 
found that we were constantly having calls from other papers — 
for information. 

“T conceived the idea that one department could do the work 
for all the papers. Eight of them wanted my service from the 
start. Since that time I have broadened my scope by measuring 
over two hundred publications, including women’s publications, 
weeklies, standard magazines, farm papers and trade papers. All 
advertising is sold by the line and we measure the number of 
lines contained in the various advertisements, classify them ac- 
cording to the product advertised and keep an exact record of the 
lineage used by each advertiser in the full list of two hundred 
publications. 

“Did I have any difficulty in putting my idea over because I 
was awoman? Ididnot! Nor have I ever found any opposition 
or obstacles to overcome on that account. I think lots of these 
sex-obstacles are purely imaginary as I have always found mep 
ready and willing to codperate. I was the first woman to ever 
open up this sort of bureau. The idea of the work itself was 
not original with me as it had been done by individual publications, 
but the idea of opening up a central auditing bureau was mine. 

“T believe that my husband and I are far happier because of 
my decision to get back in business that first year. We are the 
best of chums—better I think for my having been active and 
content. 

“T have found on looking about me and watching the aversion 
with which some men regard women’s steady progress in commer- 
cialism that it is largely a case of petty jealousy or_narrow- 
mindedness. The man who resents his wife’s independence most 
keenly usually has the least to offer her—hence his tenacious 
clinging to his so-called principles.” 








Beatitudes 
for 
Business Women 


By 
MARQUIS CARR 


Blessed are the Efficient—for they shall always have jobs. 


Blessed are the Loyal—for theirs is the heritage of the boss’ 
confidence and their own self-respect. 


Blessed are they who expect no concessions for their sex’s sake — 
for they shall not be disappointed. 


Blessed are they who put trust in savings (yea, even at the lowly 
per cent of four) rather than in fair promises—for favor is 
vain; and the winds of change, who shall forecast them? 





Blessed are they who seek not to substitute Personality for Perform- 
ance—for they shall not be called down. 


Blessed are they of the Still Tongue—for their days upon jobs 
shall be long and their raises many. 


Blessed are they that avoideth the Alibi Habit—for they shall be 
given value above rubies. 


Blessed are the Tactful—for they shall be cherished alike by boss 


and fellow-worker. 


Blessed are they that Vamp Not—for the profits of the Primrose 
Path are vanity. And its ultimate-guidepost is “This Way Out.” 


And Thrice-Blessed are they who leave naught to the stars but 
make life a personal Job—for they shall never be sore nor 
sorry for themselves, and their average of success shall be high. 
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Herein Mrs. Greenbie describes 
in her inimitable fashion her 
strange journey to Peking. 


By MARJORIE BARSTOW GREENBIE 


“NOD looks out for fools and children,” says the old proverb. 

And for wanderers too, I think. Only a threefold blessing 
could have explained the Little Mother and the beginning and 
end of the fortunes that she linked with mine. I had been dumped 
out in Tientsin, in the midst of the golden dust of the sunset, to 
await the express to Peking. The express, I discovered, had 
already gone on. I did not have enough ready money to risk an 
overnight stop in Tientsin, and I could not cash checks on this 
side of Peking. I must get there that night. While I was meditat- 
ing on this dilemma, and taking private stock of my cash, a plain- 
tive voice said in the meticulous English which marks the 
European who has learned it as a foreign language: “Pardon me, 
but how can I get to Peking?” 

“That,” I replied, “is what I am just trying to discover.” Then 
I stopped in utter amazement. What walking doll-shop was this? 
A slim, flaxen-haired little creature, for all the world like a doll 
the worse for wear, stood before me. In her arms she carried a 
flaxen-haired mite. Another, perhaps two years old, was clinging 
to her skirts. A third, a rosy little girl, was making a face at me 
from among her golden ringlets; and a fourth, who was perhaps 
five years old, with a bushy yellow bob and a round sailor hat, 
stood like Buster Brown cogitating mischief. 

“You see,” she continued earnestly, “I must surely get to 
Peking tonight. I must find my husband. I am bringing my 
children to find my husband.” 

Her children! I surveyed the little slim creature in amaze- 
ment. She did not look seventeen. 

“But surely if your husband knows you are coming—” I began. 

But she went on to explain. Her husband had left her in 


Shanghai, saying that he would send for her. She had heard no 
more of him. All she knew was that he worked for a Danish firm 
in Peking; but she had forgotten the name and address. She had 
run out of cash. She was afraid to stay alone in that strange 





city. So, without a nurse, without any assistance whatsoever, she 
had set out to find him. With four children under five, one of 
them a nursing baby, she had come two days and two nights alone 
on a Chinese railroad, among men who could not speak her lan- 
guage, under circumstances strange to her. But somehow she had 
done it. She had nursed them and fed them and scrubbed them 
continuously, as one must on these railways, and had brought 
them safe thus far. It was plain that she could not carry on 
much farther. 

She must get to Peking before morning, she assured me, be- 
cause she had no money, and night was coming on and she didn’t 
know where to go in Tientsin. 

She broke off to cry fretfully: “Bobby, Bobby, please, Bobby, 
come back.” Bobby was marching serenely off with his hand 
trustingly in that of a kindly Chinese. I ran off after Bobby and 
detached him, to the accompaniment of inarticulate though smiling 
apologies from the Chinese. 

“¥ will take Bobby with me around the station,” I said, “and 
see what I can find out—that is, if anyone speaks English in this 
bally place.” 

“Oh, thank you—” she started to say, and broke off to cry in 
horrified tones: “Karin, get up.” 


ARIN, the two-year-old, having got rather weary, was lying 

in the dirt, licking the dust on one little hand and wiping 
it off with her skirt. One could see germs of smallpox, typhoid, 
cholera, leprosy and all the bacteria that infest a Chinese city 
walking visibly into her little rosy mouth. I picked up Karin and 
attached her to my other hand. 

With these two I set forth to discover what I could. Plainly, 
now, I must get to Peking that night. There, at least, I had in- 
troductions and could obtain money, and so represent some sort 
of security to this odd and friendless little crew. Meanwhile I 
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had some difficulty dragging Bobby and Karin along. They kicked 
and fought and even bit my hand like little untrained animals. 
But between trying to tame them into friendliness, I discovered 
that there was a train with a gasoline engine that was starting 
for Peking shortly and would arrive there at two in the morning. 
Apparently all other foreigners had been fortunate enough to catch 
the express. We were alone in our predicament. 

I arranged for a compartment; then I looked around for some- 
thing to eat. There seemed nothing at all to purchase. I returned 
to Little Mother. I found her in a state verging on tears. Nora 
had disappeared. 

I put Bobby’s hand in that of his mother, and told her on no 
account to let him go, and lifting Karin, protesting in my arms. 
I started off to find Nora. Having had some experience with my 
own blond head, I guessed that even in a sophisticated city like 
this, I would find her the cynosure of wondering eyes. And I did. 
I soon spied afar off a crowd of Chinese gathered as if about a 
street show, and in the middle stood Nora, stamping, screaming, 
furiously shaking her curls, making the most astounding display of 
naughty faces that I ever saw, and heaping a marvelous flood of 
invective, half-English, half-Danish, on these strange beings who 
understood not a word, but who were to her, no doubt, like ogres. 

The Chinese were doing nothing. They were merely staring at 
her with kind, wondering faces. I rescued Nora and took her 
tack to her mother; then I stowed them all and their twelve pieces 
of baggage into the first-class compartment I had acquired, and 
squeezed myself in after them. Slowly the train pulled out of 
Tientsin. 

I looked: out over the city. The sun was setting. A strange 
gray desolate city it seemed, without form or comeliness, sur- 
rounded by gray wastes over which the dust now sparkled and 
twinkled, shot with long shafts of sunlight that were full of fine 
little red sparkles like fire. Beyond lay Peking, and I thought 
of all the caravans that had gone thither, and the great armies— 
the fierce-riding Mongols that came with Kubla Khan, the proud 
ranks of the Manchus, and that other march when the Union Jack 
and Old Glory and the tricolor of France and many another 
marched side by side to save Peking from the Boxers. Then I 
looked around on this little crew of which I had constituted my- 
self the escort. Surely no stranger caravan had ever knocked 
at the gates of Kubla Khan. 


ee was growing dark now, and the children were hungry. We 
fished out the remnants of some sandwiches, very dry, and 
some sweet chocolate. They ate it ravenously. Obviously this 
was not enough, for suddenly Little 
Mother exclaimed: “Where is Bobby?” 


to stay awake as long as possible. Finally Bobby, snuggling 
close—not in friendliness, but in a kind of fear—dropped his 
little head against my lap. I removed his shoes and loosened his 
garments a little. Thereupon Nora, jealous of these attentions, 
dumped herself down with some emphasis on the other side of me 
and went to sleep at once. 

So they all slept, and only I was awake through hours on end, 
as the train crept slowly on through the darkness to Peking. Aj] 
through the train the Chinese were sleeping now. Gradually the 
light burned dimmer and dimmer, and an old Chinese would enter 
now and again and deposit a pot of tea. 

I was hungry, and the motion of the train and the burning 
kerosene made me feel ill. I wanted to sleep too, but I felt 
scmehow that the responsibility of these five babes-in-the-woods 
was on me, and I must be awake, at all costs. About midnight 
the mother awoke quite refreshed, bright and vivacious. “You 
poor lady,” she said, ‘“‘you must be hungry!” She unearthed a box 
of saltines, and the good old Chinese entered with a pot of tea— 
a pale-green bitter concoction. So we ate these together, and of 
all the strange meals I have eaten in the Orient, that, I think, was 
one of the most refreshing. 


OMETIME after two we pulled into Peking. I half expected 

that the friends to whom I had been consigned there would 
meet me. But I had no time to look out for myself. Carrying 
Karin on one arm, securely seizing Nora by the other hand, and 
admonishing Bobby to cling to Nora, I got off the train. I dis- 
covered afterward that.a man had been sent to meet me, but he 
had gone away, reporting that no one had come except a woman 
with a tiny babe and the mother of three children. So I for- 
feited my escort. But this was of no interest to me at the time. 
The question now was what to do. 

Knowing the ways of Oriental cities by this time, I thought 
there must surely be a good foreign hotel in Peking. I asked the 
name of it from the most responsible-looking official about the 
station, and was directed to one. I even found a man of the 
hotel who spoke a little English and was there to get belated 
baggage that missed the express. A taxi was not procurable, he 
said. Would we take rickshaws? Obviously we would have to. 

We loaded Little Mother’s twelve pieces of baggage and my 
eight, including my camera and typewriter, on a succession of 
rickshaws. Now, a rickshaw is made only for one person; but 
obviously we could not trust the children to strange coolies, so 
I put in one the Little Mother, with Bobby, who was, I thought, 
the most responsible of the children, despite his predilection for 

Chinese society. Then I got into a rick- 
shaw, took Karin and Nora on my lap, 





Once more I started in pursuit. I found 


and directed the coolie to bear us away. 





Bobby in the Chinese carriage, hospit- 
ably sharing rice and 

duck’s eggs with half 

a dozen delighted 

Orientals. I rescued 

him and bore him 

back, protesting loud- 

ly, just in time to 

discover Nora on the 

platform swinging 

against the gate that 

separated her from 

the dark and flying 

earth below. I carried them both back 
and deposited them behind a barricade of 
baggage. 

Little Mother, utterly worn out, had 
fallen asleep in my absence with her baby 
asleep at her breast, and little Karin cud- ers’. 
dling at her side somewhere between dreams 
and waking. Bobby and Nora were sleepy 
now, and very cross. 
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‘Her Father’s 
Daughter” 


ARGUERITE LATTA, 
whose “The Job and 
the Child”’ aroused such wide- 
spread discussion, will contrib- 
ute an even more striking arti- 
cle, “Her Father's Daughter,” 
to our next issue. 
nowadays, she contends, are 
growing up in their fathers’ 
world rather than their moth- 
Is she night? 


The night was still and starlit, and 
sweet at this hour with dew and 
summer scents. A row of the electric 
lights blinked sleepily before me, and 
turned the leaves of trees here and there 
to silver and transparency. Beyond rose 
the outlines of a wall, massive and som- 
ber, a fortress of shadows challenging the 
very stars—the wall of Kubla Khan. 
The children slept in my arms and against 
my side, and I prayed that that ragged 

celestial on whom our 
“life now seemed to 
depend was a trusty 
soul and would bear 
us safe. So it was 
that I entered into 
the city of the old 
emperors. 
Soon we drew up 
before the hotel. I 
registered for all of us. Little Mother 





Daughters 








In a low voice I offered to tell them 
stories. Apparently no one had ever told 
them stories before, and they could see no charm in the per- 
formance. I tried to pet them, but they were restless and sus- 
picious, like little wild creatures, willing to be friends only when 
the initiative was left to them. Nevertheless the night and shadows 
thrown by the dim light of the smoky kerosene lamp, our only 
illumination, frightened them a little, and in their own savage 
fashion they clung to me. 

But even bad little children must sleep sometimes. Slowly 
their lids began to droop, though they were perversely determined 


was determined to find her husband that 
very night. She pleaded with the clerk 
to get him for her, but of course he could do nothing. I tried 
to persuade her to come to bed and wait till morning. But she 
was obdurate, with the obduracy of a child. The children, sub- 
dued by night and fear, now clung to me helplessly, pathetical- 
ly. Suddenly Little Mother noticed a light in one of the rooms 
to the side, and heard voices. “Why,” she said naively, “look 
—there are people there. There are white men. They must 
know my husband!” 
A party of men and women in evening dress was gathered 
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around a table, playing cards. There was a pile of money in the 
middle, and glasses of whisky and soda before each one. I was 
a little in doubt about the character of such a group. Nor was 
I sure of the state of their wits after all-night consumption of 
whisky and soda. I did not want her laughed at or teased or 
shocked. I tried to communicate my suspicions to her; but she 
did not understand. Like all women of her type, she had almost 
unbounded trust in a 
man—any man—and 
a subtle distrust of a 
woman as guide or 












protector. Taking 
Karin by the hand, Photograph 
with her tiny babe in by World 


her arm, she stepped 


were Manchu ladies, of the race which has ruled China three 
centuries. Very white they were, these Manchu women, and 
strangely alluring, with the sleek air of harem creatures, and a 
kind of desert shyness. Among the human throngs moved vehicles 
and animals that I had not seen in any Chinese city—hooded 
carts with clumsy wheels, funny little horses, and ever and anon 
a camel-caravan. 

For Peking is not properly a Chinese city. It is the quintessence 
of the pomp and power latent in savage places and desert peoples 
—Tartar and Mongol and Manchu—called into being by fertile 
contact with the civilization of China. Always a foreign capital, 
Peking had taken into itself the civilization of China and placed it 
sometimes in alien frames, building up a city that was not wholly 
of China, nor yet of Thibet or Mongolia or Tartary, yet the 
quintessence of the genius of all 
the Mongolian peoples. 





up to the door. 

“Pardon me,” she 
said in her plaintive 
voice, “but surely 
some of you know my 
husband.” 

A strange vision she 
was—this little doll- 
thing with her doll- 
children bursting ' 
upon such a_ mid- aes 
night group. They Mr. Yangi, 














paused astonished. who carried 
But one man advanced the news of 
to her with the utmost the Boxer 
courtesy. ‘What is uprising to 
your husband’s Peking. 


name ?” he asked. 

“He belongs to the Danish firm,” 
she told him. 

“T know the firm,” he said, with 
a manner that silenced the laughter 
tittering on the lips of one of the 
women. “Does anyone here know 
— of — firm?” 

One man arose at once. “Oh, 
he’s the chap I met yesterday.” 
There was some talk. I saw several 
men come out with her and go to 
the telephone. “They have found 
him,” she cried a moment later as 
she rushed to me eagerly. “He is 
coming to get me. He will soon be 
here.” 

My responsibilities were over. I 
delivered my little sleepy charges. 



















Then gradually as I rode in the 
dry sunshine of early summer its 
form became clear to me. It is 
not one city, but rather a circle 
of concentric cities, wall within 
wall, wheel within wheel holding 
at its heart the forbidden palaces. 
Around the Forbidden City is the 
Imperial City, and between that 
and the great Tartar wall is the 
Tartar City, a portion of which 
is now laid out like a European 
capital with fine avenues of shade 
trees and lawns. Here the’ lega- 
tions are housed, and guarded by 
their own soldiers. Outside this 
is the great circle of the wall of 
Kubla Khan, pierced by magnifi- 
cent gates that form, as it were, 
tunnels through it, and wide enough 
on top to form the favorite prome- 
nade of Peking society. Outside 
of this lies the Chinese city—and 
beyond wastes of dust 
and casual green, 
stretching away to 
meet the fairy blue 
of the western hills. 





S I went about 

that first day, 
something of the age 
and strangeness of it 
all came over me—an 
age and a strangeness 
that was not of the 








But they who had been such little 
wild things, suspicious and. averse 





ing to be taken away—and I was a 
little sorry to release them. 

I never saw Little Mother again. The conclusion of that drama 
was only the beginning of another; for the man who welcomed 
her was the Diplomat. The Diplomat was a merry soul, and 
had a way with the ladies. He played his part later in those little 
comedies of manners which Fate seemed determined to stage for 
me against the gorgeous and tragic background of old history in 
Peking. 


ARLY next morning I went forth to reconnoiter. My pur- 

poses were mainly practical, but in the June sunshine I 
gained some impression of the city among whose shadows I had 
entered so oddly the night before. 

A wonderful city it seemed then, and so it seems to me to this 
day—by far the most wonderful that I saw anywhere in my travels 
—a city unique among the capitals of the world. For some time 
it was all confusion. Nothing that I had seen in any other 
Chinese city explained it. There were wide streets, enormously 
wide, where the feet of the coolies pluffed softly in deep dust. 
They were crowded with strange throngs that had no parallel in 
the cities of China—Mongols and Thibetans in woolen draperies, 
and Lama novices in robes the color of grape-juice. Women in 
flowing dresses walked by two’s and three’s with unbound feet on 
shoes set three or four inches above the earth. They had great 
headdresses like wings, and their long faces were gayly rouged 
and their eyebrows stained in penciled lines of black. These 
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A street scene in Peking. 








past, but still vital 
and living among the 
forces of today. One 
seemed to have come 
to the outposts of the 
world in this capital 
of crumbling China, 
on the edge of the 
vast chaos of Siberian 
Russia. -Everywhere 
there were hints of 
immeasurable age, not indeed in Peking itself, for that is scarcely 
older than most European capitals, but in the civilizations it 
enshrined. And yet it belonged not wholly to the times vu: iong 
ago. In the palaces of the Great Mogul in Northern India, 
which are the only things in Asia, perhaps in the world, which 
compare in imperial magnificence with the palaces of Peking, I 
had always the sense of a civilization dead and gone. Though 
their palaces wore a freshness as of yesterday, though it is only 
within the memory of man that the last vestiges of their powers 
were swept away, one has. no fear that those ghosts will arise and 
walk again. 

But in Peking, in the midst of an imperialism more ancient, 
among splendors that have come nigher to she dust, one has still 
the sense of perennial life. The last great drama of the empire 
is not yet played out. It began yesterday, and another scene 
in it may be enacted tomorrow. And among the ghosts of the 
past, figures already embalmed in books with the history of a dead 
rule still walk about, fresh, young, living. The Empress Dowager 
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A Sikh on guard at the 
British legation, Peking. 
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is dead. Her marble bridges are stained with rain and dust, and 
on her lakes where once plied the pleasure boats of her maidens, 
the green scum gathers now about the neglected lotus flowers. 
. ... But her first lady-in-waiting took tea with me, like any 
American girl, a pretty young woman, vivacious and smart and 
very much a creature of these times! 

The terrors of the Boxer rebellion are among the tales our 
fathers tell. In the lawns of the British legation the scars of 
shot are now healed with grass and lost among the petals of 
flowers, and in the sunshine that falls so quietly among its princely 
red courts there is no memory of smoke and fire. But Doctor 
Gamewell, the hero of that famous siege,—without whom these 
white men and women locked up beneath the Boxers and the 
Empress Dowager could never have survived,—was a kindly, 
simple man in middle life, with whom I used to talk about 
Chinese education and to whom I even carried, at times, the 
tale of my troubles. 

So it went. Everywhere —_—— 
living personalities spoke, 
as it were, out of the 
ashes of fallen empire and 
gossiped of matters that 
now seemed to. belong to 
ghosts. Nowhere else does 
one so feel the very pulse 
of history, the point where 
the past and present meet. 
At that time it seemed 
that this great city, so 
often the pawn of con- 
flicting peoples and im- 
perial hopes, was now to 
become the center of a 
greater storm, for all 
round there were thunder- 
ings and mutterings as out 
of chaos—talk of the 
Japanese menace on the 
frontiers and threatenings 
out of Siberian Russia. 








LOWLY, from my 

coign of vantage at 
the hotel, I learned to un- 
derstand a little, reshaping 
the past in imagination 
day after day; penetrating 
a little into the present 
through such personalities 
as came my way, and 
steering as graceful a 
course as I might through 
the little eddies of gossip 
in which these legation 
centers are always ready 
to involve a stranger. It 
was not without a struggle 
that I gained the right to 
study Peking in my own 
way. Wherever there is 
ordered society, there is 
also an obstruction to a girl who wishes to do anything in her 
own fashion. And I who in my time had wandered free as a 
crow upon the wing found myself suddenly reduced to the 
inhibitions of a jeune fille by a superfluity of friends in Peking— 
a jeune fille, too, in provincial society. 

For such a diplomatic center as Peking is much like any small 
town. To families marooned there year after year the splendors 
that are so alluring to a visitor have long since become an old 
story, and are subtly discredited by pride of race. Hemmed 
in by wastes of land, and wastes of sea, isolated by the speech 
and custom of an alien folk, the white men are thrown on each 
others’ mercies. Banding together to protect themselves from 
without, they nevertheless must protect themselves in the close- 
ness of this contact with each other. So there arises cliques 
and defensive alliances, jealousies and bickerings and mutual criti- 
cism. So too there arises little reputations which in the broad 
blaze of the world would be like a gas flame in sunshine, but 
which make these small settlements feel like the land which has no 
need of the sun or the moon to enlighten them. In a petty 
diplomatic center there are also the mutual jealousies of race, 
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and the straining after form and precedent which graces the larger 
courts and capitals. 

So it happened that in the eyes of many who would entertain 
me, the character of Mrs. X— and the parties of Madame Y— 
were of vastly more concern than the martyrdom of the Precious 
Pearl Empress, or the fate of the last of the Mings. This was 
only natural, inasmuch as they had to live with Mrs. X and 
Madame Y, but it meant nothing to me. Day after day went by 
and I sometimes thought, as I caught in passing the sheen of 
those porcelain roofs of the forbidden palaces on my way to 
gossip and tea: “What came I into this wilderness to see’” | 
knew of a hundred towns in the United States where I could 
enjoy tea and gossip of a flavor singularly like this which stood 
between me and the real Peking. 

Then I took matters into my own hands and returned to the 
hotel. This was, I think, almost a relief to my hosts, for I was 
a bothersome guest and 
full of curiosity. Still, 





A market in Peking. in 


there were not lacking old 

ladies among their neigh- 

bors in the compound 

who insinuated that I hac 

found life a bit dull be-4 
cause I had met few men, 

and that I hoped to im- 

prove my chances at the 
hotel. “We are not lively 

enough,” said they. “A 

girl, you. know, like 
that—” and left the 
sentence unfinished. Since 
fifty per cent of the in- 
habitants of the world are 
men, it seemed strange 
that I should come so far 
to find one. However, the 
men at the hotel had evi- 
dently the same opinion 

The first day a series of 
chits came up to my room 
from gentlemen who would 
be only too anxious to 
show me the town. All 
these I refused, definitely 
though pleasantly—not 
that I felt insulted, not 
that I should not have 
been glad to find an in- 
telligent guide and escort 
in my loneliness. It was 
merely that this type of 
offer represented the same 
kind of obstruction as that 
from which I was trying 
to escape, inasmuch as it 
set the fact that I was a 
girl above the really vital 
fact, that I had a job to 
do and no time to waste 
this wonderful old 





city. 

At last, then, I was free, and I thought a little damage to my 
reputation in the eyes of the old ladies was a small price to pay 
for a substantial good. I cast about for some way of learn- 
ing a bit. One day, in a bookshop, I ran across a volume entitled 
“Two Years in the Forbidden City.” It was written by Princess 
Der Ling, formerly the first lady-in-waiting to the Empress Dow- 
ager. She wrote delightful English, this Manchu princess, fresh 
as the chatter of a merry girl, and her first sentences, like a 
secret password, opened to me the gates of that old royal life. 
Eagerly I purchased the book and bore it home. As I was read- 
ing it that evening, a lady who had been kind to me said: “Don't 
you want to meet Princess Der Ling? She married an American, 
you know, and often comes here.” 

Here, then, I had found a human personality to bridge the 
space between today and the white man’s customs and the secrets 
behind the forbidden walls. Princess Der Ling was a pretty young 
woman, very chic, very vivacious, with heavy black hair and pearl- 
white skin, and slightly flattened features that spoke rather of 
the Tartars than China. She spoke English with an American 
accent and an audacious interlarding of American slang. A woman 
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of energy and intelligence and a cosmo- 
politan cultivation that is granted to few, 
she had carved out her own career be- 
tween three civilizations—and was still 
fighting for the right to be not wholly 
Manchu, nor yet American or French, 
but just herself. 

The daughter of Lord Yuen, the Chin- 
ese minister to France under the Empress 
Dowager, she had been educated rather 
as-.a French girl than a Manchu, and 
had come home to take her place as first 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress Dow- 
ager. Her shrewdness, her integrity, her 
_ girlish good humor, and her knowledge 
of the ways of the outside world that was 
so vast an enigma to the Empress, soon 
made her a favorite. She had the in- 
comparable advantage of seeing the life 
of the imperial court in its last days, 
of knowing one of the great empresses 
of the world in the intimacy of her bou- 
doir, and she had seen her thus inti- 


mately as one of us might see her in ° 


the perspective of the ways of Europe 
and America. 


With her I wandered through the 


museum of the Forbidden City, among 
porcelains that gleamed like precious 
jewels, carvings of jade, and red lacquer 
wrought as if by the tools of elves, and 
embroideries of marvelous intricacy and 
exactitude. Looking over the sweep of 
golden roofs of yellow porcelain tiles 
fantastically curled above the eaves, she 
said that she had never loved the For- 
bidden City. Even in her time it had 
seemed old and desolate, full of locked 
. chambers and haunted passageways, so 
that one scarcely dared venture out of 
the beaten paths. Even the old Empress 
did not like to stay there. She liked the 
summer palace better. 

But Princess Der Ling assured me that 
the life with the old Empress had not 
been unhappy. Much of the time was 
consumed in the mere machinery of ex- 
istence, in the laying out of embroidered 
robes and the putting away of jewels, 
and the serving of sweetmeats and din- 
ners. There were minor and unpleasant 
excitements, when the old lady had a 
tantrum or the eunuchs must be flogged. 
There was a continual tale-bearing among 
the court ladies and plotting among the 
eunuchs. And her heart was always sad 
for the pensive young emperor who lived 
a prisoner beneath his mother’s eye, lest 
he should find some way of making China 
a more modern state, or disturbing some 
bloodstained and outworn tradition. 

But though she was often weary with 
standing and dizzy with kowtowing, there 
was much that was delightful in that 
life. The Empress was a fascinating old 
woman, and had a motherly way with 
her favorites. There were all kinds of 
little excursions and goings to and fro 
between the palaces. There were birth- 
days and feast-days and presents from 
Her Majesty. There was the excitement 
of listening behind the screen of the audi- 
ence hall, and red letter days when Prin- 
cess Der Ling might act as interpreter 
for foreign visitors. Then she could 
speak in tongues she had learned to love, 
and taste a little of the European customs 
which were really her customs, and enjoy 
the prestige that her knowledge of the 
ways of these foreign folk gave her in 
the eyes of the Empress. She had, of 


course, certain minor troubles growing 
out of the fact that she was less a. Man- 
chu in. breeding than in birth. For. the 
old Empress would make her pray to 
Buddha, and was determined to marry 
her to a husband of her own choosing, 
and she was hard put to it at times to 
escape a husband. 

“She was charming,” she said of the 
old Empress. “She could.make you love 
and hate at her will—but of course she 
was odd. All crowned heads are eccen- 
tric. I was presented at various Eu- 
ropean courts, and I never saw a king 
or queen or prince of high degree that 
wasn’t a little queer. It’s bound to be 
so. They live such abnormal lives.” 

No sooner had I discovered this living 
medium between myself and the spirit 
of old Peking than an unofficial dele- 
gation waited upon me to tell me that 
Princess Der Ling was really nobody in 
Peking society, and to commit me once 
more to the good graces of Mrs. X, who 
was certainly nobody outside of it. 

“They remind me of a country club 
at home,’ I remarked to Princess Der 
Ling. 

“They remind me of the ladies at 
court,” she answered. 

“T suppose,” I replied, “that country 
clubs and small towns and legation centers 
and imperial ‘courts all breed the same 
type. The conditions are similar.” 


bpd these journeys in the footsteps of 
queens and kings it was always inter- 
esting to me to discover parallels to their 
life among the people of our own coun- 
try and time. Sometimes one found 
parallels in strange places. 

It happened afterward that I was ad- 
mitted to the Forbidden City itself, for 
forbidden it is, even to this day. It was 
a somber and desolate place, but full of 
a kind of dusty dignity—not so fresh as 
the summer palace, not so pretty and 
graceful and open, but blanketed in the 
shadow of trees, and a prey to grasses 
and wild creatures. It was lonely. with 
the loneliness of a great empty hall, with 
such loneliness as belongs only to spots 
where human beings have once lived, 
desolate, full of vague presences, and in- 
articulate memories of death. I walked 
along the beautiful avenues, fearfully, as 
if they were empty corridors and the 
sound of my own footsteps might echo 
in the dust. The grass was all unshaven 
and forlorn, and the lake a little shabby, 
for the dead leaves clung about the lotus 
flowers, and there was on the surface a 
kind of dust or scum, as if no living thing 
had cared to frolic in the waters. 

I followed trails among the great rocks, 
and through the groves, and peeped into 
halls where gold and vermilion gleamed 
wanly through dust. Many of the build- 
ings were ruined and falling into decay. 
The mythical beasts that stood in a fixed 
parade upon their curled roofs were 
strangled among grasses. Even Buddha 
had not been spared the universal oblivion. 
I came to a marvelous structure built in 
his honor of yellow porcelain bricks, on 
each of which there was a bas relief of 
Buddha, hundreds and hundreds of Bud- 
dhas, molded in imperial yellow. But 
brick was falling away from brick, and 
more than one Buddha lay face down- 
ward, battered, in the dust. Sometimes 


I stirred a wild bird, which flew cheeping 
among the bushes, but for the most part, 
the presence that enters in and inhabits 
lonely .places had made of these parks its 
dwelling-place and laid its oppression 
upon their*peace. 

Everywhere in imperial Peking there is 
the solemnity of death—a deeper solem- 
nity than that which dwells about the 
palaces and temples of northern India, 
expressing an older tradition and a more 
persistent life. The test of a civilization, 
as of a personality, is its grandeur in de- 
cay. Things ephemeral or careless or in- 
harmoniously conceived crumble and 
grow shabby. But a civilization nobly 
conceived and honestly built and rooted 
deep in the verities of life seems to grow 
more beautiful as the transient prettiness 
of its gala times fall away, and all that 
remains takes on the somber immortality 
of indefinite survival. 

The most beautiful structure which re- 
mains in Peking is, of course, the Altar 
of Heaven. Surely it is the noblest of 
all the altars built by man, this great 
marble space, open to the sky, reared to 
the honor of Heaven, to a. spirit that was 
felt to be above all gods and Buddhas 
and demons of wind and waters, to some- 
thing that moves behind the flight of the 
clouds and the stately march of the stars, 
something that dwells deeper than the 
deepest blue of heaven at noonday, and 
shines invisible behind the transparency 
of dawn. The dust has shrouded Buddha 
in the old scarlet temples and about the 
imperial shrines of Confucius the grasses 
have grown thick; but this great altar 
stands in its white dignity, consecrated 
to a kind of immortality by snow and 
rain and starshine, and the winds and 
diurnal radiancies of the sky. 


| COUNT it a tribute to its peculiar 
quality that I felt the grandeur of this 
great altar, for I saw it under auspices 
which were far from solemn. I had ac- 
cepted the escort of the Diplomat. The 
Diplomat was the Englishman who had 
so courteously assisted Little Mother that 
first evening. I had cherished a certain 
faith in him, for in that, I thought, he 
had shown himself, beyond dispute, a 
gentleman. For the rest, he was an airy 
soul, whose spirit danced like sunlight in 
running water—a man of infinite resource 
and sagacity in the handling of ladies. 
He constituted himself my escort, with- 
out ,introduction or invitation; but he 
made himself, from the first, as welcome 
as a summer breeze. 

He had a ceaseless flow of compliment, 
which he inserted parenthetically in other 
discourse. He slipped into such a paren- 
thesis without warning, and was out again 
and sliding merrily down the safe high- 
ways of speech before the most fastidious 
lady could object. He would tell you 
that Japan could never fight America 
(indeed, America could win in any war 
with such girls to inspire her boys) and 
the talk of Japanese statesmen was most- 
ly pose (which reminded him that one 
of the lovely things about you was your 
utter lack of pose, your sweet honesty). 
The Japanese, like other Orientals, had 
no sentiment (nor some ladies he could 
mention, either. Their hearts were ivory), 
though Japanese girls were rather sweet 
little things (but not as attractive as 
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Out of the whispering darkness of night 
came this sinister message—a warning to 
the reckless young Westerner who had 
laughed at Oriental dangers. What did 
this queer sign mean? What was the 
hidden peril that led him to strange mid- 
night adventures— across burning sands 
—to secret chambers in search of royal 
jewels—to the presence of the most 
beautiful of all women— 
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American -girls—oh no! It took blue 
eyes and sunlit hair to dazzle a man). 
And so on indefinitely. 

Most of his remarks were not quite so 
obvious. But this was the formula, ap- 
plied with dash or ingenuity, with inti- 
macy or tenderness, in accordance with 
the lady he was at the moment engaged 
in adoring. And he was so light-hearted, 
withal, and so generous, that she must be 
a prig and a prude, who would resent 
this pretty offering at her shrine- of the 
flowers of speech. 


T was this merry soul who chose to 

show me the Altar of Heaven. As a 
means to that end he produced an auto- 
mobile and a Chinese guide, a portly 
Oriental with the manners of a benevo- 
lent deacon. His name was Jacob Wang. 
Who christened him I cannot tell, but 
Jacob he was, and Jake for short. The 
Diplomat treated him with airy familiar- 
ity as a friend and a brother, and Jake 
followed the Diplomat with the steady 
illumination of a smile that had a kind 
of metallic gleam, as if his yellow face 
were made of brass. So Jacob Wang, the 
Diplomat and I set out to see the Altar 
of Heaven. Jacob was a kind of con- 
cession to propriety on the Diplomat’s 
part. He had brought him, I think, in 
lieu of a chaperon. If this was Jacob’s 
own conception of his duties, he certainly 
performed them efficiently. 

The sun was setting when we rode 
down the dusty, deserted avenue of trees, 
and leaving the car, walked toward the 
gleam of white marble. There stood the 
beautiful thing, circle above circle of 
white steps ascending to an open marble 
space, exquisitely carved and fashioned. 
Nothing more, neither joss-sticks nor in- 
cense nor candles, nor image of any 
sacred thing. The sunset colored the 
marble with faint gleams of rose and 
mauve and gold, like the tints on the 
white petals of hepaticas in the spring; 
and above, over the altar, the scarlet 
clouds swept away in a procession of 
flame and fire. Beautiful it was, perfectly 
conceived and fashioned, and the more 
beautiful at that moment for the acci- 
dental painting of light. But the Diplo- 
mat had seen it before and was not to be 
subdued to reverence. 

“Emperor come once every year,” ex- 
plained Jacob. “Worship here, kneel so.” 
And he made a show of prostration. 

“Empress too?” asked the Diplomat. 
“Empress and pretty ladies all in pretty 
dresses.” 

“No, no,” said Jacob. 
no ladies.” 

“What,” said 
ladies? Didn't 
Heaven?” 

Jacob was inarticulate. 

“Oh, I see,” said the Diplomat, 
“Heaven did not like the ladies.” 

“No,” said Jacob. “Heaven no like 
ladies.” 

“The more fool Heaven, don’t you 
think, old chap?” 

But the Diplomat did not go motoring 
with a lady for the purpose of holding 
a conversation with Jacob. “He sticks 
too tight,” he whispered to me. “Let’s 
shake him.” We entered the beautiful 
Winter Temple, a vast circular hall 


“No empress, 


the 
the 


Diplomat. “No 
ladies care for 


carved and painted in blue and vermilion, 
as if the whole interior were of stained 
glass. 

“Tt is wonderful that coloring so vivid, 
so lavish, should have nothing of barbar- 
ism about it,” I remarked. “It has even 
a kind of sobriety, a sort of solemnity 
and grandeur.” 

“Yes,” he answered absently, looking 
around for Jacob. Jacob was not im sight. 
The Diplomat was not one to miss an 
opportunity like this. Gently his hand 
closed over mine. Immediately a voice 
said blandly: “Missy no like Winter 
Temple. Missy will come see Temple of 
Agriculture.”” And there stood Jacob, his 
small glittering eyes fixed upon the sur- 
reptitious hand. 

“Jacob,” said the Diplomat, trying not 
to look guilty, “don’t you think you 
ought to watch the car?” 

“No, master,” said Jacob blandly. 

“We don’t really need you now, Jacob.” 

“Missy will see Temple of Agricul- 
ture?” persisted Jacob. 

“Well, lead on, old boy,” said the Dip- 
lomat with an air of resignation. 

We walked down another avenue of 
bushy trees. “By the way, Jacob,” said 
the Diplomat, “I left my stick in the 
car. Will you get it?” 


ACOB turned away unwillingly, but he 

must have had that stick concealed in 
the folds of his respectable gray silk 
gown. Fora second later when the Diplo- 
mat, thinking he had disposed of Jacob, 
asked, “What time is it by your watch?” 
and found it necessary to look at the 
watch on my wrist himself, and let his 
fingers delay there a moment, up popped 
Jacob. 

“I got stick, master,” said he, brand- 
ishing the same. “I tell Missy about 
emperor.” And he launched into a mar- 
velous history of royalty expressed in a 
fine confusion of misplaced words. There- 
after nothing could budge him, nor stem 
the flow of mutilated words which he 
called English. The sun had set now; and 
we rode away in the wake of Jacob in 
a world suddenly gone ashen. Firmly 
guarded, straitly chaperoned, I cast a dis- 
creet glance here and there in passing at 
vestiges of old godliness. Nor was the 
Diplomat released from surveillance till 
he had deposited me on the steps of the 
hotel. 

The evening while we were walking up 
and down on the Wall listening to a 
Chinese band play “Over There” to an 
international crowd, I saw Jacob again. 
He was marching along, serene, lordly, 
self-righteous as ever, with a cigarette 
between his teeth, and in tail trotted a 
little Chinese maiden in pink silk trousers, 
rouged, shameless, with eyes of invitation 
for everyone or anyone above her own 
cigarette. 

“I suppose,” whispered the Diplomat, 
“that he is chaperoning her too.” 

The band concert on the wall of Kubla 
Khan was the last I saw of Peking and 
the Diplomat. That evening I left for 
Korea, and adventures of another sort, 
while the Diplomat transferred his al- 
legiance and parenthetical devotion to 
other shrines. 

(Another of Marjorie Barstow Green- 
bie’s delightful travel articles will appear 
in our next issue.) 
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Husbands on the 
Hoof 


(Continued from page 67) 

Mr. Sidney’s Jewish papa was not quite 
as popular in New York as he had been 
for some months in Chicago, previous to 
his coming East—probably because his 
countrymen had heard much of “Wel- 
come Stranger” as a brief held for the 
Jew in America and expected too much 
of him. At least, they were free in ex- 
pressing their disappointment that Aaron 
Hoffman, who wrote “Welcome Stranger,” 
having created an excellent opportunity 
in which to explain sympathetically the 
Jew’s attitude toward the antagonistic in- 


fluences with which he has met in the new | | 


world, let it slip to write another comedy 
in which the only novelty is the author’s 





suggestion that his Hebrew comedian be 
taken seriously. 

This, however, has nothing to do with 
George Sidney’s performance, which is ex- | 
cellent. As a kind-hearted, open-minded | 
Jew he wanders into a small New Eng- 
land village that had sworn never to har- | 
bor one of his race. He is deaf to the 
insults of his tormentors and a little 
determined that he shall not weaken under | 
their persecution. Also he sets the} 
bigoted Yankees such an example of | 
applied Christianity that within the year | 
he has by his faith alone transformed the | 
town. The ‘ “crazy” inventor has made | 
good. The mayor’s son has married the | 
right girl. The town booms and all is as | 
it should be—and has been several times | 
since ‘“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” set 
the style. | 

USICAL entertainments have been | 

rather disappointing recently.| 
“Honeydew” is the only one we recall 
with any pleasure. This is the opera for | 
which Efram Zimbalist, the violinist, 
wrote the score, following the example set 
him by his confrére Fritz Kreisler, who | 
last year furnished half the music of 
“Apple Blossoms.” “Honeydew” is an} 
original music play, with an intelligent | 
book by Joseph Herbert. We can’t re- | 
member exactly what it was about, but | 
we recall noting at the time that it was | 
exceptionally intelligent. 

The newest of the “Midnight Frolics” 
is much like the oldest of the “Midnight | 
Frolics,” save that in addition to several | 
new pink-and-white baby vampires in the | 
line of beauties, there is a novel horse- | 
race in which ten of the chorus girls, | 
astride mechanical geegees, pounce their | 
mounts over the dance-floor to an ex- 
citing finish. The girl winning the most 
races during the winter is to be given a 
trip to Europe with all expenses paid, and 
so the competition is keen. 

“Sweetheart Shop” came with high 
recommendations from Chicago, but we 
found it rather commonplace and tinkly— 
nicely costumed, nicely set, but roughly 
treated otherwise. However, we may be 
wrong. There is no good reason why 
Chicago should not be as good a judge of 
musical entertainment as New York, un- 
less standards are fixed by that competi- 
tion which is the life of trade but the 
death of many girl-and-music combina- 
tions hereabouts. 






































Never Forget 


How folks love Bubble Grains 


The finest breakfast you can serve lacks its greatest 
charm without them. 

There are three of them— Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Corn—and each has its own delights. You can serve 
them in a dozen ways. So they bring to breakfasts endless 
fascinations. 

What other cereal is half so enticing as these flimsy, 


flavory grains? 
At other hours 


Remember what Puffed Grains are. Two are whole grains 
steam-exploded, one is corn hearts puffed. Every food cell is 
blasted for easy, complete digestion. The grains are puffed 


to bubbles, eight times normal size. 

They are flavory, flaky tidbits, yet they are ideal scientific foods. 

Use in home candy making or as garnish on ice cream, or as wafers in 
your soups. Mix in every dish of fruit. Salt or butter, as with peanuts, for 
hungry children after school. 


The night dish 


At supper or bedtime float Puffed Wheat in milk. Then you have the 
supreme food made delightful and easy to digest. 

Think of whole wheat with every food cell blasted— made into food con- 
fections. Do your folks get these ideal foods as often as they should ? 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














The finest pancakes ever tasted 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in an ideal 
pa ancake flour. Your grocer has it—Puffed Rice 
ancake Flour. It is self-raising—batter is made 
ina moment. The Puffed Rice flour makes the 
pancakes fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. You 
have never served a pancake so delicious. 
Try it now. 


The Guinan Oats Gmpany 


Sole Makers 
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is the better for being able to look after 
himself, and my idea of charity is placing 
him in a position to be able to do it. 
don’t want to be their lady of the manor 
and accept their rents and give them a 
dinner. I try to encourage them to save 
—to buy their own farms. All this 
sort of thing is so much easier in the 
country. Very often, in the winter nights 
here, I waste my time trying to think 
out your greater problems.” 

“Problems,” he observed, “which the 
good people of Hellesfield have just de- 
cided that I am not the man to solve.” 

“An election counts for nothing,” she 
declared. “The merest whim will lead 
thousands of voters into the wrong polling 
booth. Besides, nearly all the papers 
admit that your defeat was owing to a 
political intrigue. The very men who 
should have supported you—who had 
promised to support you, in fact—went 
against you at the last moment. That was 
entirely due to Miller, wasn’t it?” 

“Miller has been my political béte noir 
for years,” he confessed. “To me he 
represents the ignominious pacifist; where- 
as to him I represent the saber-rattling 
jingo. I got the best of it while the war 
was on. Today it seems to me that he 
has an undue share of influence in the 
country.” 

“Who are the men who really represent 
what you and I would understand as 
Labor?” she asked. 

“That is too difficult a question to 
answer offhand,” he replied. “Personally, 
I have come to the conelusion that Labor 
is unrepresentable—Labor as a cause. 
There are too many of the people yet 
who haven’t vision.” 

They passed into the cool, geranium- 
scented hall. She pointed to an easy- 
chair by the side of which was set, on 
a small mahogany table, a silver cocktail- 
shaker and two glasses. 

“Please be as comfortable as you can,” 
she begged, “for a quarter of an hour. 
If you like to wash, a touch of the bell 
there will bring Morton. I must change 
my clothes. I had to ride out to one of 
the outlying farms this morning, and we 
came back rather quickly.” 

She moved about the hall as she spoke, 
putting little things to rights. Then she 
passed up the circular staircase. At the 
bend she looked back and caught him 
watching her. She waved her hand with 
a little less than her usual frankness. 
Tallente had forgotten for a moment 
his whereabouts, his fatigue, his general 
weariness. He had turned around in his 
chair and was watching her. She found 
something in the very intensity of his 
gaze disturbing, vaguely analogous to 
certain half-formed thoughts of her own. 
She called out some light remark, 
scoffed at herself, and ran lightly out of 
sight, calling to her maid as she went. 


CHAPTER VIII 


UNCHEON was served in a small 

room at the back of the house. 
Through the wide-flung French-windows 
was a vista of terraced walks, the two 
sunk tennis-lawns, a walled garden. The 
butler served them unattended from the 
sideboard, but before luncheon was half- 


Nobody’s Man 


(Continued from page 13) 


way through, they dispensed with his 
services. 

“T suppose it has occurred to you by 
this time, Mr. Tallente,” she said, as she 
watched the coffee in the percolator by 
her side, “that I am a very unconven- 
tional person.” 

“Whatever you are,” he replied, “I am 
grateful for.” 

“Cryptic, but with quite a nice sort 
of sound about it,” she observed, smiling. 
“Tell me honestly, though, aren’t you sur- 
prised to find me living here quite alone?” 

“Tt seems to me perfectly natural,” he 
answered. 

“T live without a chaperon,” she went 
on, “because a chaperon called by ‘that 
name would bore me terribly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, there is generally 
some one staying here. I find it easy 
enough to persuade my friends and some 
of my relations that a corner of Exmoor 
is not half a bad place in the spring and 
summer. It is through the winter that I 
am generally avoided.” 

“T have always had a fancy,” he con- 
fided, “to spend a winter on Exmoor.” 

“Tt has its compensations,” she agreed, 
“apart, of course, from the hunting.” 

He felt the desire to speak of more 
vital things. What did hunting or chaper- 
ons more or less matter to the Lady Janes 
of the world! Already he knew enough 
of her to be sure that she would have her 
way in any crisis that might arise. 

“You display an amazing amount of 
philosophy,” he ventured after a little 
hesitation. ‘There is one instinct, how- 
ever, which you seem to ignore.” 

“What is it, please?” 

“Shall I call it the gregarious one, the 
desire for companionship of young people 
of your own age?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She had 
the air of one faintly amused by his 
diffidence. 

“You mean that I ought to be husband- 
hunting,” she said. “I quite admit that 
a husband would be a very wonderful 
addition to life. I have none of the senti- 
ments of the old maid. On the other 
hand, I am rather a fatalist. If any man 
is likely to come my way whom I should 
care to marry, he is just as likely to find 
me here as though I tramped the 
thoroughfares of the world, searching for 
him At last!” she went on, in a 
changed tone, as she poured out his 
coffee. “I do hope you will find it good. 
The cigarettes are at your elbow. This 
is quite one of the moments of life, isn’t 
it?” 

He agreed with her emphatically. 

“A counsel of perfection,” he mur- 
mured as he sniffed the delicate tobacco. 
“Tell me some more about yourself?” 

She shook her head. 

“T am much too selfish a person,” she 
declared, “and nothing that I do or say 
or am amounts to very much. I want 
you to let me a little way into your life. 
Talk either about your soldiering or your 
politics. You have been a Cabinet Min- 
ister and you will be again. Tell me what 
it feels like to be one of the world’s gov- 
ernors?” 


“Let us finish talking about you first,” 
he begged. “You spoke quite frankly of 
a husband. Have you made up your mind 
what manner of man he must be?” 

“Not in the least. I am content to 
leave that entirely to fate.” 

“Bucolic? Intellectual? An artist? A 
man of affairs?” 

She made a little grimace. 

“How can I tell? I cannot conceive 
myself caring for an ordinary person; 
but then, every woman feels like that. 
And, you see, if I did care, he wouldn't 
be ordinary—to me. And so far as I 
am concerned,” she insisted, with a shade 
of restlessness in her manner, “that fin- 
ishes the subject. You must please de- 
vote yourself to telling me at least some 
of the things I want to know. What is 
the use of having one of the world’s suc- 
cessful men téte-a-téte, a prisoner to my 
hospitality, unless I can make him gratify 
my curiosity?’ 


E thought created by her words 
burned through his mind like a flash 
of destroying lightning. 

“One of the world’s successful men,” 
he repeated. “Is that how I seem to 
your” 

“And to the world,” she asserted. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“I have worked very hard,” he said. 
“T have been very ambitious. A few 
of my ambitions have been gratified, but 
the glory of them has passed with at- 
tainment. Now I enter upon the last 
lap, and I possess none of the things I 
started out in life to achieve.” 

“But how absurd!” she _ exclaimed. 
“You are one of our great politicians. 
You would have to be reckoned with in 
any regrouping of parties.” 

“Without even a seat in the House 
of Commons!” he reminded her bitterly. 
“And again. how can a man be a great 
politician when there are no_ politics? 
The confusion amongst the parties has 
become chaos, and I for one have not 
been clear-sighted enough to see my way 
through.” 

“Of course, I know vaguely what you 
mean,” she said, “but remember that I 
am only a newspaper-educated politician. 
Can’t you be a little more explicit?” 

He smoked restlessly for a moment. 
“T’ll try and explain, if I can,” he went 
on: “To be a successful politician, from 
the standard which you or I would aim 
at, a man needs not only political insight, 
but he needs to be able to adapt his 
views to the practical program of one 
of the existing parties, or else to be 
strong enough to form a party of his 
own. That is where I have come to 
the cul-de-sac in my career. It was my 
ambition to guide the working-classes of 
the country into their rightful place in 
our social scheme, but I have also always 
been an intensely keen imperialist, and 
therefore at daggers drawn with many 
of the so-called labor leaders. 

“The consequence has been that for 
ten years I have been hanging on to the 
thin edge of nothing, a member of a 
Coalition Government, a member by 
sufferance of a hodgepodge party which 
was created by the combinatioin of the 
Radicals and the Unionists with the sole 
idea of seeing the country through its 
great crisis. All legislation, in the wider 
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sense of the term, had to be shelved 
while the country was in danger and 
while it was recovering itself. That time 
| spent striving to educate the people I 
wanted to represent, striving to make 
them see reason, to combat the two ele- 
ments in their outlook which have been 
their eternal drawback, the elements of 
blatant selfishness and greedy ignorance. 
Well, I failed. That is all there is about 


it—I failed. No party claims me. I 
haven’t even a seat in the House of 
Commons. I am nearly fifty years old, 


and I am tired.” 

“Nearly fifty years old!” she repeated. 
“But what is that? You have good 
health; you are strong and well; there is 
nothing a younger man can do that you 
cannot. Why worry about your age?” 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, with a faint 
smile, and an innate compulsion to tell 
her of the thought which had lurked 
behind, “because you are so marvelously 
young.” 

“Absurd!” she scoffed. “I am twenty- 
nine years old—practically thirty. That 
is to say, with the usual twenty years’ 
allowance, you and I are of the same 
age.” 


E looked at her, across the lace-draped 

table with its bowls of fruit, its 
richly cut decanter of wine, its low 
bowl of roses, its haze of cigarette smoke. 
She was leaning back in her chair, her 
head resting upon the fingers of one 
hand. Her face seemed alive with many 
emotions. She was so anxious to console, 
so interested in her companion, herself 
and the moment. He felt something un- 
expected and irresistible. 

“T would to God I could look at it like 
that!”’ he exclaimed suddenly. 

The words had left his lips before 
he was conscious that the thought which 
had lain at the back of them had found 
expression in his tone and glance. Just 
at first they produced no other effect in 
her save that evidenced by the gently 
upraised eyebrows, the sweetly tolerant 
smile. And then a sudden cloud, scarcely 
of discomfiture, certainly not of displeas- 
ure, more of unrest, swept across her 
face. Her eyes no longer met his so 
clearly and frankly. She felt a curious 
fear, the fear of the idealist that she 
may not be true to herself. 

The moment passed, and she looked 
at him with a smile. An innate gift of 
concealment, the heritage of her sex, came 
to her rescue; but she felt, somehow or 
other, as though she had passed through 
one of the crises of her life—that she 
could never be quite the same again. She 
had ceased for a moment to be natural. 

“What does that wish mean?’ she 
asked. “Do you mean that you would 
like to agree with me, or would you like 
to be twenty-nine?” 

He too turned his back upon that little 
pool of emotion, did his best to be natural 
and easy, to shut out the memory of that 
flaming moment. 

“At twenty-nine,” he told her, “I was 
first secretary at St. Petersburg. I am 
afraid that I was rather a dull dog, too. 
All Russia, even then, was seething, and 
I was trying to understand. I never did. 
No one ever understood Russia. The 
explanation of all that has happened 
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Never fairy tale with aspiring Knight, 
proposed a more difficult feat than Miss 
Evan-Burrows Fontaine, brightest of stars 
in terpsichorean constellations, devised 
for Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 

“My impulse to dance has always been 
irresistible” writes this famous interpre- 
tive dancer. “Yet I once had a terrible 
objection to it. I always worried terrifi- 
cally over the thought of my feet becom- 
ing hard and calloused as those of all other 
barefoot dancers become. Then I decided 
to put Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
—which I have used ever since I can 
remember—to the severest test I could 
imagine. I am enthusiastic, but I do not 
exaggerate when I tell you the wonderful 
skin-softening action of this cream has 
kept my feet so soft that I am surprised, 
even myself.” 

Attributes most admired and desired by 
every one, a complexion of soft glowing 
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clearness, and hands slender, white and 
fragrant,—these are most safely possessed 
by the woman onwhose dressing table you 
find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 





Delightful coolness is the first sensation 
when applying Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. Then follows a wonderful heal- 
ing and softening process—a remarkable 
refining of the skin’s texture and restor- 
ing of the surface to its natural clearness. 
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or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample, 2c; 
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there is simply the eternal duplication of 
history—a huge mass of people, physically 
omnipotent, conscious of wrongs, unin- 
telligent, and led by false prophets. . All 
revolutions are the same. The purging 
is too severe; so the good remains un- 
done.” 


| ee was a silence, purposeful on 
her part, scarcely realized by him. 
She sought for means of escape, to bring 
their conversation down to a safe level. 

“You are like so many of the men who 
work for us,” she said. “You are just 
a little tired, aren't you? You come 
down here to rest, and I dig up all the 
old problems and ask you to vex your- 
self with them. We must talk about 
slighter things. You are going to shoot 
here this season—perhaps hunt, later on?” 

“T do not think so,” he answered. “I 
have forgotten what sports mean. I may 
take a gun out sometimes. There is a 
little shooting that goes with the Manor, 
but very few birds, I believe. The last 
ten years seem to have driven all those 
things out of one’s mind.” 

“Don’t you think that you are inclined 
to take life a little too earnestly?” she 
asked. “One should have amusements.” 

“I may feel the necessity,” he replied, 
“but it is not easy to take up one’s earlier 
pleasures at my time of life.” 

“Don’t think me _ inquisitive,” she 
went on, “but as I told you, I have 
looked you up in one of those wonderful 
books which tell us everything about 
everybody. You were a Double Blue at 
Oxford.” 

“Racquets and cricket,” he assented. 
“Neither of them much use to me now.” 

“Racquets should help you with lawn 
tennis,” she said; “but beyond that, I 
find that not a dozen years ago you were 
a scratch golfer, and you certainly won 
the amateur championship of Italy.” 

“It is eleven years since I touched a 
club,” he told her. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” she declared. “Games are 
part of an Englishman’s life, and when he 
neglects them altogether, there is some- 
thing wrong. I shall insist upon your 
taking up tennis again. I have two beau- 
tiful courts there, and very seldom any- 
one to play with who has the least idea 
of the game.” 

His eyes rested for a moment upon the 


|smoothly shaven lawns. 


TUN CONMCLEO)) 


“So you think that regeneration may 
come to me through lawn tennis?” 

“And why not? You are taking your- 
self far too seriously, you know. How 
do you expect regeneration to come?” 

“Shall I tell you what it is I lack?” he 
answered suddenly. “Incentive! I 
think my will has suddenly grown flabby, 
the ego in me unresponsive. You know 
the moods in which one asks oneself 
whether it is worth while, whether any- 
thing is worth while. Weill, I am there 
at the crossroads. I think I fee! more 
inclined to look for a seat than to go on.” 

“The strongest of us need to rest some- 
times,” she agreed quietly. 

With a quaint, electrical sympathy, he 
caught the question in her eyes and trans- 
lated it. 

“You are beginning to doubt me,” he 
said. “You are wondering if the shadow 
I carry with me is not something more 


than the mere depression of a man who 
has failed.” 

“You have not failed,” she declared, 
“and I never doubt you; but there was 
something in your face just then which 
was strange, something alien to our talk. 
It was as though you saw something 
ominous in the distance.” 

“It is true,” he admitted. “In the dis- 
tance I can see the car I ordered to come 
and fetch me. There is a passenger—a 
man in the tonneau. I am wondering who 
he is.” 

“Some one to whom your man has 
given a lift, perhaps,” she suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“I have another feeling—perhaps 1 
should say an apprehension. It is some 
one who brings news.” 

“Political or—domestic?” 

“Neither,” he answered. “I thought 
that fate had dealt me out most of her 
evil tricks when I came down here, a 
political outcast. She had another one 
up her sleeve, however. Do you read 
your morning papers?” 

“Every day,” she confessed. 
weakness?” 

“Not at all.” 

“You read of the disappearance of the 
Honorable Anthony Palliser?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “Besides, 
you told me about it, did you not, yes- 
terday afternoon? I know one of his 
sisters quite well, and I was looking for- 
ward to seeing something of him down 
here.” 

“I was obliged to dismiss him at a 
moment’s notice,” Tallente went on. “He 
betrayed his trust, and he has disappeared. 
That very imposing police inspector who 
broke up our téte-a-téte yesterday after- 
noon, and I fear shortened your visit, 
came on his account. He was the spokes- 
man for a superior authority in London. 
They have come to the conclusion that I 
could, if I chose, throw some light upon 
his disappearance.” 

“And could you?” 

He rose to his feet. 

“You are the one person in the world,” 
he said, “to whom I could tell nothing 
but the truth. I could.” 

They both heard the sound of foot- 
steps in the hall: Lady Jane, disturbed 
by the ominous note in Tallente’s voice, 
rose also to her feet, glancing from him 
towards the door, filled with some vague, 
inexplicable apprehension. Tallente 
showed no fear, but it was plain that he 
had nerved himself to face evil things. 
There was something almost ludicrous in 
this dénouement to a situation which to 
both had seemed filled with almost 
dramatic possibilities. The door was 
opened by Parkins, the stout, discreet 
man-servant, ushering in the unkempt, ill- 
tailored, ungainly figure of James Miller. 

“This gentleman,” Parkins announced, 
“wishes to see Mr. Tallente on urgent 
business. 


“Ts it a 


CHAPTER IX 


"T newcomer had distinctly the best 
of the situation. Tallente, who had 
expected a very different visitor, was 
for the moment bereft of words. 

“Sorry to intrude,” Mr. Miller began, 
with an affability which he meant to be 
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reassuring. “Mr. Tallente, will you intro- 
duce me to the lady?” 

Tallente acquiesced unwillingly. 

“Lady Jane,” he said, “this is Mr. 
James Miller—Lady Jane Partington.” 

Mr. Miller was impressed, held out his 

hand and withdrew it. 

“I must apologize for this intrusion, 
Lady Jane, and to you, Tallente, of 
course. Mr. Tallente is naturally sur- 
prised to see me. He and I are political 
opponents,” he confided, turning to Jane. 

Her surprise if possible increased. 

“Are you Mr. Miller the Democrat 
M. P.,” she asked, “—the Mr. Miller who 
was making those speeches at Hellesfield 
last week?” 

“At Your Ladyship’s service,” ue re- 
plied with a low bow. “I am afraid if 
you are a friend of Mr. Tallente’s you 
must look upon me as a very disagree- 
able person.” 

“If the newspapers are to be believed, 
your strategies up at Hellesfield scarcely 
give one an exalted idea of your party 
tactics,” she replied coldly. ‘They all 
seem to agree that Mr. Tallente was 
cheated out of his seat.” 

The intruder smiled tolerantly. 
glanced around the room as though 
pecting to be asked to seat himself. 
invitation of the sort, however, was 
corded him. 

“All’s fair in love and politics, Lady 
Jane,” he declared. “We Democrats have 
our program, and our motto is that those 
who are not with us are against us. Mr. 
Tallente here knew pretty well what he 
was up against.” 

“On the contrary,” Tallente interrupted, 
“one never knows what one is up against 
when you are in the opposite camp, 
Miller. Would you mind explaining why 
you have sought me out in this singular 
fashion?” 

“Certainly,” was the gracious reply. 
“You have a very distinguished visitor 
over at the Manor, waiting there to see 
you. I came over with him and found 
your car on the point of starting. I took 
the liberty of hunting you up so that 
there should be no delay in your return.” 

“And who may this distinguished 
visitor be?” Tallente inquired with un- 
conscious sarcasm. 

“Stephen Dartrey,” Miller answered. 
“He and Miss Miall and I are staying not 
far from you.” 

“Stephen Dartrey?” Lady Jane mur- 
mured. 

“Dartrey?” Tallente echoed. ‘“Do you 
mean to say that he is over at the Manor 
now?” 

“Waiting to see you,” Miller announced, 
and for a moment there was a little 
gleam of displeasure in his eyes. 

Lady Jane sighed. 

“Now, if only you'd brought him over 
with you, Mr. Miller,” she said, a shade 
more amiably, “you would have given me 
real pleasure. There is no man whom I 
am more anxious to meet.” 

Miller smiled tolerantly. 

“Dartrey is a very difficult person,” he 
declared. “Although he is the leader of 
our party, and before very long will be 
the leader of the whole Labor Party, al- 
though he could be Prime Minister to- 
morrow if he cared about it, he is one of 
the most retiring men I ever knew. At 
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the present moment I believe that he 
would have preferred to remain living 
his hermit’s life, a writer and a dilettante, 
if circumstances had not dragged him into 
politics. He lives in the simplest way, 
and hates all society save the company of 
a few old cronies.” 

“What does Dartrey want with me?” 
Tallente interrupted a little brusquely. 

“It is no part of my mission to explain,” 
Miller replied. “I undertook to come 
here to beg you to return at once.” 

Tallente turned to Lady Jane. 

“You will forgive me?” he begged. “In 
any case, I must have been going in a 
few minutes.” 

“I should forgive you even if you went 
without saying good-by,” she replied, “and 
I can assure you that I shall envy you. 
I do not want to turn your head,” she 
went on pleasantly, as she walked by his 
side toward the door and across the hall, 
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rather ignoring Miller, who followed be- | 


hind, “but for the last two or three years | 


the only political figures who have in- | 


terested me at all have been Dartrey and 
yourself—you as the man of action, and 
Dartrey as the most wonderful exponent 
of the real, higher socialism. I had a 
shelf made for his three books alone. 
They hang in my bedroom, and I look 
upon them as my text-books.” 

“T must tell Dartrey this,” Miller re- 
marked from behind. “I am sure he’ll be 
flattered.” 

“What can he want with you?” Lady 
Jane asked, dropping her voice a little. 

“T can’t teli,” Tallente confessed. “His 
visit puzzles me. He is the hermit of 
politics. He seldom makes advances and 
has few friends. 
with the highest sense of honor. Perhaps 
he has come to explain to me why they 
threw me out at Hellesfield.” 

“In any case,” she said, as they stood 
for a moment on the step, “I feel that 
something exciting is going to happen.” 

Miller, carrying his tweed cap in his 
hand, insisted upon a farewell. 

“Sorry to have taken your guest away, 
Lady Jane,” he said. “It’s an important 
occasion, however. Would you like me 
to bring Dartrey over, if we are out this 
way before we go back?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think so,” she answered 
quietly. “I might have an illusion dis- 
pelled. Thank you very much, all the 
same.” 

Mr. Miller stepped into the car, a little 
discomforted. Tallente lingered on the 
step. 

“You will let me know?” she begged. 

“T will,” he promised. “It is probably 
just a visit of courtesy. Dartrey must 
feel that he has something to explain 
about Hellesfield.” 

There was a moment’s lingering. Each 
seemed to seek in vain for a last word. 
They parted with a silent handshake. 


T= car sped over the moorland. Mil- 
ler, with his cap tucked into his 
pocket, leaned forward, taking deep gulps 
of the wonderful air. 

“Marvelous!” he exclaimed. “Tallente, 
you ought to live forever in such a spot!” 

“What does Dartrey want to see me 
about?” his companion asked a little 
abruptly. 


He is, I believe, a man | imeem 
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Miller coughed, leaned back in his place 
and became impressive. 

“Tallente,” he said, “I don’t know 
exactly what Dartrey is going to say to 
you. I only know this, that it is very 
possible he may make you, on behalf of 
all of us—the Democratic Party, that is 
te say—an offer which you will do well 
to seriously consider.” 

“To join your ranks, I suppose?” 

“I must not betray a confidence,” 
Miller continued cautiously. “At the 
same time, you know our power, you have 
insight enough to guess at our destiny. 
It is an absolute certainty that Dartrey, 
if he chooses, may be the next Prime 
Minister. You might have been in Hor- 
lock’s Cabinet but for an accident. It 
may be that you are destined to be in 
Dartrey’s.” 

Tallente found his thoughts playing 
strange pranks with him. No man ap- 
preciated the greatness of Dartrey more 
than he. No man, perhaps, had a more 
profound conviction as to the truth and 
future of the principles of which he had 
become spokesman. He realized the 
irresistible power of the new democracy. 
He was perfectly well aware that it was 
within Dartrey’s power to rule the coun- 
try whenever he chose. Yet there seemed 
something shadowy about these things, 
something unpleasantly real and repulsive 
in the familiarity of his companion. How 


| he could call a man with such fingernails 


comrade! 


“It’s given you something to think 
about, eh?” Miller remarked affably. 

Tallente came to himself with a little 
Start. 

“I’m afraid my mind was wandering,” 
he confessed. 

His companion smiled knowingly. 

“Don’t wonder at it! Pleasant neigh- 
bors hereabouts, eh?” 

“There are very few of them,” Tallente 
answered. “That makes this place all 
the more enjoyable for anyone who comes 
for a real rest.” 

Miller felt that he was suffering defeat. 
He opened his lips and closed them again. 
The jocular reference to Lady Jane re- 
mained unspoken. There was something 
in the calm aloofness of the man by his 
side which intimidated even while it an- 
noyed him. Soon they commenced the 
drop from the moorland to where, far 
away below, the Manor with its lawn 
and gardens and outbuildings seemed like 
a child’s pleasure palace. Miller leaned 
forward and pointed downwards. 

“There’s Dartrey sitting on the ter- 
race,” he pointed out, “—Dartrey and 
Nora Miall. You’ve heard of her?” 

“I know her by repute, of course,” 
Tallente admitted. “She is a very bril- 
liant young woman. It will give me great 
pleasure to meet her.” 

(The next installment of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s story, which will appear in the 
forthcoming January issue, contains some 
of its most interesting episodes.) 





The Ice-Locked Harbor 


(Continued from page 54) 


you in the States as soon as I close up 
my affairs, and we will be married—” 

But Celia was looking up into his face 
with wide eyes. “Why, Nord, I can’t do 
that—not just yet, anyway. They are 
expecting me at the Mission, and—” 

“Dear little girl,” Nord said, changing 
his tactics quickly, “I have been meaning 
to speak of this for some time. I know 
the country better than you do, and you 
must believe me, dear, when I say that 
I am speaking for your own good. You 
do believe that, don’t you?” 

“Of course. But—” 

“Let me finish, Celia. You were not 
made to be a missionary. You are totally 
unsuited to the work. It’s a hard, rough, 
thankless task. The Aleut goes to the 
mission and sings hymns, and then goes 
home to his barabara and gets drunk on 
hootch. You are a soft, gentle little thing 
with faith in all the beauty, the goodness 
of life. You are coming to work among 
people in whom there is little beauty and 
less good. Your heart is like a crystal 
beaker, one of those flawless gems the 
ancient Venetians blew. Life has not yet 
poured into it its acids of disillusionment. 
Go home with your faith still untarnished, 
your dreams unsullied.” 

Celia shook her head. “I couldn't do 
that, Nord. _ I've given my word I'd stay 
for a year.” 

“Celia, I love you—I can’t give you 
u ‘6 

“You wont be giving me up. You'll 
be seeing me—” 

“Seeing you! I want to marry you. 
I don’t want to wait. I’m not good at 
waiting. Celia, my happiness, our happi- 


ness, is at stake! Surely you wont risk 
that. Our lives are our own; we have 
a right to our happiness—and a year is a 
century to wait.” 

Celia was smiling at him gravely. “You 
know, Nord, dear, I’m lots older than 
you in some ways. That theory of yours 
about our lives being our own is so 
childish. No, dear, I must go to Natu.” 

Celia was one of those soft, gentle girls 
who can stand firm as a rock. And finally 
Nord, all his arguments failing, recog- 
nized defeat. 

With the realization a new mood took 
possession of him, a reckless, defiant mood, 
born of his desperation, his misery and 
his hopelessness. He and Celia had three 
days more of happiness. He shut his 
eyes to what lay ahead. He had entered 
paradise—what matter if tomorrow the 
gates would be shut in his face? 

He and Celia were both taken off the 
Alimar by the mail-boat, and six hours 
later one of his own boats came alongside 
to pick him up. He drew Celia into the 
shadow of the cabin. 

“T want to say good-by to you,” he 
said. 

“But Nord, it isn’t really good-by,” she 
protested. “I'll be seeing you soon.” 

“Yes, you'll be seeing me soon, but it’s 
good-by, just the same.” His arms closed 
about oy “Let me hold you close. Kiss 
me, Celia; put your arms about my neck. 
Because when next you see me—perhaps 
you wont want to kiss me.” 

Celia stiffened in his arms. “Nord— 
Nord, what do you mean?” 

But Nord forced a laugh to his lips. 
“Why, a man takes a chance when he 
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iets a girl like you get away from him, if 
only for a few days.” 

Celia laughed up into his eyes. “Why 
do you let me go, then—why don’t you 
come with me?” 

Yes, why had he let her go, Nord asked 
himself bitterly as he swung over the side 
and the boat leaped away from the larger 
craft. He could have taken her; it would 
have been easy. There would have been 
a few days of mad happiness; and then— 
He gritted his teeth and faced the east. 
Why couldn’t a man be all good or all 
bad—why must he be torn like this be- 
tween the two? 


[y the days that followed, Celia threw 
herself into her work at the Mission 
with a frenzied zeal that surprised Mrs. 
Hays and made the Doctor warn her 
against overwork. But she shook her 
head, smiling. She dared not give herself 
one moment of rest. Idle hands means 
an idle brain, and an idle brain, a brain 
free to think, meant agony. 

The entire school was delighted with 
her. The older girls fell immediately 
under her charm, and the babies stared 
wonderingly at her bright hair, and fol- 
lowed her about like eager little puppies. 
In a week’s time she could smile without 
its seeming to wrench her very heart, and 
while at night she cried in the darkness, 
deep soundless sobs that seemed to tear 
her slender body apart, her first poignant 
agony was passing. 

But happiness was yet a long way off— 
she never realized how distant until one 
day two weeks after she arrived at Natu, 
when she met Nordman Weld face to 
face. It was on the dock, and as she 
looked into his dark eyes, such a wave of 
misery swept over her that she turned 
faint and dizzy. And yet she found that 
after the first seconds she was able to face 
his steadily, to keep her breath from 
choking her as she stood there. 

“Good morning, Mr. Weld,” she said 
quietly. 

Nord took a quick step forward. “TI 
thought by now you would hate me so 
you wouldn’t even speak to me.” 

“Hate you?” For an instant a flame 
leaped into her eyes. Then it died down, 
and she smiled faintly. “I have every 
cause to hate you,” she said slowly. “You 
have made me suffer as I never dreamed 
a man could make any girl suffer—I never 
knew men were like that.” Then she 
raised her head. “But I am young, and 
pain does not last forever when one is 
young. I have, I hope, the strength and 
faith to face a new day. All men are 
not like you.” 

The dock was deserted. Nord came 
closer and stood looking down into her 
face, a reckless madness in his eyes. 

“How you hate me, for all your steady 
smile and your smooth, high-sounding 
words! I’m a beast and a cad; no one 
knows that better than I do. But you— 
you are a fool! You can’t bury your 
love for me away beneath a snowdrift of 
exalted phrases. Or if you can,”—he 
stopped, laughing—‘“my love can melt 
the snow.” 

_“You are wrong,” she answered, her 
lips curling. “You are quite wrong. We 
hate only those who are in a measure on 
the same plane as ourselves. But you— 
you have sunk too low for any decent 
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woman even to hate you. {f don’t hate 
you—I despise you.” 

He caught ‘her wrist. “Hate and love 
—what are they after all, but different 
degrees of the same emotion? But de- 
spising—ah, that is different. That will 
make it harder for you. You may despise 
me, but you love me—oh, yes you do! 
Women are made that way—God only 
knows why. And loving me, when [ 
call you, you will come. Now go back 
to your hymns and prayers—you might 
pray for my soul.” 

Celia shook her head, her eyes dark- 
ening. “No, I'll pray for my own—that 
T could have sinned so greatly as to think 
I loved so base a thing as you!” 


HAT afternoon, as Celia and Mrs, 
Hays sat sewing in the sitting-room, 
Mrs. Hays looked up from her work. 

“Oh, Celia, I saw you talking to Nord- 
man Weld down at the dock this morn- 
ing. I meant to speak to you about it 
before. You said he was good to you on 
the boat coming up. He usually isn’t 
overly civil to anyone, and his kindness to 
you gave me an idea. Next time you 
meet him please ask him about Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy?” 

“Yes, Jimmy is Nord’s son. He's a 
fine little fellow, about eleven, I think, 
and the image of Nord. He is so bright 
and clever, it’s a shame to have him over 
there with his mother, who is drunk half 
the time, and associating with those rough 
fishermen. I thought if you spoke to 
Nord, he might send Jimmy here to 
school.” 

“What is his objection to sending him 
here?” 

“Well, it isn’t that he objects to the 
school—although he claims not to have 
much use for the missions, but you see 
he would have to agree to let us have 
Jimmy until he was twenty-one. That's 
one of our rules. And Nord wont do 
that.” 

“Maybe he is planning to take Jimmy 
back to his old home. He told me he 
came from the East.” 

Mrs. Hays shook her head. “No, he 
wont take the boy home—although I be- 
lieve at one time his people wrote and 
wanted him to. He had some sort of 
trouble at home; I guess he had always 
been wild, but he’s the last of his name, 
—his brother was killed in a railroad ac- 
cident,—and they wanted him to come 
back. You know how those old families 
feel.” 

“And Nord wouldn’t go?” 

“No. I think he felt he could hurt 
them more by staying out here, and keep- 
ing his boy away from them. He’s an 
awfully hard man.” She bit off her 
thread. “You'll remember to speak to 
him about Jimmy, wont you?” 

“Yes—if I see him again.” 

But it happened that Celia saw Nord- 
man Weld’s wife months before she saw 
him. 

Celia was walking by the wireless sta- 
tion one morning when she noticed a 
boat, a native kyak, pull in to shore and 
a short, squat woman, her head wrapped 
in a bright pink shawl, clamber out onto 
the sand. A small boy in boots much 
too large for him pulled the boat up out 
of reach of the tide, and made it fast to 
a boulder. The woman approached Celia. 
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She had a fat, dark, greasy face, and 
her straight hair straggled into her eyes. 
“Is Mis’ Hays at the Mission, lady?” she 
asked. 

Celia smiled, her pretty young smile, 
and nodded. “Yes. Do you want me 
to show you the way?” 

The woman shook her head, and shrilly 
calling to the boy, ambled off down the 
road, 

An hour later, on Celia’s return, Mrs. 
Hays greeted her excitedly. 

“Oh, Celia, the most wonderful thing 
has happened. Nord’s Mary—you know, 
Nordman Weld’s wife—was here this 
morning with Jimmy. -And she’s left him 
here. We're all so happy. It seems she’s 
pretty sick, and she wants to go back to 
her own people—Dr. Hays says she really 
is pretty bad. She says it’s not good 
for Jimmy to be over at Holland Harbor. 
She doesn’t want him to go round with 
yhe fishermen over there; she wants him 
to get an education, to grow up ‘smart’ 
like his father; that’s what she said, 
‘smart’; I suppose she admires Nord tre- 
mendously. The poor thing may even 
love him. But isn’t it fine about Jimmy?” 

Celia tried to smile. “Yes.” She hesi- 
tated. “Was that Nord’s Mary—the 
woman with the bright pink shawl, who 
asked me if you were home, I wonder?” 

“Yes, that was Nord’s Mary. She 
asked about you—she said you smiled at 
her, and had hair yellow as salmon ber- 
ries.” 

A month after Nord’s Mary had left 
her son at the Mission, word was received 
there that she had died of tuberculosis 
almost immediately after she reached 
home. 


HE task of breaking the news of 
Jimmy’s mother’s death to him fell 

to Celia. She found him sitting on the 
beach below the wireless station. 

“Jimmy,” she began uncertainly, sitting 
down beside him and looking out over 
the water,—some instinct told her he 
wouldn’t want her to touch him, to try 
to comfort him,—‘I have something to 
tell you—and you must be brave—” 

“Sure, I know,” Jimmy broke in. 
“Mary’s dead.” He never called his 
mother anything but Mary. 

“Oh, Jimmy dear, how did you know?” 

“Black Pete told me before he told 
Mis’ Hays.” He nodded gravely. “It’s 
too bad; but then, she got home all right. 
She always wanted to go home.” 

There was a silence. Celia could find 
words for none of the things she wanted 
to say. 
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Celia protested. “Oh, Mr. Weld, he is 
doing so well—we’re all so very fond of 
him!” 

“And I,” Nord broke in bitterly, “I 
don’t suppose I’m fond of him—I don’t 
suppose I have any claims. I dare say 
that according to your standards I’m not 
fit to have him.” His eyes blazed down 
into hers. 

“Of course you’re fond of him—any- 
one would love Jimmy. But—” 

“Oh, you took a fine way to get even 
with me, didn’t you? A real Christian 
way, a woman’s way—notNing there’d be 
any comeback on. You took the boy 
when his mother was sick; you kept him 
after she died; you gave him a home 
while his father was away. Oh, it all 
sounds fine,” he cried bitterly. “But I 
know your real reason. You knew I 
loved him. I never was much on talking; 
I’m not good at this high-brow conversa- 
tion as you are, but everybody knew that 
the boy was the only thing that made 
life worth anything to me. And so you 
took him—if you’ve taught him to hate 
me—taken him—” His voice broke. 

Celia touched his arm. “I haven't 
taught him to hate you. I couldn’t even 
if I wanted to. Why, Jimmy’s crazy 
about you—he talks about you all the 
time.” 

“But—does he ive you?” 

“T hope so.” 


“Well, he can’t—I wont have it. He’s 
all I have—he’s all I have.” He turned 
and flung from the room. 


That afternoon Jimmy went back to 
Holland Harbor with his father. 

Celia missed him; they all did; and as 
the days went on, and the boy came to 
Natu on his father’s boats, she began to 
wish she had used her influence, and the 
fact that Jimmy loved her, to keep him 
at the Mission. For Jimmy made her 
heart sick! He swaggered, and he swore; 
he laughed at the Mission boys and he 
avoided her. 

“Of course I aint forgotten you,” he 
said one day as she met him on the dock. 
“But I’m not a kid any more, Miss Celia. 
I’m growing up—Dad says so. I got to 
do like the men do. I can’t be tied to 
a girl’s apron-string.” 

“Did your Dad tell you that?” 

“Yes. I got to learn to be his pal, do 
the things he does.” 

A voice behind them interrupted. “My 
son is getting to be quite a man, you 
see,” Nord drawled. “I’m afraid he’s 


forgetting his Mission training. They 
will—these boys.” 
Celia faced him squarely. “Yes—they 


will. But sometimes they need help— 
Jimmy has evidently had that help.” 

Black Pete’s boat lay moored at the 
— and Jimmy leaped down onto the 

eck. 

“Oh, why do you let him go around 
with that man?” Celia asked, turning to 
Nord. “You know he’s a_ worthless 
drunkard—he’s not a fit associate for 
your son.” 

“My son is going to be a sailor,” Nord 
returned, “and drunk or sober, Pete 
knows the ways of the sea.” 

“Jimmy is too bright, too fine a boy 
for the sea. Give him back to us, let 
us educate him—make something of him.” 
Celia would have severed her right hand 
rather than plead with Nordman Weld 


for anything for herself, but Jimmy’ s 
future was another matter. 

Nord laughed. “I had education—did 
it make anything of me?” 

Celia turned away. Then something 
made her come again to the edge of the 
wharf. 

“Jimmy,” she called, “the boys are hav- 
ing races today. Don’t you want to 
come? You know you are the champion 
hurdle-jumper.” 

Jimmy looked up with interest. “Yes 
—I can beat ‘em all. Do you remember 
that day we ran races on the beach by 
the wireless station, you and me?” He 
turned to his father. “She can run great, 
Miss Celia can—you’d be surprised.” 

“Wont you come, Jimmy?” Celia per- 
sisted. 

“Jimmy’s comin’ wid me,” Black Pete 
cut in. ‘“He’s learnin’ to sail a boat— 
today he takes the wheel.” 

Jimmy turned back uncertainly, torn 
by these two proffered joys. 

“Are you going to play a man’s game 
or a schoolboy’s?” his father asked softly. 

“Jimmy is only a schoolboy,” Celia 
said quickly. “And the barometer is fall- 
ing—there’s going to be a storm.” 

“T aint a schoolboy; I’m a man—or 
getting to be. What do I care for storms? 
Shall I cast off, Pete?” Jimmy asked. 

So Jimmy sailed away in the Sea Otter. 


ND he never sailed back. Next day 

the first fall storm broke along the 
coast. One of the trading-company men 
brought word from Holland Harbor that 
Black Pete’s boat had not returned. 
They had waited, thinking that he might 
have put in somewhere; but after three 
days they gave up this hope. The man 
said that Nord was nearly crazy, and was 
getting his largest boat in readiness to 
go out and search for the Sea Otter. 

But before he got away the wireless 
at Chilokof Cove flashed the news of the 
disaster. Pete had evidently tried to race 
in ahead of the storm; then, seeing he 
wasn’t going to make it, he had dropped 
anchor in the little cove below the light- 
house at Chilokof. But his anchor chains 
had given way, and his boat had been 
driven onto the rocks. Hour after hour 
she lay there, the ice piling up about her, 
the seas breaking over her; and the wire- 
less operator held out no hope that either 
Black Pete or Jimmy could be saved. 

The next word they received at the 
Mission was that Nord, in the face of a 
driving storm, had set out anyway. He 
was going to bring his boy’s body back. 
The men at the trading station shook 
their heads. It was like Nord to do this, 
but this time his recklessness bade fair 
to cost him his life. 

“Oh, I hope he gets to the cove before 
the boat goes to pieces,” Mrs. Hays 
sobbed. ‘“Why—why didn’t he leave 
Jimmy with us? This would never have 
happened.” 

“Hush, hush, Mother!” the Doctor said. 
“Something worse might have happened.” 
Then he patted her shoulder. “What if 
the boat does go to pieces before Nord 
gets there? What better grave could 
little Jimmy have than the sea he loved 
so well?” 

Celia, sitting in the room, was beyond 
speech. All she kept thinking of, the one 
thought that reiterated itself again and 
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again in her mind, was that she—she could 
have prevented this. Her love for Nord- 
man Weld, her weak, wicked, contempti- 
ble love, had let Jimmy go to his death. 

The marks of that journey to Chilokof 
Cove never wholly left Nordman Weld’s 
face. The after years softened them, but 
the lines at the corners of his mouth 
never quite smoothed away; the look of a 
great grief never wholly left his eyes. 

He too felt that he had brought Jimmy 
to his death. And he too held his love 
responsible. 


Cre morning about three weeks later 
Celia was awakened by a knock on 
her door. 

“There goes Nordman Weld’s boat,” 
Dr. Hays called. “There is a black flag 
flying at the mast. He has brought 
Jimmy home.” 

, Celia remained in her room all day, 
4nd at night a note was slipped under her 
door. It was from Nordman Weld. 

“Will you come and say a prayer for 
Jimmy?” she read. “You were his god. 
his religion. It would be what he would 
want.” 

She took the note down to Dr. and 
Mrs. Hays, and after talking it over, they 
thought she had better go. They planned 
to have her take some of the Mission 
children who had been Jimmy’s friends, 
and Dr. Hays tried to teach her the few 
simple ceremonies of their church. But 
Celia shook her head. 

“Don’t try to teach me—I couldn’t re- 
member anything. I can only think of 
my little Jimmy—that I didn’t say good- 
by to him. I can’t do anything—but 
cn” 

But in the boat going over to Holland 
Harbor she found her will was getting 
control over her tears. Her eyes were 
heavy with weeping, but quite dry; and 
her face, though white, was calm as she 





walked up the short, snow-filled street | 
to the little church at the end, escorted | 


by half a dozen fishermen. 

There are no benches, no pews in the 
Greek church, and no organ. The men 
and women, fishermen and seafaring folk, 
stood in separate groups, the women on 
one side, the men on the other, moving 
uneasily, shuffling their feet, waiting for 
Celia’s arrival. 

Celia saw Nordman Weld as _ she 
reached the altar. He was standing be- 
side his son. His face was tense and 
drawn, and his eyes were set straight 
ahead. 

Some one handed Celia a lighted candle. 
She looked at him dully, and then after.a 
moment, she began to speak. She took 
as her text: “And a little child shall 
lead them.” 

She spoke of Jimmy, how he loved 
the sea and the seafaring people—how 
much they loved him, how they would 
miss him. Then the theme of her dis- 
course changed. She began to describe 
a village nestling among green hills, the 
sun shining down on_ peaceful little 
streets, flickering on the leaves of maple 
and elm—of white houses drowsing be- 
hind their vines, of children playing in the 
yards at dusk, or the choir practicing in 
the church just before prayer-meeting. 

The congregation stirred; the men 
glanced furtively at one another; one or 
two women sobbed aloud. 
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“Many of you are seeing the picture.I 
am seeing,” the soft voice went on; “for 
many of you have left just such homes, 
and in your hearts you long for them. 
And you know what Jimmy was going 
to had he stayed with us. For some day 
his father would have taken him home. 
And his kinspeople, who had never seen 
Jimmy, would have been proud of him, 
‘cig of what the North had made of 

im. 

“And though the Jimmy you knew and 
saw running on the beach, laughing on 
the decks of the fishing boats, will never 
romp on the common nor climb the trees 
in the gnarled old orchards, his spirit will 
do these things, and they will be part of 
heaven for him, because they bring a 
happiness that belongs to him, and we 
shall always think of Jimmy as being 
happy, wont we?....Now we will 
sing.” 

Celia sang well. Her voice was clear 
and beautifully cadenced; it had the same 


| ringing, passionless quality as a choir 


boy’s. And now when she sang, her voice 
seemed to soar straight up from that 
simple little church into the blue sky like 
a heavenly messenger guiding a soul to 
the great White Gates. The first verse of 
her hymn she sang alone. Then the clear, 
trained voices of the Mission children 
chimed in, then the women’s voices, and 
finally the deep bass of the fishermen on 
the other side of the church. 


“Lead kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 
Lead thou me on!” 


Celia felt her eyes drawn to Nord. A 
muscle was quivering in his cheek; the 
quiver crept to his set mouth, and on 
down his throat. He shut his eyes, and 
when a moment afterward he opened 
them, the great tears coursed down his 
cheeks. His whole face seemed breaking 
up under the working of some terrible 
emotion, as the ice-floes that pile on the 
shore break and go to pieces under the 
onslaught of a winter storm. 


LOWLY the ice in the channels and 

straits released its grip on the harbors 
and floated south to be melted by the 
warm Kevo Sevo. The boats from “out- 
side” took up their regular runs; the fish- 
ing fleet from Cook’s Inlet and Turnagain 
Bay appeared in the fishing grounds north 
of the Aleutian Islands; the violet 
monk’s hood blossomed in the more pro- 
tected spots of Natu, and the boys wan- 
dering over on the other side of the 
island reported that the wild cranberry 
and the black currant bushes were thick 
with blossoms. 

The Hays and the teachers under them 
welcomed the spring as giving more lib- 
erty to their charges, and the Mission 
children held their first outdoor festival. 

Nordman Weld had sold all of his prop- 
erty and left Holland Harbor. No one 
knew where he had gone, but the rumor 
got about that he was quitting Alaska 
and going back to his home in the East. 

Then one afternoon Mrs. Hays flut- 
tered into Celia’s room. 

“Oh, my dear, Nordman Weld is down- 
stairs. He’s asking for you—I think 
you’d better see him.” 


A moment later Celia was facing Nord 
across the sitting-room table. Their 
greeting had been without restraint, even 
friendly. 

| fais you are going home,” 

“Yes. I’ve been winding up my 
affairs.” He hesitated, looked at her and 
looked away. “I don’t know whether you 
care or not; maybe it’s presumptuous of 
me to think you’d be interested, but I 
wanted to tell you that I’m going home 
because of you.” 

“Because of me?” 

“I put it badly. What I meant was, 
I’m going home because of what you said 
—do you remember?—that day when 
Jimmy was—” He put his hand to his 
throat, and it was a moment before he 
went on. “My heart was like an ice- 
locked harbor—it took the storm of a 
great grief to open it. You stood there 
describing my old home, the houses, the 
street, the trees down Main Street, 
every word was etching the picture 
my heart. Tell me,” he broke off to 
“how did you know it looked like th. 

Celia shook her head, her lips curving 
in a wistful smile. “I don’t know—I 
wasn’t describing your home. I was just 
describing home, the home we all hold in 
a sacred corner of our heart. Perhaps 
we have never known a real one, but we 
keep a candle burning there just the 
same.” 

Nord walked to the window and stood 
looking out, his lip between his teeth. “I 
used to love my home. I used to climb 
the hills on the other side of the lake and 
watch the sun set over the town and wish 
I were a great artist so that I could paint 
it.” He drew a slow, labored breath. 
“Tt has been a long time since I’ve seen 
it. And the years between wont make 
pleasant reading in the Big Book. But 
perhaps, in the days to come, I may be 
given a chance to balance my account 
somehow.” He broke off with an impa- 
tient shrug. “Oh, I can’t say what I want 
to say. It’s about you—” 

Her quickly upraised hand checked him. 

Moment after moment passed. From 
across the hall came the whirr of a sew- 
ing-machine and girls laughing; a boat 
whistled, off the point; and down on the 
beach a malamute howled dismally. 

“How soon—do you go?” Celia asked 
presently, fingering the pile of heaped-up 
sewing on the table. 

“As soon as I can get away.” 

“Do—do you think you'll ever come 
back?” 

He shook his head. “No. There is so 
much to do back home—and I’m the only 
one left to do it.” 

Celia put down the small white apron 
whose torn lace border she had been ex- 
amining. She crossed the room and stood 
beside Nord. But she didn’t look, with 
him, out into the gray of the coming 
twilight. She raised her head and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“You told me once,” she said slowly, 
“that when you called me, I would come.” 
Her voice broke, but her eyes were like 
steady blue flames. “I do not even wait 
for you to call. Nord—take me with 
you.’ 

He drew a deep breath, as one whu 
comes out of a nightmare of agony. “But 
my heart—oh, my dearest, my heart has 
never ‘ceased to call you.” 


she said. 
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I Wouldn’t Marry 
One of Them 


(Continued from page 76) 


office-boy if he mashed it with a hammer. 

Once a fellow-employee—who, by the 
way, was considered quite a Beau Brum- 
mel and prided himself on his beau- 
tiful Southern manners—used to sit at 
his desk in the outer office and call on 
me to do the messenger’s duties when 
that factotum happened to be out. Many 
a time have I had him ring his buzzer for 
me, and when I went in, have him ask 
me to bring him a pencil! 

And yet, when we met out in a social 
way (we were often invited to the same 
house to dine), that man jumped to his 
feet when I entered the room, pulled my 
chair out at the table and behaved just 
like any other gentleman. With that lead 
pencil rankling in my bosom, however, 
what sort of a hit do you think he made 
with me? 

A fellow-secretary in the same build- 
ing with me had a telephone call from 
her “boss” one day, who had got caught 
downtown in a hard rain, asking her to 
bring him his rubbers! A hundred years 
ago that man’s greatgrandfather was carry- 
ing Jane’s greatgrandmother over the mud- 
puddles for fear she’d wet her feet! Are 
the feet of the twentieth-century Jane 
any different from her greatgrandmother’s 
just because they rest under a desk? 

No wonder Jane sometimes finds the 
drug-clerk around the corner—who pol- 
ishes up so when he comes to see her 
that he breathes the fragrance of his 
fine perfumes and soaps, and who treats 
her like a queen when he takes her to 
the movies—more alluring than her side- 
partner of six days a week! No wonder 
the hotel clerk sometimes represents to 
her the last word in masculine attraction. 
There is chivalry in his manner toward 
Jane, and romance aplenty bound in the 
ribbons of his candy boxes. 

For you can’t get away from it: Jane’s 
feet may have proven their strength in 
weathering the storms, but her heart is 
as tender as ever, and yearns for the 
love and protection of some good man. 
It’s a very shy Jane that lurks just be- 
low her business front, and if you treat 
it coldly or indifferently or sensibly, it 
wont come out. 

Men and women equal in business? 
Yes, that is the solution—too equal. It 
rubs off the romance, leaves no illusions, 
this watching men off guard, in business. 
I want a man I can look up to, who 
piques my interest, thrills me with his 
man’s strength, and protects me from 
life’s mud-puddles even if my feet are 
as big as his! I am willing to play part- 
ners with him in the business of life 
take the bitter with the sweet—but I 
want that old-fashioned chivalry, that 
same protection and love that was so 
reverently bestowed on my grandmother. 

Inconsistent? No—but rather a com- 
bination of brain and heart that is seek- 
ing its adjustment in the new order of 
things, without compromise. 

So far, it hasn’t been satisfied. Of 
all the men I have met in business— 
well, J wouldn’t marry a one of them! 
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the train, and you were in gray! I 


What d’you mean?” he asked 
again, his eyes fastened upon me. 
But from my face he knew, I think, 
that I was not going to tell him—yet. 


CHAPTER XX 


LREADY Miss Crane had told me 

that we were all three to go on to a 
show together. As we got our wraps, 
she murmured to me: “The heavy chap- 
eron will be on duty all the evening, you 
see, Monse. But if, when we come back 
from the Palace, you would like to go 
and dance with that minx—” 

“Which minx?” 

“The male minx who has just given us 
Cinner,” laughed Claudia Crane. “How, 
otherwise, describe a demure young man 
who says what he has to say and does 
absolutely all the talking under a cloak 
of blushful shyness? Your brother, a 
much more C-major young man, chased 
his lady-love until he ran her to earth. 
But what do you think of this lordlier 
method of getting all the arrangements 
made, keeping in touch with the chapercn 
until the appointed moment, and then 
sending for the girl herself?” 

I don’t know what I could have said. 
I hadn’t time to reply. For just then 
our host came up to us in his light over- 
coat and white muffler, to put us into 
the taxi which was waiting under the 
square of lights at the hotel entrance. 

“Palace Theater,” he ordered. And off 
we rattled through resounding Manhattan. 

I couldn’t help my blissful inner mad- 
ness; outwardly, thank heaven for train- 
ing and tradition! I was the mouselike 
Agnes of every day, just one of an en- 
tirely sane party out to enjoy the evening 
in New York. 

“What,” asked Miss Crane beside me, 
“is their Palace?” 

“Oh, same lines as the London one,” 
the voice of the slim pilot returned from 
his corner. “It’s what they call vawde- 
ville over here—music-hall sort of place, 
just varieties. I was behind with a friend 
of mine at the matinée today. They’ve 
rather a good program this week—that is, 
I do hope you'll think it good.” A little 
excited laugh here. In the lights from 
without I saw his head turn toward me as 
if I were the one of whom he specially 
hoped, and for some extra-special reason 
of his own, that I should find the show 
pleasing. 

I suppose—oh, I was past pretense—I 
should have been pleased with anything 
that meant sitting for a whole evening 
again with him, even if it were just in 
the middle of a crowded music-hall. 

“Stalls. Second row. In the middle 
here—” 

Miss Crane, after an instant’s hesita- 
tion, a glance from him, took the chap- 
eron’s seat between us. Victorian, wasn’t 
it? But somehow I felt that he pre- 
ferred it. I did. 

As for the show, it might have been at 
our own Palace in our unvarying Charing 
Cross Road. We had Japanese jugglers; 
we had a man who played the piano with 
his feet; we had dancing by some girl who 
was a mere whirl of white limbs in a 
golden fringe of skirts and who was part- 


Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 61) 


nered by some supple, happy-faced lad in 
cowboy kit who kissed her lightly at each 
meeting of the dance 

I believe 1 missec the whole of the 
next turn, for in glancing sidewise I had 
caught again our host’s eyes and smile 
upon me. This flung me back into my 
trance, which was all thoughts of him. 
How little I knew of him, this young 
Canadian for whom I was there, this ex- 
student of chemical engineering, this man 
who had fought on the field and in the 
clouds, who seemed himself full of the 
quality of a dreamer, and who yet was 
so full of purpose and urge! Know little 
of him? I felt I knew him so well, al- 
ways had known him, made as he was 
for me. 


CAME back to earth, and to some 

modicum of rational thought, at the 
sound of his name, uttered by our chap- 
eron. 

“Mr. Morris, is this your friend com- 
ing on now?” 

It was just as the lighted placard, 
placed the side of the stage, changed its 
announcement to: 


CREOLE FASHION-PLATE 


Up went the curtain, to disclose a 
grand piano before which there sat, play- 
ing, a dark and slender young man in 
evening dress—yes, the same dark and 
slender young man who seems to abound 
in his hundreds, just to sit in evening 
dress at a piano upon the stage. 

Beside this piano stood the more vivid 
apparition of a girl, a brunette, well set 
off by her dress of exquisite pastel 
shades—faint pink, Nile green. Big 
black eyes were hers, a lissome figure, 
small feet booted in pink satin, small 
hands holding a frivolously ribboned hat, 
a particularly pretty, full neck, and a 
back all dimpled as she moved. Was this 
the slim pilot’s friend? 

In a not strong but very sweet mezzo- 
soprano she sang to the accompaniment of 
the young man at the piano—some typi- 
cal American vaudeville song. Then, at 
the end of this song and of the applause 
that followed it, came my first surprise 
of the show: from those rose-carmined 
lips there broke—not another mezzo- 
soprano note, no, but a resonant shout, 
a shout in a sturdy baritone: 

“There! I guess that’s enough of 
that!” Before my astounded eyes the 
figure on the stage tore off the inky-black 
wig. Beneath showed a neat head with 
light-brown hair swept back off the fore- 
head of— 

“A boy!” I exclaimed into the little 
gale of laughter and clapping that greeted 
this unmasking. “A boy?” 

“Yes!” The slim pilot smiled and 
nodded at me from Miss Crane’s other 
side. “A very nice fellow too, George 
What’s-his-name.” 

The masquerading singer had- run 
quickly off into the wings. But before I 
could ask our host how he knew his 
Christian name or anything about him, 
the accompanist at the piano changed 


from the tune of the last song, which 
he had repeated, into another melody. 

This was one of those tunes on perhaps 
four chords that please at once, that 
make one think at once “I shall remem- 
ber this.” 

“What’s the name of this?” I asked, 
intrigued. “I’m sure I’ve heard it. What 
is it?” 

“He is going to sing it,” said Miss 
Crane with a quick glance at me. 

The Creole Fashion-plate boy re- 
appeared then—dressed in a man’s or- 
dinary evening dress. I saw the slim 
pilot nodding upward, raise his program 
in greeting. 

Then the youth at the piano let that 
lilting melody run out into ripples ot 
accompaniment. 

The singer opened his lips, and at the 
first words of his song I felt myself givic 
an inaudible: “Ah!” E 

Those words explained to me where 
beard that tune before. They w 
written down on a sheet of red-cres 
Celtonia letter-paper, those words. I. 
them, folded up (under the sprigs of 
white heather I'd picked this summer on 
the hill) in the lowest drawer of my little 
jewel-case. Treasure, to me, the only 
scrap of the slim pilot’s handwriting, trac- 
ing the verse that the true and happy 
baritone of this singer sent through this 
New York theater. 

These were the doggerel words of it: 


“Sweet stranger, 

In danger— 

I wish you might be! 
For when I 

Came, then I 

At least might make free 
To rescue my princess, 
My pearl and 

My sweet. 

But it’s odds if 

We ever 

Shall meet!” 


I stared across Miss Crane—met his 
bright, gay eyes again. 

Smiling, he leaned forward. He mur- 
mured: “Remember this, now?” 

I nodded. Remember? Wasn’t it the 
song with which he’d introduced himself 
to me? 


S I listened to words and music 
once again in a place so different 
from that in which I’d heard them before, 
the whole of this packed auditorium faded 
away from before my eyes; and the stage 
and the footlights, and everything else. 
No stage, no theater can compete with 
the setting to song that is made by a 
boat swiftly traveling through the in- 
cessant silky rustle of the flying waters. 
There came back to me the saloon with 
its jazz-band of Canadian officers, the 
rhythm of their music blent into that of 
the pulsing engines—the lower deck at 
night, with its cottage-piano set up on the 
platform where the men had wrestled in 
the afternoon. I saw again the boom 
above, crowded with brown soldiers as is 
a twig with swarming bees. I heard the 
low-throated storm of chorusing. Those 
men who had sang then, would “get” this 
song that was being sung now! It would 
be “got” by all camps, all ship’s com- 
panies, all homely gatherings, in the 
homes of the English-singing races. 
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All this I thought, quickly, as the 
singer gave the second verse of that 
under-song to all my musings. 


“The danger, 

Sweet stranger, 

Is only for me! 

I sigh, for 

I die for 

What never may be. 
Ah, give but a glance or 
A thought or 

A sigh, 

For the love whose— 
One word was 
Good-by!” 





I leaned across again. 
wrote it? Who's it by?” | 
“Who d’you suppose? Words and 
music by Stephen Gabriel Morris, please.”’ 


I asked: “Who | 


You?” 

‘Er—yes. Why not?” 

“I—I_ didn’t know you composed 
songs?” 


“Oh! I'd written down scraps of 
things in France, for regimental sing- | 
songs,” the slim pilot told me with a 
mixture of great diffidence and of seem- 
ing. greatly pleased with himself that was 
strangely attractive. “Then, one time, a 
man in the Y. M. C. A. hut, an American 
from a music-publishing house over here, 
said he thought my things were dandy 
and would surely catch on and that if 
I'd got anything not just topical for the 
squadron, I'd better try it out with him. 
Well, I hardly thought he meant it, but 
I said I’d send it along, whenever I 
thought I’d done anything worth it. 
Then there was this ‘Sweet Stranger’-—my 
best, I think. (I made it on the boat, 
of course.) Mailed it to him from Hali- 
fax. J didn’t know it would catch on as 
it’s seemed to. Contracts and things! 
I'd just thought I might as well send it, 
and perhaps get a—a trousseau out of it,” 
murmured that male minx. 

We went out after that. 


WENTY minutes later we were waltz- 

ing together, he and I, in the danc- 
ing-room of the Dollardorf. The waltz 
to which we danced was, by my partner’s 
request, that lilting refrain of “Sweet 
Stranger.” 

Already, you see, that tune (now well- 
Inown as was “Roses of Picardy” or 
“Bells of Saint Mary’s”) was all over 
New York; presently it would be played, 
sung, hummed, whistled and rattled out 
of piano-organs over the whole of Lon- 
don. 1 

In a dream more rapturous than any 
that had gone before, I let my feet fol- 
low his swiftly gliding feet; wishing that 
it might be forever! JI swayed and 
turned and dipped to the least hint of his 
circling arm, of his sensitive palm set to 
mine. Never had I imagined such a part- 
ner. Partner? No; my pilot, rather, who 
guided me, responsive to his flyer’s touch 
and movement as might have been the 
lightest scout he had ever flown among 
the rosy clouds of dawn. 

Then, as the tune slowed down and 
sank and whispered its last bars, he 
dropped his head a tittle nearer my own, 
to whisper too. 


He whispered a name. Mine, but not 


one that had ever been used by the every- 
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acquaintances who knew me as the lamb- 
like Agnes Vaughan, commonly addressed 
as Monse. Very nearly I’d forgotten 
that my christening had given me any 
But he’d remembered that 
evening at sea last month, when he, dis- 
approving of both Christian name and 
nickname for me, had asked whether 
there wasn’t anything else I could be 
called, and had then liked the old Welsh 
name that reminds of lilies and of de- 
light. 

So, now, he whispered it. 

“Dilys!” 

I raised my face and smiled in recog- 
nition of it—-and of what, on his lips, 
it meant. 

We were standing ciose beside one of 
the great ornately framed mirrors; it 
showed me a dimly seen crowd of 
strangers in a room with many entrances 
and further rooms, then, near, this group 
of a slim young Canadian in black and 
white, with a girl, rose-frocked, rose- 
flushed, whose eyes shone and whose lips 
parted in happiness incarnate. 

He said to me, “Shall we sit out the 
next?” and drew me away out of the big 
room down one of those puzzling turns 
and corridors and stairways that lead to 
the drug-store and the manicure parlors. 
The music of “the next” came faintly 
to us, and for the next ten minutes there 
wasn’t even a bellboy in sight. 

My pilot, close to me as when we'd 
waltzed, said again, “Dilys—” and then, 
ever so tenderly: “Did she like the little 
tune I made for her?” 

“Yes, very much,” I murmured, out of 


breath. For suddenly, in the .middle of 
rapture, an unexpected panic of shyness 
took me. “I—I ought to get back to 
Miss Crane: isn’t it very late?” 

“It’s earlier than it was on that boat.” 
he muttered; and without another word 
he slipped his arms about me, and it 
seemed to me as though the whole of 
my being broke into music louder and 
more gay than any we’d heard that night. 
for he drew me close, and up to his lips, 


ATER, after we'd said good night to 

Miss Crane and were repeating a 
really final good night to each other in 
the now-deserted Peacock Alley I did 
bring myself to reprove him. 

“By rights,” I told him, “a proper!: 
brought-up young man would not have 
kissed me like that before he’d asked me 
whether I’d be so kind as to marry him. 
Would he?” 

My slim pilot’s reply was typical; 
him—also instructive, perhaps, to thy, 
worthy people who do hold that the, 
should be just one type of lover anu 
one code of love-making in this world. 

He gave that little laugh of his. Then 
in that quick, low voice threaded with 
the string of Irish persuasiveness, he took 
up: “I ought not to have kissed you—as 
you ought to be kissed—without having 
proposed to you properly first? Oh, 
darlin’?! Then how were you to know 
whether or not you wanted to marry me 
at all?” 

(An important climax occurs in the 
next installment of this delightful novel 
which will appear in the forthcoming 
January issue.) 





- Olivia Rossetti and a League of 
Nations ‘ 


(Continued from page 37) 


| 





and fearlessness to endorse, the scheme 
which, if mistaken could not fail to cover 
the young monarch with ridicule in the 
eyes of a Europe waiting to learn what 
manner of a man the young king was. 
It was my fortune also to be present 
when the procession of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the nations, in answer to 
the King’s invitation, met in the famous 
Hall of the Horatii on the Capitoline hill. 
to listen to a plan for their adherence 
to an “International Institute of Agricul- 
ture” which should guarantee that knowl- 
edge which is power to all the world, 
by the pledged faith of all the peoples 
of that world. Precisely where the 
triumphs of the ancient Roman emperors 
had passed, I witnessed this triumph of 
one modest American—who certainly 
never once thought of it as a triumph. 
Nor did his country! This great event 
passed with the barest of mentions in th 
American press. . 
Later, I witnessed, too, the opening of 
the palazzetto among the trees of the 
Villa Borghese—the most beautiful of the 
gardens of the world. Finally, in the 
midst of war, I found myself once more 
in that white palace among the pines. 
The guns were still pounding, and the 
flags still flying, for the victory of Gorizia. 
Turning into the cool white peace of the 


palace, down the corridors lined with 
doors,—over each door the shield of a 
nation,—and knowing that in that silence 
fifty-eight such nations were gathered, 
working patiently and hopefully and effi- 
ciently for the future of all mankind, was 
to realize that here alone on the districted 
planet was at last a true temple to Peace 
—the only one, I truly believe, to be 
found on the globe at that moment. Its 
labors had preserved the world from 
famine and panic through the war, but 
it was not what was accomplished so 
much as the promise for the future, which 
its mere presence at such a moment gave, 
that made the place august. Nor did all 
the drama and heroism of battlefields and 
fronts, seen later, ever dim for me that 
majestic impression. 

In the sixteen years of Signora Agresti’s 
association with the work of the Insti- 
tute, but two things had been allowed 
to interrupt it—the war and the Messina 
earthquake. All else had been given up 
or thrust aside—the brightly begun lit- 
erary career, every personal plan or as- 
piration; only the humanitarian and patri- 
otic appeals were giver a hearing. 

Queen Helena had issued a call to the 
women of Italy to equip themselves for 
service by a nurse’s training, nursing in 
Italy being almost a national reproach 
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then, and Signora Agresti had been among | 


Millions of’ People Can Write 


Stories and Photoplays and 


the first to respond. Her course barely 
completed, the Messina earthquake 
shocked all Rome—all Italy, all the world. 
Signora Agresti was of those who ac- 
companied the Queen to Sicily. “For 
certainly,” as she characteristically re- 
marked, “it would be very silly to have 
taken one’s training and then not make 
use of it.” From this experience she 
rescued an orphan—one of two boys she 
has educated for Italy. They, with her 
war-service, may be said to represent her 
chief self-indulgence. 


OT till the war was over and Lubin lay 
dead in Rome (by a dramatic chance, 


on the very day when President Wilson | 


made his entrance there, as the savior of 
the world), did Signora Agresti find ear 
for other calls. Sixteen years of unceas- 
ing work, and five of war, had left her 
weary; and the death of the beloved 
‘ther following Lubin’s almost within 
«ve month, made any change welcome— 
ay change which still was service. Italy 
promptly applied to her—a plea not to be 
denied; and for seven months she served 
with Minister Crespi at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, leaving there only to 
come to America to the Economic Con- 
ference, and then, as interpreter, to- the 
Labor Conference at Washington. Of 
her work there the New York papers re- 
ported that “the star performer of the 
Congress is Madame Agresti.” 

The first attention Washington showed 
her was to drop her down an elevator and 
break her foot, a trifling matter which did 
not prevent her early return to the Con- 
ference on crutches and in plaster, nor 
prevent her addressing clubs and colleges 
which began to come in with requests 
for information about the Institute. 

“When I am gone,” Lubin had often 
said to her, “you will find you will have 
to speak for me.” And so keen has been 
the interest of Lubin’s fellow-countrymen, 
at last aroused, that it became plain to 
Signora Agresti there was still a work 
to be done for the cause to which she had 
devoted so much of her life. She had 
already undertaken the life of Lubin 
upon which she is engaged this summer 
(with interruptions from demanding con- 
ferences), and this should be one of the 
interesting books of many years. But 
even the book could not fully meet the 
demand, and she has refused an important 
post in Geneva to carry out her promise 
of telling the story of an American’s 
achievement to Americans, and of enlist- 
ing his countrymen’s interest in the con- 
tinuance and development of this great 
international work—a work which will be 
a monument to America for all timé. 

But Signora Agresti never long forgets 
Italy. She brings us a message of deep 
import from that land, which no one is 
better fitted to deliver. A patriot of 
patriots, bred in the sternly practical 
school of David Lubin (for Lubin was as 


great a business man as he was humanita- | 


rian and idealist) “she speaks,” said the 
Boston Transcript, after her visit to that 
city, “with quite unrivaled authority of 
international matters,” and she knows 
Italy as few can know her. Deeply en- 
gaged in Italy’s struggle, intimately in- 
formed, she will bring us the truth both 
of Italy’s present and her future. 


Don't Know It/ 


HIS is the s ing assertion recently made by 
: E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 


est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
wonatiens thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 

? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
‘‘impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 


ng, g—a who 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
Se, pow doin; ——_ erical 
work, in offices, keeping 

ks, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, rune 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, worki 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 





scores, now pounding type- Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 


writers, or standing behind 


in factories, bending over 

pay machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To. 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writingefaculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you “‘haven’t the ift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or iF they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they pr het 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the worid! 


But two chats are essential in order to become 
a writer. irst, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of a By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something Tike 

your right arm. The 








more you use it the 
LETTERS LIKE THIS ee it -. ‘The 
ARE POURING IN! Principles of writing 

**Every obstacle that menaces are no more complex 

h| than the principles of 


rage © — be mastered throug li ith 

this simple, bat thorod sys- | spelling, arithmetic, or 
."--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, ogee % 
ie Par ts any other simple thing 


“ 


tri ganonly say that Lam amazed that anysody knows. 
tit is possi o set forth the i A 

principle of host ahery and Writers learn to piece 
photo play writing in such a clear together a story as 


E ner.'’--GORDON * : 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, easily as a child sets 





**I received your Irving System 
some time o. It the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly has 
made story and play writing 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- 
A LF RED HORTO, NIAGARA 
Fa.ts, N.Y. 


authors.’’ -- HAZEL SIM 
NAYLOR 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 

**With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. The best 
treatise of its kind I have en- 
coun’ in 24 years of news- 

aper and litera’ work.’’ -- 
fe *PrERCE WELLER, | Man- 
acinc Epitor, THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS. 

**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in @ shop for a 
wee! Always having worked 
with my hands, 1 doubted my 
money with my 

rain. it was with much ekep- 
ticism that I sent for r 

1 riting. hen the 
System arrived, | carefully stud- 
jedit evenings after work. Within 
a month I ey two 
lays, one of which sold for $500, 
Int ony thee Yowe it'all to the 
ingly say that 1 owe oO 
isnt System." - HELEN KIN- 
IN, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 














up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“ knowhow.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine educationin order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
get theprinciples there, 

ut they really learn 
to writefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 

ook of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebod 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
Magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, ““Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
2 Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfecte 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant = for Plays and 
Stories. Ow one’s own Im- 


bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 


**Any man or woman who will learn this New Methodef writers get their names into 
counters, orrunning spindles Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease."’ & 


print. How to tellif you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy.’’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. Noobligation. YOUR copy. is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 


ca 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can't make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hoursintocash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 228 
Aubu-n, New York. 





| THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept 228, Auburn, N.Y. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
| for Writers." This does not obligate me in any way. 


| ame 


| Address 








| nd 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it~ | 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 


1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 


3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 
4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 
5. Religion and previous 
education. 
In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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| room, the silvery tinkle of a bell. 
| tin-teapot of an engine began to boil, to 
| churn. 
| metal rose upon the night. 








Big Profits in Vulcanizing! 
Mieke hs to $30 $808 ner dav. 
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tenth the Bre repaiting cost. 





| surprise. 
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if You Can Tell tit from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send itbax 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAI} 
BOW FI we will senda selected 1 1 carat 

Tiffany Style Ring 
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It is living contacts between country 
and country which establish the only 
permanent ententes, the only real sympa- 
but rarely does there come to 
America from any country such an ambas- 
sador, so rich in mind, so keen in ob- 
servation, so taught by service,—in fine, 


| SO competent an interpreter, not merely 
| of language, but of that which lies be- 
| hind all language—national life and char- 
| acter. 


As the daughter of two great and friend- 


ly nations—England and Italy, Signora 


Agresti should be twice welcome; as the 
child of a famous tradition, she cannot 
but be interesting to us; and as the inter- 
preter and spiritual heiress of our own 
David Lubin, something of gratitude 
should mingle with the welcome. 

Of the charming personality of a charm- 
ing woman, I am not free to speak; as 
it is, I know not if three thousand miles 
of water will be enough to wash away 
whatever offenses I have here committed 
against the deep reserves of a: dearly 
prized friendship. 





Carmelita Comes North 


(Continued from page 81) 


| Before tonight is over, you will crawl 
| to me on your knees—yes! 
| I go!” 


Esta bueno! 


“Vaya con Dios!” his low voice came 
up penitently. 

Carmelita went; she was about to enter 
the lion’s den, to take the bull by the 
horns. The enormity of her project 
frightened her; its vulgarity sickened her; 
but she whipped her courage into fight- 


| ing trim. 


She heard, as she passed Felipe’s state- 
The 


Clanking sounds of poorly fitted 
The sprin- 
kling of lights where La Quinta lay hud- 
dled at the base of its volcano began to 
swing. 

The San Felipe was under way. 

Carmelita intercepted Captain Hervafio 
as he was descending from the bridge. 

“Mi capitan,” she began, keeping at 
her distance and striving to hide her 
nervousness, “will the band from the for- 
tress be playing in the cathedral plaza 
at Corridad tonight?” 

“Porque?” he answered in accents of 
“It always plays when my ship 
comes into port!” 

Carmelita ventured to come a little 
closer. “Mi capitan,” she said boldly, 
“it is so difficult for you and I to find a 
moment together on this ship.” 

“Ah! Ah!” Captain Hervafio sec- 
onded heartily. “These pigs, they—” 

“Have you other plans, then, immedi- 
ately we reach Corridad?” she asked him 
tremulously. 

Her heart paused for him to answer. 
The terrible moment lengthened. Would 
he sacrifice the promise of Eric Tigron’s 
gold? 

Captain Hervafo made his decision. 
“What are business plans, chica, when 
laid beside an appointment with you?” 
he demanded. 

Carmelita sighed rapturously. “You 
will meet me then at the little cigar- 
stand on the southeastern corner of the 
plaza, mi capitan, immediately we reach 
Corridad? It would not be well if we 
were seen going from the ship together. 
You will not keep me waiting, eh?” 

Captain Hervafio made as if to sweep 
her into his arms because of the delicious 
surrender all this implied. But by rea- 
son of her aloofness he substituted for 
the impulse a deep bow. 

“Senorita,” he said grandly, “at the 
little cigar-store on the cathedral plaza 
as soon, as we touch the muelle!” 


“I adore men with black mustaches,” 
Carmelita murmured as she escaped. 

HE immediately sought Felipe, the 

purser. He was thrown into a fit 

delight at the very sight of her, and wa 
accordingly a far more ticklish proposi- 
tion to handle. His idea was for staging 
the love-scene then and there. He too 
had a business engagement, and seemed 
to hesitate. 

“You mean,” Carmelita took him up 
with a little catch in her voice, “you do 
not care enough, after all—” 

Felipe groaned and succumbed. Busi- 
ness? Pah! It was to snap one’s fingers! 

Carmelita’s pilgrimage took her next to 
the engine-room. The pallid Luis was 
the easiest victim so far; he was a ro- 
mantic rascal who believed in the fitness 
of things. Would he meet her at the 
little cigar-stand? The very hint that he 
might not gave him an attack of the 
giggles. 

Leaving him, Carmelita courageously 
sought the bridge, groping her stealthy 
way up the dark ladder. 

Manuelo, the first officer, was on duty. 
It was only with frightened little gasps 
and pleadings that she restrained him 
from kissing her in the rush of willing 
passion which greeted her invitation. He, 
Manuelo, would trample down armies to 
keep that appointment! 

And with the conquest of these four, 
Carmelita believed she had disposed of 
the ringleaders. But she did not stop 
there. Shrinking inwardly from such 
indelicacy, she boldly knocked at the door 
of Carlos, the second officer. He at once 
became intoxicated with delight. Had he 
not known all along how matters stood 
between them, since she had glimpsed him 
in the porthole during dinner? 

Not content with the success of her 
efforts she wooed and won Pedro, the 
second engineer, and Martinez the 
steward; then she flattered with her at- 
tention in turn each available member 
of the crew. Her greatest fear was that 
of buttonholing the same man _ twice. 
And not until the lights of Corridad 
pinked the night had she won the ardent 
consent of the last available scoundrel. 

By this time the San Felipe was passing 
close by a rocky promontory upon which 
a tiny beehive fashioned a cold white 
blade of light and sent it roaming across 
the sea. 

A red moon manifested itself on the 
horizon. Like a round lantern suspended 
between worlds it spread a lustrous path 
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into the broad harbor of Corridad. Along | 


this path a black schooner came sailing 
with full-set canvas in black relief upon 
the warm red moon. 


Sse long dock at the oil station slid 
beside the San Felipe and scarcely 
gave Carmelita time for a word with 
Eric Tigron. 

She could well afford now to be coldly 
contemptuous. 

“T have played my little part in this 
man’s game,” she called down to the 
shadowy figure. “I have saved you and 


your gold. What do you think of that, | 


eh? Make good use of the next hour, 
Senor Tigron!” 

She gave him no opportunity of de- 
manding an explanation of her maze of 
words, but danced down the deck toward 
the ladder which three of her lovers were 
engaged in extending to the dock. 

Singing a disdainful little air she crept 
down the ladder, and, skipping down the 
dock, she made herself scarce. There was 
only one point of egress from Corridad’s 
only dock. This took the form of a 
broad gateway through which teams of 
mules and oxen drawing laden carts 
passed in daylight hours. 

Carmelita secreted herself under a 
tamarind tree whose low-hanging branches 
concealed her from the passers-by, but 
through whose drooping fragrant leaves 
she could watch the road, lighted by a 
single hissing arc-lamp. 

It was then as if the rats were indeed 
leaving the San Felipe. Skulking ghosts 
sped down that path which Carmelita 
had deserted, each armed with a single 
deplorable purpose. Captain Hervano 
came first of all, waddling along as fast 
as his short, fat little legs could carry 
him. Next came that gaunt and hungry 
Cassius, Felipe. One by one the others 
followed, Luis, Manuel, Martinez, Carlos, 
and the pigs of the crew, until Carmelita, 
smothering giggles in her snug _hiding- 
place, was sure that that stupid Eric 
Tigron had been given a man’s chance 
to make good his escape. 

Captain Hervafio pursued his course 
through a short-cut to the little cigar- 
stand on the cathedral plaza. With a 
rapturous smile he awaited the coming of 
his enamorata. 

What was his surprise when, instead 
of this divinity in lavender, there im- 
pertinently appeared that rascal of a 
Felipe, smiling with catlike aspirations! 

“Madre de Dios!” ejaculated the new- 
comer. 

“You! Pig! Did I not instruct you 
to deal with that coward of an Amer- 
ican?” his captain thundered. 

The arrival of Luis the chief engineer 
at once complicated matters. It was his 
ready knife that started the ball rolling. 
The crew of the San Felipe, arriving 
practically in mass formation, promptly 
took sides. On all the Seven Seas you 
will find the forward crew and the engine- 
room crew of steamships at swordspoints. 

The uproar emanating from this pitched 
battle presently attracted the attention of 
the musicians. Fearing tke worst, these 
artists picked up their instruments, con- 
verted them into so many weapons, and 
mingled freely among the combatants. It 
so happened, unfortunately, that trouble 
of an internal sort had been brewing in 








How Elsie Grant Earned 553 
in 48 Spare Hours 


LSIE was jubilant. ‘‘ Look, sis,’’ 
K she cried, showing me her crisp, 

new bank book. ‘‘Fifty-three dol- 
lars—and I earned it all myself!’’ 

I smiled indulgently. hy shouldn’t 
the child be proud and happy? All her 
nineteen years she had been dependent 
upon others, and now she had $53 all her 
own in the bank. 

It all started the night of Ted’s party. 
Elsie had to stay at home because she 
didn’t have a party dress. ‘‘I won’t stand 
for it any longer!’’ she had cried bitterly. 
“I never have party dresses like other 
girls, Inever have any money, and—and—’’ 

Suddenly Elsie’s tear-stained face 
brightened; she seemed to have had an 
inspiration. There followed much rum- 
maging among old magazines, and I’ll 
confess that we folks at home didn’t un- 
derstand it at all. I noticed, though, that 
a Ss clipped coupon emerged from 
the jumble of old magazines, and that 
Elsie mailed it in breathless eagerness. 

Two days later Elsie announced in 
tones that were unnecessarily hdughty 
that she would ‘‘no longer require our 
financial assistance!’ 


making money—a simple and pleasant 
way that never occured to me before. 

At first, Bob wouldn’t hear of it. His 
wife earning money! Why, he was dread- 
fully indignant — until I showed him that 
wonderful book and he read a few pages. 
Then he was just as enthusiastic about it 
as I was. 

I am making quite a bit of money on 
the side now, and I have many of the 
little things I longed for, but never could 
get. Both Elsie and I owe a lot to that 
—_ work, ‘‘Money For The Woman 

ho Wants It,’’ for it made life to us 
seem more worth while. I would advise 
every young girl and woman who wants 
to earn money (and every girl and woman 
should have money of her own!’’ to send 
for the volume without delay. In it she 
will find how Elsie and I are making money. 


Sent FREE for 5 Days 


‘Money For The Woman Who Wants It”’ 

is an exhaustive treatise that every pro- 
ressive woman should own. It is brim- 
ul of plans and ideas for the woman who 
wants to earn muney, either in her spare 
time or by following 





It would have been 
comical if she had not 
been so much in ear- 
nest. She explained 
to us that she was 
now earning money 
herself, despite the 
fact that she had 
never been trained to 
do anything. She told 
us about the work she 
was doing in her spare 
hours—work that was 


a definite profession. 
There are chapters on 
how the business 
woman should dress, 
how she can make 
money without invest- 
ing capital, some un- 
usual ways of earning 
money — ways, per- 
haps, that never oc- 
curred to her and a 
great number of en- 
lightening suggest- 








as pleasant as it was 
remunerative— and 
we all agreed that it was a brilliant idea. 

It was not long, then, before Elsie came 
to me with her new bank book. ‘‘Fifty- 
three dollars in 48 spare hours,’’ she 

roudly reported. I was curious. Where 
ed Elsie learned all about this unusual 
way of making money, and what had that 
mysterious coupon to do with it? I didn’t 
have to ask her, however, for she was so 
enthusiastic that she told me all about it 
herself. 

‘*You see,’’ she said, ‘‘when I had to 
refuse Ted’s invitation to the party, I just 
made up my mind that I’d earn money for 
myself. I had heard somewhere of the 

omen’s Progress Association, and I re- 
membered seeing an announcement of 
theirs in a magazine. I found it, and 
mailed the coupon for their one-volume 
course, ‘Money For The Woman Who Wants 
It.’ It tells you all about different ways 
for women to make money, how to choose 
the work for which you are best fitted, 
how to make the biggest profit and how to 

et money from unexpected sources. 

very page is full of hints and ideas—and 
befece I knew it, I had discovered a won- 
derful way for me to make money. Oh, sis, 
it’s so easy and so delightful, and I feel so 
independent now!’’ 


“Money For The Woman Who Wants It” 


What Elsie said gave me an idea. Why 
could’nt J earn some extra money to help 
pay household expenses? Why couldn’t 
turn my spare hours into dollars? Isent 
for ‘‘Money For The Woman Who Wants 
It’’ and I, too, discovered a unique way of 





ions that may be 
turned into money. 
The author, Mrs. E. L. Shannon, well 
known as an authority on the ‘‘woman 
progress’ question, has collected the 
actual experiences of women who have 
tried to make money without having had 
any particular training. These women 
succeeded and each little absorbing story 
will help you in choosing the correct thing 
for you to do. 

One section is devoted exclusively to articles that 
may be made at home with the needle, and how 
these articles may be disposed of. Another gives 
many interesting ways of making money from your 
kitchen. These are only two of more than two 
hundred complete and detailed methods of how to 
earn money. So thorough are these accounts, that 
even the prices you should ask for your commod- 
ities (whether it be service or goods) and the profits 
you are entitled to, are disclosed. 

Money For The Woman Who Wants It”’ will be 
sent to you FREE for five days examination. After 
that time, if you decide that it is one of the most 
interesting, instructive, and profitable publications 
you ever read, send us $5.00 in full payment. 
Otherwise return it and you won't be out a cent. 

Don’t delay. This is an opportunity that may 
never present itself again. Clip the coupon—the 
same one that Elsie clipped—and soon you, too, 
will be earning as much as $53 in 48 hours! Or 
perhaps (who can tell?) you will earn even more! 


Woman’s Progress Association, 

Dept. 212,307 State St., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Woman’s Progress Association, 

Dept. 212, 307 State St, Schenectady, N.Y. 

You may send me your book “‘Money For The 

Woman Who Wants It.’’ After five days, I will 

either send you $5.00 in full payment, or return the 


one-volume course to you. This places me under 
no obligation. 
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Corridad for weeks. The street-fight was 
like a torch to the magazine. Federal 
and rebel troops poured into the streets. 
Women ran in terror to shelter. Rifles 
were fired. Splendidly uniformed gen- 
erals came and took possession of the 
scene—and another one of those dreadful 
revolutions was on! 


EANWHILE, hearing this rumpus, 

Carmelita had crept back to the San 
Felipe. Indeed, in what other spot would 
she find protection this night? 

Eric Tigron was passing the last bar 
of the precious metal over the side and 
into the hands of a merry-faced young 
man who stood on the deck of the dark 


schooner under sails of frosted silver. 

He saw her. 

“Come, Carmelita!” he called softly. 

“No—never!” Carmelita cried. 

“After your little intrigue is found out, 
hell will be popping!” he reasoned. 

“Esta bueno! I do not care,” she said 
disdainfully. 

Without bandying any more words, 
Eric Tigron lifted her airily in his arms 
and carried her in a flying leap to the 
deck of the schooner. 

“Let ’er go!” cried the merry-faced 
young man. 

“And make knots,” 
onded him. 

Presently they were under way, skim- 


Eric Tigron sec- 


ming at a giddy slant through the purple 
waters of Corridad harbor. 

Carmelita was too exhausted and be- 
wildered to resist when he led her by one 
hand to a secluded nook in the forepeak. 

“Carmelita,” he began gently; “if you 
can ever forgive my blundering suspicions, 
you might as well do so now. I am on 
my knees before you. It was as you 
said. We were both in the same pickle. 
And we are now—we are now—at each 
other’s mercy!” 

“Tt is a dee-licious sensation,” Car- 
melita breathed as she pulled him up by 
the ears and found the whereabouts of 
his mouth. 





from the originals. She often says that 
if she had only taken the time to study, 
she couid have done something really big 
with her art. But Mr. Skeen came along, 
and then, after appropriate intervals, a 
brace of little Skeens, and so she never 
got around to it. 

But her artistic inclinations have always 
been in evidence. She is the first one we 
go to for advice in selecting new curtains 
or wall-paper, and she designs her own 
clothes and her children’s as well. I 
don’t think that I have ever seen anyone 
so clever as Mrs. Skeen is at painting 
place-cards, and making the most ingen- 
ious little favors out of fancy paper. 
Her talent is much envied, as is always 
the case. 

When the unrest fever attacked her, 
and she felt that life, somewhere, some- 
how, held more for her than to go on 
being just the wife of Mr. Skeen and the 
n.other of Junior and Sister, she naturally 
sought a higher career in her art. In her 
work, she explains, she has always striven 
to combine her sense of the decorative 
with her gift for the useful; therefore, 
she devoted her creative faculty—and 
very sensibly, I can’t help feeling—to 
the making of articles which mingled the 
beautiful with the practical. 

She worked unceasingly at first, for, as 
she said, she could do her best only when 
driven by inspiration, and though it told 
on her physically, she must paint in a 
very frenzy while the urge lasted. I am 
not exaggerating when I say that in one 
week she completed eighteen candy-boxes, 
decorated with designs of idealized butter- 
flies and flattered apples, on black, the 
whole covered generously with glistening 
lacquer. 

So, as they tell me all true artists do 
once they have perfected themselves in 
one branch of their art, Mrs. Skeen turned 





GEORGE GIBBS’ 
FINE NEW NOVEL 


“Youth Triumphant,’ 
a delightful new novel that 
even su Mr. Gibbs’ 
“The Splendid Outcast” 
and “The Vagrant Duke,” 
will begin in the next, the 
January, issue. 
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Unrest for the 
Weary 


(Continued form page 23) 


to another, and painted some deliciously 
quaint coat-hangers, with the dearest 
little kittens’ heads on them. When, in 
time, she had no more to learn from 
these» she took up decorative shoe-trees, 
for, as she has so often asserted, there 
is no reason why objects of everyday use 
should not be beautiful; and really, when 
you come to think of it, there isn’t. 

It is gravely doubtful that the outside 
world will ever see the works of Mrs. 
Skeen’s brush and imagination. She feels 
much too strongly about the commercial- 
ization of art ever to put any of her crea- 
tions on the market, and though there 
has been some mention of holding an 
exhibition of her candy-boxes and coat- 
hangers at the Brambledale Cozye Gyftte 
Shoppe, she is of so shrinking a nature 
that the thought of their being beheld by 
unappreciative eyes will, I am afraid, 
keep her from doing it. 

It is that same spirit which has actuated 
Miss Emma Olive in her drive to get 
more out of life. It was appreciably 
harder for her to get a start than for 
Mrs. Skeen, for she had not so marked 
a talent to follow up, though gifted in a 
general way.- She has long realized, she 
tells us, that if she set her mind to it, 
she could write, and she knows that if 
she just put down the major events of 
her life, it would make a novel that 
would cause considerable talk. She 
thought rather seriously, when the pangs 
of unrest first gripped her, of writing for 
the magazines, but she could not bring 
herself to do it. If she wrote down her 
real thoughts,—and Miss Olive would 
not be willing to do anything less true 
to herself,—no editor would be fearless 
enough to print them. And besides, she 
had it direct from some one on the in- 
side—Miss Olive knows a good many 
professional intellectuals —that getting 
one’s work into the magazines is all a 
matter of pull, and she did not feel that 
she could cheapen herself by trying to 
make an impression on susceptible editors. 

She tried writing scenarios, as the mo- 
tion pictures are so cryingly in need of 
uplift, but in this line, too, Miss Olive 
is convinced that pull is everything. The 
other night she had the ugly experience 


of seeing, in the Brambledale Bijou Pho- 
toplayhouse, a picture whose plot she is 
positive was brazenly stolen from one 
of her scenarios, which had been coldly 
returned to her. 

It is a curious thing that while Miss 
Emma Olive is looking for something in 
which to find herself, Mrs. Homans, by 
her own admission, is searching as dili- 
gently for something in which to lose her- 
self. Mrs. Homans is, as she wistfully 
explains, a bundle of nerves, a human 
sensitive plant. Also, she is intuitive to 
an almost uncanny degree; sometimes, in 
fact, she has felt that she could be posi- 
tively clairvoyant, if she worked it up a 
little. The times are too numerous to 
keep track of that she has heard her tele- 
phone ring, and before answering it, has 
named the person who is calling; l’ve 
heard her do it myself. 

For a brief period she took up rhythmic 
dancing, as a means of expressing herself 
and cultivating beauty; but it seems that 
Mr. Homans, who is one of those men 
who care for nothing but business, felt 
rather strongly about it. So, sooner than 
bring discord into her life, Mrs. Homans 
renounced her dancing; we all thought it 
extremely large of her. 

The rest of us have not done anything, 
so far, to compare with the efforts of 
these, our most gifted members, in seek- 
ing to gratify the vague desires caused 
by the recent sense of unrest. Yet we 
have not lost the hope that, maybe closer 
than we think, the chance to do something 
really big awaits us. Certainly we will 
not cease to pine for a way out of our 
present rut—a way to do something to 
leave the world a little more advanced 
than we found it, to give us, at last, peace 
from our intellectual disquietude. And 
as we look about we feel, ever more 
strongly, that the spirit of unrest has 
done much for us, in that it has driven 
us even farther along the road of achieve- 
ment. (The last words are Mrs. Homans’ 
own, but who could help quoting them?) 

I don’t want you to go away under 
a misapprehension. I should be the last 
one to have you feel that we pride our- 
selves on our restlessness, and I don’t 
know how I should get over it if you 
quoted me as saying so. But it is not too 
much to intimate that we feel a moderate 
display of it shows us to be women of 
progressive ideas and practices, thor- 
oughly cognizant of what is going on 
among the best, intellectually speaking, 
people—as, indeed, we are. ‘ 
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The Dead-Head 


(Continued from page 28) 


the light from the door. He was sitting 
quite close to the cot. His head turned 
toward her, and she closed her eyes and 
held her breath. 

“Said he intended to do it, all the 
time,” went on the Sheriff with a little 
chuckle. ‘“He wanted you to get away 
—same as you wanted him to. Soon 
as he thought you was safe, he beat it 
for my office and walked in and said 
howdy to me. But what I want to know 
is why ye changed clothes, you and 
Nervy?” 

“So you’d think I was Nervy,” was 
the prompt response. “That would give 
him a better chance for a get-away, you 


‘Humph! S'long as it was him that | 


w the pin—” 
t wasn’t him!” declared Dick Laney. 
“It was—” 

“Never mind, now,” rasped the Sheriff. 
“He’s confessed, and that’s enough. After 
all, the feller didn’t die, and all we got 
against Nervy is assault. I don’t aim even 
to put ‘intent to kill’ after that. The 
brakey admits he tried to bean you, but 
he says he’s made up his mind to be rid 
of dead-heads, on his train, and he fired 
the first thing that come to hand, with- 
out thinking he might hit anyone at all. 
So—all you’ve got to do is to show up 
tomorrer and be witness. Course, I dunno 
but what you’ve got to stand trial fer 
jail-breakin’, after all. I—” 


ARGIE WERDEN sat up. She did 

it so suddenly that she toppled back 
again at once, her head striking with a 
thump on the pillow. 

“Hello!” boomed the Sheriff. ‘“Here’s 
the mermaid comin’ back to life. Well, 
girlie, how d’ye feel? Leetle weak an’ 
watery, eh? Here, take a drink of this. 
Yes, it’s brandy, and I don’t care if I am 
an officer of the law. I know what’s 
good fer that feelin’ you got. Holy 
smoke, I’d smuggle it myself, to give you 
a drink. Ah! That’s better. What’s the 
matter?” 

Margie Werden gulped, gurgled and 
coughed against the raw smart of the 
liquor; then she managed to speak. 

“TI don’t want you to arrest him again,” 
she wailed. “He’s Dick Laney, isn’t he? 
And you were after Nervy Hastings, and 
you got him, didn’t you? You told me 
to watch out for him, and if I caught 
him—Nervy Hastings——you’d give me 
a reward. Well, I caught him—the man 
you thought was Nervy Hastings. Didn't 


“Well,” admitted the Sheriff, with an 
embarrassed tremor in his voice, “you 
sure ketched him, and I guess if you 
hadn’t, we wouldn’t have to charge him 


with anythin’ but embalmin’ fluid. But | 


I dunno—” 

“Then I get the reward, don’t I?” 
she asked. “The two hundred dollars, 
you said?” 

She was up on one elbow now, and 
she reached out one hand toward Dick 
Laney, whose whole body seemed to lean 
toward her to receive the touch of her 
fingers as she placed them on his arm. 
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“Salome-Where She Danced” 


The world was through with her, but God wasn’t. 
Her great chance came, and she seized it. Hersis a 
story that may properly and justly be called great. 
MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS wrote it. 
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“Why, yes, you sure will,” replied the 
Sheriff, “’cause you did ketch the man 
After Nervy 
came back, I started down here myself.” 

“He-could be just fined for jail-break- 
ing, couldn’t he? And that two hundred 
would pay the fine, and—” 

“Aw, say!” broke in the Sheriff awk- 
wardly, “you’re makin’ me feel like a 
skunk, you are, girlie. I’m ‘only kiddin’ 
ye a bit to get you fightin’ mad. I 
thought it would help ye come to.a bit 
faster. I wanted to tell ye that Dick 
Laney wont be charged with anythin’— 
except he’s got to be my witness and— 
well, I reckon his testimony will be apt 
to help Nervy more’n it'll hurt him. 
Whadd’ye think?” 

“Oh!” breathed Margie, and again she 
dropped back to her pillow, but it was 
not from dizziness or weakness. It was 


| to bury her face in it and cry. 


Dick Laney got down on one knee, 


| bent over her and put one arm about her 
| shoulders gently. 


He looked up at the 


Sheriff with such a light in his eyes that 
the officer coughed and blew his nose. 

“The Sheriff’s white,” said Dick Laney 
in the girl’s ear, “and I’m the luckiest, 
most worthless man alive. Margie, I 
started south, dead-heading it, because I 
wanted to see you again. I was going 
back to the old place, to find you. But 
I guess I’ve been dead-heading it around 
long enough. I’ve been a _ fool—not 
wicked, just a fool. I’m going to quit 
dead-heading it—and being a dead-head 
myself. I'll get a job. Maybe—maybe 
your uncle Dan would give me a job right 
here at the mill! I can handle the cross- 
cut of the big buzzer or—” 

A pair of soft arms went around his 
neck and clung there. 

“T’m the boss of the mill today,” 
Margie said after a moment. “What I 
say goes. And I’m looking for a man, a 
sawyer. I'll hire you now, if you'll stay. 
After the pine is all cut,” she finished, 
“We'll go over the hills to the old place 
—your old place and mine.” 


The Bigelow Vermeer 


(Continued from page 35) 


was dirty and cracked, and one corner 
of the canvas was a little torn. 

Alethea flushed as she and Bessie rose 
“Oh, that!” she giggled 
nervously. “I found it up in the attic. 
The frame was broken, so I put it in this 
one and stuck it up there.” 

“May I take it down and examine it 
more closely?” Dalrymple asked eagerly. 

“T’ll raise the shade,” Alethea replied 
with undue haste. 

But Bessie Lightower’s ruthless hand 
already had the picture from the nail. 
The wall behind was discolored and fallen 
away, leaving a gaping hole. 

“Never mind,” Dalrymple replied quiet- 
ly. “The light is not right now, anyway. 
Perhaps you will allow me to come again 
and examine it more closely.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Alethea agreed. 


S they walked down the street, Dal- 

rymple’s suppressed excitement did 
not escape Bessie Lightower, but she only 
remarked mournfully: 

“Wasn’t it anywhere mear a Turner? 
Wasn’t it even a good imitation?” 

“Not very,’ Dalrymple’s voice was 
vague. 
“Well, what about that dirty little daub 
she put up to cover the hole in the wall?” 
Bessie asked spitefully. 

“I don’t know,” Dalrymple replied 

“It startled me, but it couldn’t 
Whatever it is, you’d better 

believe it’s not a ‘dirty little daub,’” he 
added, dropping into her own vernacular. 

“Come on in.” Bessie laid a compel- 
ling hand on his arm as they paused at 
the entrance to the drive. “If that pic- 
ture is something big, the Brookmount 
Art Gallery is as good as built.” 

“Tf that picture is as big as I think 
it is, I doubt if all of Brookmount could 
hold it.” Dalrymple replied tactlessly. 

“We'll see about that.” Bessie’s voice 
was grim. 

As Dalrymple seated himself in Bessie’s 
comfortable west parlor, he looked around 
the walls and thought that her pictures 


alone would be no mean addition to any 
gallery. 

“To make that gallery a success,” Bes- 
sie began in her expansive way, as though 
it were a thing achieved, “the town’s got 
to do it. I might as well confess that 
I’ve made some bad investments, and I 
can’t build the thing myself, and I don’t 
know that I would if I could; but of 
course I’m willing to help big. What 
do you think that thing is down at 
Alethea’s?” 

“Well—” Dalrymple began evasively. 

“Never mind. Tell me when you're 
sure. Meantime you be thinking over 
what I said about helping us launch this 
art gallery.” 


ITHIN a fortnight everybody in 
Brookmount knew that Alethea 
Bigelow possessed the greatest picture 
that had ever been painted. Dalrymple 
had implored Bessie’s silence, but some 
way or other the secret had leaked out. 
The Brookmount Clarion published a 
dramatic account of Alethea’s finding the 
old picture in the Bigelow attic, and feel- 
ing sure that it was something rare, she 
had shown it to Dalrymple, “the distin- 
guished artist and critic from New York 
City, N. Y., who had immediately pro- 
nounced it a genuine Jan Vermeer, of 
Delft, which is located in the Nether- 
lands, and lived about 1600.” Nobody 
paid much attention to Dalrymple’s in- 
stant contradiction. The paper published 
a sketch of the Bigelow family, a picture 
of Alethea, who suddenly found herself 
an object of respect and curiosity. The 
Tuesday Club invited her to speak at one 
of their meetings and tell them all she 
knew about her family’s possession of the 
picture, which was less than nothing; but 
under the reckless prompting of Bessie 
Lightower, she managed, with many 
pauses and apologetic stammerings, to say 
some rather surprising things. g 
“She got through all right, but I can’t 
say "Lethea would ever make a very con- - 
vincing public speaker,” Bessie remarked 
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dryly to Dalrymple, who was taking the 
picture to New York the next day. “And 
look here.” She gave him a sharp glance. 
“No tricks with that picture while you’re 
East. It belongs to Brookmount. I don’t 
care what your experts say; if you say 


it’s a Jan Vermeer, that’s good enough|} 


for me.” 

“But I don’t. I never did. I’m al- 
most sure it isn’t; but it belongs to his 
school,” Dalrymple explained. 


“All right; have it your own way. But/f 
you bring it back where it belongs. The}} 
town’s going to buy that picture if I have} } 
to commit highway robbery to get the} 


money.” 


However, she knew she had no cause}] 


for worry. Dalrymple had entered heart 


and soul into the founding of the art|} 
gallery. But Bessie and her friends were} | 


having a sad time trying to convince the 


city fathers of the economic necessity of|| 
a 


t gallery in their midst. 

e li’br’ry was all right,” Milt Wes- 

olitical boss and the richest man in 
-.n, told Bessie. “You give us the lot, 
and I voted for the appropriation, and I 
give pretty lib’rally toward it personally. 
It keeps the kids off the streets, and 
you ladies has to have your novels. But 
a picture gallery—what’s the use of it?” 

“Tl get him yet,” the undaunted Bes- 
sie declared. “I'll see Mrs. Weston. I 
notice Milt usually backs do’-2 when she 
says so.” 

But these anxieties and disappoint- 
ments were as nothing compared with 
the real anguish endured by poor dis- 
tracted Alethea Bigelow. After the first 
delightful glow of seeing her name in 
print, of entertaining the art section of 
the club in her own parlor, of having her 
doorbell rung half a dozen times in an 
afternoon by visitors who asked with 
flattering deference if she would mind 
showing them the “Bigelow Vermeer,” a 
little fly fluttered into the ointment of 
her delicious satisfaction. She grew con- 
scious and ashamed of her faded rugs, of 
the smell of moldy plaster and rotting 
paper that pervaded her house. She wanted 
to give a party and serve tea the way 
Bessie Lightower did—she knew her silver 
and china were fine, but of what use 
were they if she had nothing to put on 
them? 
so much want things for herself, as to 
share; she wanted to give her friends a 
good time. 

“If they get the gallery, I’ll give the 
picture, of course, and any of the other 


stuff they want; but what’s that?” she| ff 


thought miserably. 


RESENTLY Dalrymple 
which he restored to Alcthea with solemn 
warnings as to its care. In the art jour- 
nals Dalrymple was heralded as an author- 
ity, a cheat, a Columbus, an upstart; and 
although the Clarion copied them and 


Brookmounters felt a proprietary inter-|}f 


est in Alethea’s possession, the Brook- 
mount Art Gallery Committee made 


little headway, and even the intrepid Bes- | 


sie Lightower had begun to lose heart. 

Dalrymple had been called to St. Louis, 
and while there he had met some former 
residents of Brookmount, and one after- 
noon Bessie received a telegram: “Good 
news; home in the morning.” 





Alethea was not selfish; she didn’t] # 


returned] ff 
from New York with the picture,| | 





“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 








Me se 


—lI’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. 
I’ve been promoted with an increase of $50 a month. 
And the first extra money is yours. Just a little reward 
for urging me to study at home.. The boss says my 
spare time training has made me a valuable man to the 
firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’restarting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost 
of living is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on 


what you have been making. 
increase your earnings. 


Somehow, you’ve simply got to 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have 
proved there is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for 
bigger work, learn to do some one thing well and employers will 
be glad to pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best, whatever it may be. 
You can get it without sacrificing a day or a dollar from your 


present occupation. You can get 
it at home, in spare time, through 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C.S. to 
prepare men in just your circum- 
stances for better positions at better 
pay. They have been doing it for 
30 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. 
They are training over 110,000 now. 
Every day many students write to 
tell of advancements and increased 
salaries already won. 


You have the same chance taey 


had. What are you going to do 
with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without 
at least finding out what the I. C.S. 
can do for you? Here is all we 
ask—without cost, without obliga- 
ting yourself ir any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 






OT terrcoma rena TEAR OUT HERE Se ee eo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
































| BOX 2760, SCRANTO nt 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify 
| the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
s ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
| Electric htne and Kys. TISING 
PiElectric Wiring Window Trimmer 
| Lelegraph Engineer how Card W: 
| | Telephone Work Siga Painter 
Lj MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Lj Mechanica! Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
| Loolmaker Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice BUSINESS MANAGEMENB 
| J Gas Engine Operating ate 
CIVIL GINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Pe) Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and 
| MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
LJ STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
i Marine Engineer Railway ntant 
_JShip Drafteman Commercial Law 
_d ARCHITECT D ENGLISH 
| Lj Contractor and Bulider Teacher 
xj Arehitectara!l Draftsman Commen School Subjects 
Jj Goncrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
] Ss I Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Aute Repairing 
a Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
OAEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
{ 5 Mathematics (] Poultry Raising talian 
Name. 
Present 
ra . 
Street 
and No. 
City. State 





Canadians may send this coupon to T-26-0 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canade, 
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Diamond. $65.00. 

= ; — ae 
Xmas Gifts on Credit 

At Cash Prices 

Every article shown a special 
value, every diamond genuine, blue- 
white perfect cut. Your choice ON 
APPROVAL. NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE. Pay one-fifth after exam- 
ination, balance in ten payments. 
SWEET’S policy: You must be sat- 
isfied or no sale. PROFIT-SHAR- 


ING PLAN: 714% yearly increase 
in exchange value on our diamonds. 


Beautiful De Luxe Cata- 
log of Xmas Gifts FREE 


Send for catalog of precious gems, jew- 
elry, watches, gifts, etc. Ten months to 
pay on everything. Address Dept. 21T. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet Inc. 





| plied: 
‘are you?” 


| flurry. 





At noon the next day she was called 
to the telephone. Expecting to hear Dal- 
rymple’s voice, her face fell as she rec- 
ognized Alethea Bigelow’s stammer. 

“Can you come over this afternoon— 
for tea?” Alethea’s voice squeaked a 
little. 

Bessie’s well-brushed eyebrows went 
up, and she made a grimace as she re- 
“Why, yes, I guess so. ‘Where 


“I’m here—at home.” 

“Oh!” ~~ Bessie’s voice was 
“When’d you get a telephone?” 

“Just now. You're the first one I’ve 
called up,” Alethea chirped flatteringly. 
“Tt’s—it’s awfully convenient.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Bessie replied dryly; 
and she left the telephone with a 
thoughtful face. 

Alethea entered the room in a nervous 
She wore her old blue silk, twice 
turned, but she wore it differently. There 
was something festive, new and fresh- 
starched in her manner. 

“Sit over here, Bessie, in this comfort- 
able chair,” she twittered. “I’ve got 
something awfully important to tell you.” 

“I supposed so. Where’s that Ver- 
meer?” Bessie demanded without prelimi- 
naries. 

“Why, that’s the very thing I was going 
to tell you about,” Alethea exclaimed 
in surprise. “But let’s see,”"—she laughed 
nervously,— “we were going to have some 
tea, weren't we? Hannah’s so slow.” 


blank, 


ANNAH now shuffled in, bearing the 
great silver tray that Bessie had 

often regarded with covetous eyes; but 
they grew hard as she recognized rich, 
melting little cakes from the Woman’s 
Exchange, thin paté de foie gras sand- 
wiches, sliced lemon with a heap of 
luscious maraschino cherries in the.center 
of the dish, thick yellow cream and the 
aroma of choice orange pekoe. 

“Well, what about the picture?” she 
insisted. 

“You'll never believe what’s happened. 
I can hardly realize it myself. Bessie, 
I’ve—I've sold the Vermeer.” Bessie had 
been certain, but the shock of it paled 
her cheeks. “Of course,’ Alethea con- 
tinued breathlessly, “I knew it was old 
and awfully fine and all that sort of 
thing, but I didn’t know it was expen- 
sive!” Bessie could not suppress a little 
groan. “Of course Mr. Dalrymple told 
me it was valuable, but I thought—well, 
I don’t know just what I did think; but 
I never dreamed that it would actually 
bring a lot of money. As soon as Mr. 
Dalrymple got back from New York, I 
began to get letters from all over the 
country. I—I don’t know what the post- 
man could have thought,” she simpered. 
“T didn’t say anything about it, because 
it seemed like bragging, but nearly every 
one of them asked me if I’d sell the pic- 
ture. I’d always intended to give it to 
the Brookmount gallery; but at the last 
meeting of the Art Committee, it began 
to look as though there wouldn’t be any 
gallery; it seemed too bad after all your 
work that the whole thing should fall 
through for lack of funds, and then one 
night I thought of something so sud- 
denly that I sat right straight up in bed 
—just like that.” 

Alethea straightened in her chair, a 


tense expression on her withered little 
face. “I got up then and there, and 
answered one of those letters; pretty soon 
a man came to see me—clear from New 
York. He told me not to say anything 
about it to anybody, and I didn’t, but 
when he named the price he was willing 
to pay, it scared me. It didn’t seem 
honest—not for a little bit of a thing 
like that. I got a ruler and measured it, 
and it was only sixteen inches by four- 
teen and a half. I almost came to you 
to ask your advice, but I slept on it,’— 
her voice was arch,—‘“and the next day 
I decided to risk it.” 

“Didn’t you have any advice? Did 
you take the very first figure he named?” 
Bessie moaned. 

“Well, I should say I did take it. Bes- 
sie,’—Alethea’s voice was awed,—‘he 
gave me—” She leaned forward and 
whispered the amazing figure; then in a 
triumphant tone: “The gallery is ours. 
I’ve made out a check for you, and it 
covers almost the whole amount we're 
short, though I kept a little something 
out.” She grew apologetic. “It hardly 
seems right to keep any of it, when I 
really sold it for the gallery, but—but 
you seemed to feel that if you could get 
one more big pledge, the rest would come 
easy, and—and now I’m going out a 
little more, I—I ought to repay some 
of my social sbligations. And of course 
I—I need aitezrent things to wear.” 

“You—you didn’t need to entertain,” 
Bessie Lightower laughed harshly. “You 
didn’t need new clothes or anything else. 
With that picture, you were the biggest 
thing in Brookmount. You were Brook- 
mount. You put us on the map. But 
without it!” She snapped her fingers 
cruelly. 

“I’ve got my pride,” Alethea quavered. 
“T aint going to keep on accepting and 
accepting and never do a thing in return. 
You aint mad about it, are you, Bessie? 
I—I thought you’d jump for joy when 
I gave you that check.” 

Bessie looked at the quivering old face 
of her friend and smiled dryly at the 
vision of herself jumping for .joy in 
Alethea Bigelow’s parlor, and she made 
an impatient movement to rise. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, Alethea, but 
I don’t know but what we’d rather have 
had the picture than the money; and of 
course, we always intended to buy it from 
you.” 

Alethea dropped a cup with a clatter, 
and her faded blue eyes blazed. “It’s a 
good thing they never insulted me by 
offering to buy it,” she stuttered. “It’s 
different, selling it to a stranger; and 
anyway I sold it for the gallery; but 
I’d burned that picture before I’d have 
sold it to friends.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s right,” Bessie as- 
sented weakly. “And it’s nice you're go- 
ing to have a little to spend on yourself.” 

Like a happy child, Alethea’s face 
crinkled into smiles. 

“Well, it is nice, Bessie. I'll confess 
that sometimes the last few years there 
have been times when I’ve been—well, 
a little short. I always did like society, 
and I’ve kind of wanted to be popular 
and all, but I never had the means. Do 
you take cream or lemon?” She hid 
the embarrassment of her confession be- 
hind the sudden question. 
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Bessie didn’t know whether to burst 
into tears or hysterical laughter, but pres- 
ently she replied kindly: 

“Cream. With my waist-measure I 
ought to take lemon, but I really like 
cream best.” 

“So do I,” Alethea replied, helping 
herself lavishly and taking a greedy sip. 
“J always did—thick and lots of it.” 


The Career of 
Edna Sheldon 


(Continued from page 45) 
anyway, I’m thinking of going into it.” 
“Tell about Ted,” said Mrs. Monroe. 





“Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Monroe, “I’ve a 
“liv ‘nephew who finishes the Harvard 
business course in June. He’s keen 


‘out the proposition, too. He’s always 
ed in a small place and he thinks 
sre’s a big field ahead for the pro- 
'ssive merchant who gets to work in 

a town like Norden. Theodore Monroe is | 

his name—he’s my brother’s <gae 

he'll come in with me, permanently. 

“Oh, by the way, Edna, Thomas Slade | 
and May Cooley are going to get married 
in three weeks and they’re coming to 
New York on their honeymoon.” 

“Yes, I met May the other day,” 
added Mrs. Monroe, “and she told me 
they were going to get all their furniture 
here and have it shipped out.” 

Mr. Monroe suddenly brought his fist 
down upon the table. 

“The very thing!” he exclaimed. 
“Here’s your chance to make a hit with 
your boss, Edna. Bring in this order for 
a houseful of furniture to Newman’s. 











Nothing makes a bigger hit with a mer- 
chant than bringing business to his store.” 

Edna’s eyes grew very bright. 

“See Mr. Kennedy and tell him about 
it. He'll fall in with the idea, without a 
doubt. Then you can write May and tell 
her you are at her service.” 

“Do you think I could really do it?” 
Edna again asked, doubtfully. “I don't 
know much about furniture. I think the 
reason I was able to help Mrs. Monroe 
this morning was because I knew all 
about the styles.” 

“Well, what if you don’t know furni- 
ture?” rejoined Mr. Monroe. “You 
weren’t expecting to do it all by your- 
self, were your? How about Newman’s 
expert furniture salesmen? How about 
your interior-decorating department? You 
bring in the order, then work with the 


experts in pleasing the customer! That’s 
the ticket! 
“Promise me one thing. Promise me 


you'll see Mr. Kennedy about that order 
the first chance you get. The sooner the 
better.” 

Edna promised. In later years, she 
was to think of this luncheon party as 
one of the turning points of her life. 
Just how much Mr. Monroe’s ideas were 
to open up for her, she could not then 
know. But she was conscious of a 
strange elation, of a vague feeling that 
something splendid was going to happen 
to her. 

(The next installment of this interest- 
ing biogra aphy of a modern business 
woman will appear in the January issue 





of the Green Book Magazine.) 





Make This Test 


Watch how your teeth respond 


This ten-day test has shown to mil- 
| lions the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
It is a free test—you should make it. 
No other method known can do what 
Pepsodent does for teeth. 


To end the film 


The object is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked 
years to do that. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 


' It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 


stays. The ordinary tooth paste does 


| not combat it satisfactorily, so brush- 


ing leaves much of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing, de- 
spite the tooth brush. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found ways to combat 
film. High authorities have proved 
them by clinical and laboratory tests. 


The best dental opinion now ap- 
proves these methods. Leading den- 
tists everywhere are urging their 
adoption. Millions of people, as a re- 
sult, now employ them daily. 


The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10- 
Day Tube is offered free, so all who 
will may quickly know how much it 
means to them. 


Five Much Desired Effects 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva to digest the 
starch deposits which cling and form 
acid. 

It also multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. Two fac- 
tors directly attack the film. One of 
them keeps teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsodent combines the best that 
modern science knows to combat the 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 








great tooth destroyers. It has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

You will see several new effects, and 
the book we send will tell you what 
they mean. This is too important to 
forget. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 992, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ee 
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Only one tube to a family 
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| Brunswick could dot no less 


than offer a superior phonograph 


HILE the Brunswick Phonograph 

has won its great prestige because 

of its many advancements, it has 
likewise won its place because of the con- 
fidence of the people in the House of 
Brunswick, a concern known for nearly 
a century in American industry. 

For such a concern, with its heritage 
of experience, to produce an ordinary 
phonograph was unthinkable! 

In the Brunswick Method of Repreduc- 
tion are included some of the epoch-mak- 

ingimprovementsthat 
have won fresh ap- 
plause for phono- 
graphic music. This 
method has brought 
an instrument which 
the most critical 
prefer. 

The Brunswick has 
taught people that all 
phonographs are not 
alike. Tonequality has 
become a new issue. 


To obtain real and lasting satisfaction, 
make comparisons. Hear this remark- 
able Brunswick. Become acquainted with 
its superior tone and its overwhelming 
advantages. See if you agree that it 
brings finer tone. 

Remember that The Brunswick plays 
every make of record better. Ask to see 
how our all-record reproducer, the Ultona, 
does it. Hear how it brings out every 
beauty of a record. 

Visit a Brunswick dealer, 
demonstration. 
also the finer 
cabinet work for 
which Bruns- 
wick has long 
been famous. 
Ask also to hear 
Brunswick 
Records, which 
can be played on 
any phonograph 
with steel or 
fibre needle. 


ask for a 
Then judge the tone, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexi Canada 


ico and 


623-633 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Dicgribators : Musical Merchandise Sales Co, 
79 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
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5 me it to them | 


ERHAPS you don’t think the schools in 
your city need a Grinnell Automatic Sprink- 
le™ystem to make the children safe. 


“ Perhaps you think school fire dangers are an 
advertising myth. 


Perhaps you think there are no more Col- 
lingwoods where 170 children burned to death. 


Whom would you believe ? 
Your Fire Chief? Ask him, then. 


The Committee on Safety to Life, of the 
National Fire Protection Association? Write 
their chairman. He is Mr. H. W. Forster, Inde- 
pendence Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. He knows. 
He has just written a book on the subject. 


Ask any authority. But don’t take the judg- 


ment of any one else. 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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Ask any authority these questions: 


In old school buildings is there danger of fire? 
In old school buildings are automatic sprink- 
lers the surest safeguard? 
Do they fight fire automatically ? 
Does the heat of the fire start them? 
Are they always on guard? 
Are they the best protection for my child? 
Or ask any business man in your town who 


has a sprinkler system. 


Convince yourself by asking. But don’t 
wait until your school burns and children pay 
with their lives for someone’s negligence. Ask 
any authority. 

Ask now. Today! 

Let us send you our remarkable booklet, 
“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” Write us 
now before you put aside this magazine. Address: 


Grinnell Company, Inc., West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— Wher the fire starts, the water eeute 
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For a Man 
Cc 1 >, 2? 
"Saving Se E problem of the little gifts at Christmas time and even some of the greater ones 
Ribbon Dental Cream —can be satisfactorily decided among the many Colgate articles. 
Lilac Imperial Toilet Water a i P 
Sa a Waiaan Colgate Gifts are appropriate for young or old, for man or woman, for boy or girl 
Florient Tele _Florient Perfame not forgetting the baby. They have daintiness and acknowledged superiority. Also 
Florient Face Powder they show that you have taken thought for the receiver’s comfort and have given some- 
For a Boy thing that can be used. 
oats he eermel oe Make this a Colgate Christmas. You would be glad to receive Colgate Comforts yourself. - 
For a Girt and so willyour friends. At your favorite store ask to see the “Colgate Assortment of Gifts.’ 
— nse 5 oy egg To tuck in the Christmas stockings—the big red tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Chasaate Gol Comm” The Colgate Mother Goose Books will slip in well, too, They come in a set of 12, with 
Mirage (Vanishing) Cream colored covers by Jessie Willcox Smith, the famous artist of child life. Send 20c for the 
7 F re set, addressing Dept. 19, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
‘or 


Coleo Soap _ Baby Tale COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


SHOPPING LIST For the little Gifts—give Colgate’s 








